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ADVERTISEMENT, 


CONCEANING 


THE PUBLICATION 


OF THIS 


SECOND AND SUPPLEMENTAL PART. 


'Th I'S additional Volume to The Mor- 
els of Criticiſm, I now venture to offer 
to the World, without heſitation ; print- 
ed not only in O&avo, but alſo in 2yaro ; 
— merely for the ſake of doing juſtice to 
the Purchaſers of the former Edition, of 
the original Work ;—by putting it in 
their power to have the whole work 


complete, without purchaſing the ſe- 
cond Edition. 


For this ſole purpoſe, the identical 
pages, that were ſet in the preſs for this, 
the bird Volume of the new Octavo Edition, 
have been worked oft, on a larger paper, 
as a mere /econd Supplementary Volume 
to the 2arto Edition; in order to avoid 
the trouble and expenſe of new ſetting 

5 3 | | the 


( vi ) 
the types. And this, it is hoped, will be 
deemed a ſufficient reaſon, for the 24arto 
Edition having a blank margin appa- 
rently ſo unneceſſarily broad. 


For the ſame purpoſe, alſo, of juſtice 
to the poſſeſſors of the former Edition; 
in the General Index that is here added, : 
(and which is common to both Edi- 
tions,) there is a double reference of 
each article, in two columns ;—the one, 

to the pages and volumes of the Oc&/avo 
Edition, and the other, to the pages of 
the 2ar!o;—and the references to this 
Supplementary Volume, are marked by 
an (S.) prefixed ; as referring equally 
both to the O&7awo, and to the 2yarro, 
Edition; and to avoid any confuſion that 
might ariſe from its being the /econd VV O- 
lame of the latter, and the bird of the 
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| EDWARD KING. = 
Alansfield-flreet, 4 
April 21, -J 


1800. 


PREFACE. 


Th IS additional Volume is now ſubmitted 
to the public eye, both for the ſake of explain- 
ing ſtill more fully, and more clearly, what has 
been ſaid in the former Diſquiſitions ;—and 
alſo for the ſake of adding ſome further Diſ- 
ſertations ; upon ſubjects that have appeared, 
to the convictions of the Author's mind, to be 
of the utmoſt importance ;—and, therefore, 
may perhaps be found to be intereſting to 
others. 

SubjeQs, the inveſtigation of which may 
perhaps juſtly be deemed peculiarly uſeful, at 
this period of time ; when ſurely every ob- 
truding ſtumbling- block, and means of offence, 
ſhould if poſſible be removed out of the way 
of thoſe who have the leaſt diſpoſition to 
' hearken to that voice of Truth, which it is 
now 


viii!) 
now the unwearied epdeavour of ſo many 
adverſaries to deſtroy. 

In theſe additional Dilſertations, therefore, 
amongſt other Obſervations, it has been ven- 
tured to be ſhewn, that ſome of the greateſt 
_ fancied ObjeQions, to The Moſaical Hiſtory, 
have ariſen merely from the having ſo long 
adopted, implicitly, a very few miſtaken lead- 
ing ideas, concerning. the creation of Adam, 
and the ſirſt origin of mankind, —Ideas that 


have been adopted, merely i in conſequence of © 


miſapprehenſion, and miſtranſlation of the Sa- 
red Records and which are ſo far from 
being warranted by the inſpired words of Mo- 
ſes : that even a very different information i 18 

given us by thoſe very words themſelves.— 
While, alfo, in ſubſequent parts of the Sacred 
Records, ſuch ideas are even flatly contradict- 

ed, by what is therein delivered down to us. 
The Diviſion of Time, by The 7 cek, of ſeven 
days and the Inſlitution of Tur SABBATH; 
the veneration for which Sacred Day of Ref 
has been ſo ſadly uodermined, and of late ſo 
grofelyt taken away,amonglt a deluded people; 
—is, in theſe Diſſertations, remarked to have 
even a ſacred conneQion with the whole eſta- 
bliſhed order of Creation.—And the Septenary 
7 Obſervances 
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Obſervances of the Divine Law, founded upon 
the Inflitution of THE SABBAT H, are re- 
marked as being of ſuch high conſideration; 
that purſuing the idea of ſuch diſtinctions of 
periods of years, and of high feſtival ſeaſons, 
there comes out a Chronological Period, not 
only anſwering all aſtronomical purpoſes as 
exactly as the Gregorian Period; and ſtill 
more nearly ;—but ſuch as will adjuſt even 
the minutes, and ſeconds, of the Earth's an- 
nual, and diurnal, Revolutions for ever ;—and 
will cauſe the ſame day of the month, to fall 
conſtantly on the ſame day of the week for 
ever:—whillt yet each year will have a lin- 
guiſhing character, (by means of the irregu- 
larity of the Moon's motion,) from any other ; 
—for a duration, as far as appears from any 
calculations we can form, without end. 

In theſe Diſſertations, alſo ; (whereas the 
ſubtle argument of Mr. Hume, againſt the 
veracity of Holy Scripture, is founded upon 
a bold preſumption, that all Miracles are to- 
tally contrary to experience;) it is endea- 
voured to be ſhewn, that many of the moſt 
important Miracles related, appear on the 
contrary, in reality, to have been wrought in 
perfect conformity with ſuch operations of 

| a thoſe 


- 


ay * 
thoſe ordained powers of Nature, as we have 
phileſophieally, and experimentally, undoubt- 
ed experienceof:; —atid were ſo wrought, that, 
even by the very words of the Sacred Wri- 
ters, we are led to conſider, and apprehend, 
the very immediate inſtruments, that, on the 
oceaſion, obeyed the Divine Command. | 

Further ;—whereas, in the preceding Vo- 
lume, ſome pains has been taken to ſhew 
the perfect agreement of Cbronological Fats, 
(in che Hiſtory of that intereſting part of the 
world, where the external profeſſion of the 
Chriftian Faith has moſt exiſted,) with the 
Divixs PRoOPHECIES concerning the charac- 
ters of the ſucreſſive times; and with the leading 
events that were to take place; between the 
firſt coming of THE MESSIAH en Earth, 
in HIS fate of buinitiation, to-/affer ; and HIS 
ſecond coming in the'clouds of' Heuven in Glory ; 
and whereas, in the preceding Volume, 
ſome few miſtakes of Commentators, in ear- 
her days, before the events ſpoke ſo loudly 
for themſelves, have been endeavoured to be 
pointed out; in theſe preſent Diſſertations, 
the ſubject is ſtill further purſued ;—(but with - 
out repeating any thing that has been written 
or « ap in the Remarks on the Signs of 
the 


from falſehood, and wrong, and from wrath to 


( xi ) 


the Times :)—and/the caſe of the confuſion, 


and diſagreement, which has ariſen in the in- 
terpretation of thoſe Divine Prophecies, is en- 


deavoured to be inveſtigated, and explained: 


and the regular plan, and ſer iet, of therd{pora- 
Iyptical Chronoiogy, is endeavoured to be ſhewn 


to be in the moſt perfect conformity with 
Wenne cumadiv—;axdnu' 
No parts of theſe ſheets have ever been writ- 


ten as any adventurous employment of a ſpe- 


culati ve mind no part has ever proceeded 
from an endeavour to gratify a vain preſump- 


tuous curioſity.— The Author never ventured 


to read the Hor SCRIPTURES, with any 
view to ſind out me roba 3 n 
exerciſe his pen. 546! ot ivr i621 N94 


He red the Saaägeunes Ham the carlieſt 4 


of his life to this hour, only ſeeking to obtain, 


if poſſible, the deliverance of his own ſoul, 


come;—and in order to apprehend the Truth. 


And the ſteady comparing of one part with 
another; and the endeavouring to underſtand 
the preciſe meaning of each word, and ex- 


preſſion, as far as he could, in the original of 


the 'New Teſtament; and in that excellent 
Verſion as the Old, which QUR BLESSED 


a 2 LORD 


( ii ) 

LORD HIMSELE, and His Holy Apoſtles, 
gave ſo much credit to, as to eite from it, una- 
voidably wrought ſuch conviction in his mind, 
as compelled him to adopt the ideas contained 
in theſe ſheets; and: alſo to communicate them 
to others, from a full conviction IR _w 
poſſibly be uſeful. ois 91811 

It will be obſerved, that in 1 nies 
10 varies ſome what from the Exgliſb Tran/la- 
tion in our Bible; but it is only becauſe cloſe- 
neſs of tranſlation, and the ſeemingly more 
exact and preciſe, and energetic, meaning of 
the original words, compelled him to do ſo; 
both in examining the Greet Teſlament, and 
the Verſion juſt mentioned, of the P/a/ms, 
the Law, and the Prophets.. 

But far be it from, the moſt remote thought 
of his mind, to diſparage, in the leaſt de- 
gree, our Excellent Engliſh, Received Venſion, 
of Tus Hor SCRIPTURES ;-—or once to 
with to ſee any other ſubſtituted in its room ; 
—or any other made uſe of, further than by 
way of elucidation.—It is an excellent, and a 
blefled foundation of Truth, in this Country, 
which ought never to be removed. 

Its noble energy can ſurely hardly ever be 
ſufficiently admired, —It conveys the true 
| | ſenſe 


( iti ) 

ſenſe in all matetial points; and When it 
needs the aid of any oritical knowledge; it 
may almoſt always he obſerved to be only for 
the purpoſe of conveying ſome rather more 
enlarged; and greater, or more preciſely exact 
idea, which from the peculiar ãdiom of each 
different language alone, the eri, uin 
contains, beyond wat is contained in the 
correſponding word uſed in tlie received 
tranſlation- 1100 i- did v ni gon 

A very great part of the Obierdaionzanide 
in theſe ſheets, it will be found, by thoſe 
who ſeriouſly attend to them, might have 
been made, with the 0 of the b Ver- 
ſion” alone. -quofaem uf goth od. 

And now, even with regard to the Philo- 
ſepbical Obſervations, it may truly be added; 
that they have offered themſelves as irre//tibly 
to a thoughtful mind ;—and are not the far- 
fetched rr 10 a na contem- 
plation. 

All Nature cries aloud — W teſli⸗ 
mony to the Truth of n RN OF 
GOD ! * 

Every appearance of the natural World ex- 
cites curioſity; — and demands to be ſearched 
with the niceſt ſcrutiny. | 

And 


( '>iy ) 
| And purſuing ſuch delightful ſearch, —ap- - 
| pearances, which at firſt cauſed the ignorant 
blaſphemer to blaſpheme, ſoon teach the hum- 
ble and patient Philoſopher, to draw near to 
GOD, in | the awful Contemplation of all 
HIS WORKS, and of all. HS WAYS ;— 
EDS and with; a heart: felt conviction of the Truth 
of HIS HOLY WORD. 
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DISSERTATION 


THE LIGHT OF, THE SUN: 


REFERRING TO | 1 


Vol. I. p. 33 and 130—and Vol. II. p. 420 in the 
Octavo Edition. 


AND To . 


P. 83 and p. 620, in the Quarto Edition. 
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DISSERTATION 


CONCERNING 


THE LIGHT OF THE SUN, 


| IN further addition to what has been ſaid, 


concerning the light of the Sun, in the preceding 
pages of the Morſels of Criticiſm ; and con- 
cerning the effect which the emiſſion of rays 
of. light from its body has a tendency to pro- 
duce, with regard to the appearance of its 
magnitude, as ſeen by us ; by whatever means 
or cauſe thoſe rays may be emitted ; it may 
be ſatisfactory to many perſons to ſee a detail 
of the whole inveſtigation, and a demonſtra- 
tion of all the concluſions, in a mathematical 
manner, upon the trueſt optical principles. 
Where the development of any truth, that 
tends to the enlargement of the human mind, 


is at all concerned, every means of aid is 
B 2 both 


4163 


both uſeful, and neceſſary; - and eſpecially as 
it has been already found, by ſad experience, 
that even mathematical proof is not always 
ſuthcient, to overcome ſtrongly-riveted inve- 
terate prejudices F, . | 

On the preſent occaſion, the cleareſt way 
will be, to begin with the ſimpleſt principles. 


Firſt, then :—Any point, on any ſurface 
whatever, 1s ſeen by any eye, merely becauſe, 
either by emitted, or by reflected light, a ray, 
or rays of light proceed in every direction, 
ſtraight from it to the eye, where-ever the 
eye be placed. 

Therefore every point, of every viſible lu- 
minous object, muſt emit rays in all direc- 
tions around; as is ſhewn by a ſection of an 
hemiſphere of ſuch rays, proceeding from the 
point (A) in Pl. I. Fig. 1. | 


2. The whole ſurface, therefore, of any 
body, that is entirely and clearly viſible, muſt 
emit entire hemiſpheres of rays, extending 


* This was moſt evidently manifeſted, on the firſt di- 
yulgement of the ſublime truths of the Newtonian Philo- 
ſophy ;—and is well known to thoſe acquainted with the 
hiſtory of the ſtate of philoſophical knowledge, in the 
beginning of the laſt century, A. D. 1700, | 
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around in every direction, from every point 
on ſuch ſurface; or elſe it could not be eirely 
vilible in every part. | 

Thus: from the ſurface ABC, Pl. I. Fig. 2, 
ia order to its becoming viſible to eyes placed 
at DEF, or any where elſe, rays muſt reach 
each of thoſe eyes, not only from every one 
of thoſe points A B C, but alſo from every 
other point of that ſurface: for the eye D 
ſecs ABC, only by means of the rays AD, 
BD, CD; and the eye E fees ABC, only by 
the emanation of the rays AE, BE, CE; and 
the eye F ſees ABC, only by receiving the 
rays AF, BF, CF. | 

And if any of thoſe three points, or any 
of the intermediate points or parts of the ſur- 
face, ſhould ceaſe to emit rays; then, to an 
eye any-where placed, there would appear 
only abſolute darkneſs, and blackneſs, in ſuch 
parts or points of the ſurface, 


3. Hence it follows, that the diſk of the 
Sun, or of any lanet, or of any appearing 
body whatſoever, is ſeen by any eye, at any 
diſtance, only becauſe, from every point of 
its obvious ſurface, rays do flow, and proceed, 
(either by emanation, and emiſſion, or byreflec- 
tion, ) to every eye, where- ever placed around. 

From 


1E 4 5 


From the Sun, therefore, repreſented at 8, 
Fig. 3, (whatever may be the cauſe of its ap- 
pearance to us, and of its giving light to us at 
all,) rays muſt proceed from its whole ſurface, 
(whilſt clearly viſible,) to every eye around, 
where- ever placed, as to the three eyes at A, B, 
and C, Fig. 3. | 


4. Now, then, —let 8, Fig. 4, repreſent the 
Sun draw (d d) as a diameter, and alſo (ee) 
as a diameter. Take the point (A) at the 
diſtance of one whole diameter (e A) from the 
Sun; and it will be obvious, on the trueſt 
mathematical principles, that, to an eye placed 
at (A), a ray may proceed from nearly every 
point of the Sun's entire diſk. 

Here, therefore, at (A) will be the greateſt 
degree of brightneſs and illumination poſſible. 

For take a point at (T), nearer to the Sun; 
and to that point it is obvious rays can come 
only from ſuch part of the diſk as is between 
the points (ff); and therefore not from its 
whole diſk: and hence it follows, that the 
point (K) cannot be rendered ſo bright and 
luminous, by means of the Sun's light, as the 
point (A). 

Take then the point (C) further from. the 
Sun; and Here it is indeed true, that juſt as 
| many 
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G 
many rays as reached A, (that is, all thoſe from 
the ⁊chale Sun's obvious diſk, (d d,) will reach 


this point alſo; but then, as the point (e) is 


a great deal further off, and as the intenſeneſs 
of light diminiſhes exactly in the ſame pro- 
portion as the ſquares of the diſtances in- 
creaſe, it muſt be leſs luminous than (A). 


That is, if its diſtance be three times as 
great as (A), then the intenſeneſs of its light 
and brightneſs from the Sun muſt be nine 
times leſs than that of the point (A). 


5. If, then, a point, ſituated as at (A), at 
the diſtance of a diameter from the Sun, is 
in any one inſtance the moſt luminous of any 
point whatever, at any diſtance from the Sun, 
either nearer to it, or further off from it; 
then, what is true of that one point, muſt be 
true of every other point, at ſuch equal dif- 
tance of one diameter from the Sun's diſk, in- 
every part all around the Sun. 

And, therefore, at the diſtance of one dia- 
meter, or thereabouts, all around the Sun, 
there muſt be a ſphere of intenſe hight; more 
tranſcendently bright than any other appear- 
ance of light from the Sun, either within this 
ſphere, or without it, and beyond it; inſo- 

much 


68.0 
much chat it muſt needs be, upon truly optical 
principles, the only defined vificle orb» of the 
Sun's light and brightneſs to us. 

For, being ſo intenſely bright, it will be- 
come a defined viſible orb, diſtinct from all 
other outward exterior brightneſs and ſhinin 
of the Sun's rays. | 

And alſo, being ſo intenſely bright, it will 
prevent the real orb, or body of the Sun, or 
any other luminous appearance within this diſ- 
ance of one diameter, from being ſeen by us 
in any part, juſt as effectually as the Sun's 
light always prevents a Star, or the new Moon, 
from being ſeen by us, at noon-day. 

Thus, therefore, Fig. 5, the brightneſs of 
the ſphere, of which the circle (AAA) is a 
ſection, at the diſtance of one diameter from | 
the diſk, will be ſeen well defined ;—whilſt 
that of (KKK) will not be diſcerned at all ;— 
and that of (CCC) will not be poſſible to be 
diſtinguiſhed from any other more external, 
becauſe of the regularly decreaſing brightneſs, 
through all the vaſt expanſe, from the ſphere. 
and circle (A) to our own eyes, where-ever 
placed, | ö 


6. If cheſe then be fair and obvious con- 
cluſions, founded upon the trueſt optical, and 
| 8 mathe- 


— 

: «2, eo te Ra LEE tan. ts hat ; 
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mathematical principles, it will follow, that 


_ what alone is viſible to us continually, as the 


diſk of the Sun, is, in fact, only an orb of in- 
tenſely bright light, about three times the dia- 
meter of the real body of the Sun. 

This fact is perfectly conſiſtent with what 
we behold, even in the light of a common 
candle; where the luminous apparent flame 
is generally about three times the diameter of 
the part of the wick that emits the light :— 
and it is alſo conſiſtent with what we behold 
in the poor glow-worm ; where the fellated 
appearance of its tail is about three times the 
diameter of the tail itſelf ; whilſt, at the ſame 
time we may obſerve, that both the tail of the 
glow-worm is inviſible through the luminous 
brightneſs, at any conſiderable diſtance—and 
alſo the burning wick of the candle is invi- 


ble at any conſiderable diſtance, (it being 


only the part of the wick which emits no 


| light, that is ſeen black through the flame.) 


And this being the caſe, we may next be 
led to conſider, as a till further confirmation 
of the juſtneſs of allowing theſe concluſions, 
that this diminution of the ſuppoſed diameter 
of the body of the Sun, reſtores, in reality, 
{upon Keplerian, and Newtonian principles,) a 

C more 


( 10 ) 
more perfect and exact conſiſtency to the 
whole Solar Syſtem. 
For it has been found, in truth, that every 
Planet, the nearer it is placed to the Sun, is 
indeed the more denſe. 
Thus the denſity of each, compared with 
that of water as (1) has been computed *® : 


l 


Ol Saturn, at about 
Of Jupiter — — 122 


Of Mars - - 33 

g Of the Earth - 4 

| Of the Moon - Qs 
Of Venus - — F * 

Of Mercury = - 907 


But, to our great aſtoniſhment, and, as it were, 
in contradiction to the whole ſyſtem of gra- 
vitation, and attraction, the denſity of the 

- Sun has been allowed to be only 15g. 

This concluſion, concerning its denſity, is, 
however, only in conſequence of a computa- 
tion from its ſuppoſed vaſt diameter ;—and =, 
in conſequence of taking the apparent luminous x 
diſt to be its real diameter. 

But if its real diameter be indeed only one 


+ See Phil. Tranſ. Vol, LXVIII. Part it. p. 784. | £ 
| third 3 4 


(410) 
third of this, the Sun will then be ſound to be 
even denſer than Mercury ; the ana- 
logy of the whole ſyſtem will be reſtored to 
perfectly mathematical, and moſt truly p hilo- 
ſophical conſiſtency. 


7. In the image of the Sun, or of any 
other luminous body, formed on the retina of 
the eye, if there be, at any time, any portion 
of the ſurface of the body that ceaſes to emit 
light- there will always be the correſponding 
appearance of a black dark ſpot, on the corre- 
ſponding portion of the retina of the eye; 
and hat, notwithſtanding the bright ſurround- 
ing ſphere of intenſe light, which exiſts at 
about the diſtance of a "— from the ſaid 
luminous body. . 

For thus, in Fig. 6, let (88) be the whole 
of the intenſely bright apparent orb of the light 
of the Sun; and (s s) the correſponding image, 
on the retina of an eye, placed at (E); as 
viewing the Sun either through a teleſcope, or 
only through a black glaſs. Then, it may be 
true, that the part of the image (bb), corre- 
ſponding with that part of the whole diſk of 
intenſe brightneſs ſurrounding the Sun, which 
is exactly of the diameter of e Sun (dd), 

C2 may 


( 12 ) 


may be rather a little brighter than the reſt: 
but, nevertheleſs, if there be any portion of 
the Sun's ſurface, (m m,) which, from any 
temporary cauſe, emits no light, (or has its 
light obſtructed ;) there will unqueſtionably be 
a correſponding dark ſpot in the image on the 
retina, at (nn); becauſe no direct rays from 
the Sun can poſſibly come directly to that 
part. | | 
And thus, therefore, in like manner, in the 
caſe of a candle ſeen at a diſtance, it may be 
obſerved ; that the luminous part of the ſnuff, 
at the top, that really emits the light, is not 
ſeen whilſt it continues to burn bright ; but 
when it becomes clogged, and ceaſes for a 
time to emit the uſual light in ſome part of 
it, then at part is ſeen through the flame, 
black, and vi/ible—though till, all the time, the 
whole body of the flame actually appears juſt 
about three times the diameter of the ſnuff. 


8. This then being the caſe ;—whilſt the 
Sun revolves round its axis, ſuch a ſpot will 
unqueſtionably diſcover the revolution :—as 
it will be juſt one whole period af the revo- 
tution of the Sun's body, from its appearing 
firſt at (mm), till its ſecond appearance in the 

7 ſame 
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ſame place. But in the mean while it de- 
ſerves our conſideration, that if the ſpot be 
quite on the ſurface of the Sun itſelf, it will 
only be viſible in its progreſs from (d) to 
(d); and that at (d), on each ſide, it will be 
ſeen as it were almoſt edgewiſe, and appear 
narrower; and will be quite inviſible on the 
apparent luminous diſk of the Sun, near to the 
extreme limits (S) and (8). 


9. And this ſort of mode of appearing, 
and of diſappearing, we find to be actually 
the real caſe, as to the appearance of almoſt 
all the Sun's ſpots. They appear narrow 
when they firſt enter on the diſk ; but are 
not uſually ſeen entering at fir/# on the very 
outward limb of the Sun. They appear full- 
eſt, and broadeſt, on the middle of the Sun's 
diſk :—they again appear narrow as they 
move forward towards the contrary limb; 
but are again uſually loſt, before they reach 
the extreme limb of the apparent diſk. 

And this uniformity of appearance, and 
fome further reſearches, in conſequence of it, 
induced Dr. Herſchel *, at laſt, long fince my 


In his Obſervations on the Nature and Conſtruction 
of the Sun and Fixed Stars, in the Philof. Tranſ. for 


1795, P. 46. 
Morſels 


( 14 ) 
Morſels of Criticiſm were firſt printed, to 
come, in eſſect, to ſomewhat the ſame con- 
cluſion with me :—that the real body of the 
Sun is leſs than its apſiarent diameter ;— and 
that we never diſcern the real body of the Sun 


uſelf, except when we behold its ſpots - 


that the Sun is inhabited, as well as our earth ; 
and is not neceſſarily ſulject to burning heat ; 
and that there is, in reality, no violent ele- 
mentary heat exiſting in the rays of the Sun 
themſelves eſſentially. | 

In the firſt place, he diſcovered, by means 
of repeated obſervations, that the Sun has a 
very extenſive atmoſphere*; and that what 
appears to us as the diſt of the Sun, conſiſts 
not merely of its real body, but of an atmo- 
ſphere ſurrounding it, in appearance at leaſt 
between two and three thouſand miles in 
height ; and that we rarely ſee any thing 
more of the Sun, than its ſhining atmoſphere ; 
its real body never being viſible, but when 
we ſee ſuch parts of it as appear as dark 
ſpots. 

He diſcovered alſo, that this atmoſphere of 
the Sun was very denſe; inſomuch that the 


Phil. Tranſ. for 1795, p. 50. 59. 
+ Ibid, p. 62. In 
Whole 
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(8-3 

whole diſk ſometimes appeared, in conſe- 
quence of the vapours floating in its atmo- 
ſphere, as covered with roughnefs, like the coat 
of an orange “*; and that, beſides this, there 
were in various parts many apparent bright 
elevations, (or denſer vapour emerging appa- 
rently above the reſt,) which he calls lumi- 
nous faculz ;—and which ſeemed to conſiſt 
of more bright and ſhining matter than the reſt. 
In the next place, he made many repeated 
obſervations, more than ſufficient to convince 
him, that the black ſpots were all greatly de- 
preſſed below the ſurface of the Sun's lumi- 
nous diſk ; and that, in truth, when we be- 
| hold 

* Phil, Tranſ. for 1795, p. 56, 57. | 
+ Whether the ſpots on the Sun are occaſioned, either 
by any merely temporary check, or obſtruction to the power 
of ſending forth rays, and by the conſequent temporary 
failing of emitted light or by means of any thick cloud of 
any kind of vapour, near to the body of the Sun, covering. 
ſuch part for a time, and obſtructing the progreſs of the 
rays of emitted light till they are diſſipated ;—in either 
caſe, they muſt produce exactly the effect on our eyes, 
when viewing the Sun, and preciſely upon the ſame 
optical principle, that is deſcribed in the preceding and 

following pages. | 
Both cauſes may perhaps ſometimes concur ; and ſome 
of the appearances of ſpots may even lead us to conclude, 


that they actually do ſo; and that ſometimes ſuch clouds. 
Fig, ; are: 


616) 
hold any of them, we merely ſee a dark part 


of the real body of the Sun, juſt as we lee the 


wick 


are even at a further diſtance from the real body of the 
Sun than at 'others. But whether that be the caſe or no; 
it appears to remain in almoſt every inſtance certain, that 
the ſpots are either actually upon the very body of the 
Sun itſelf, or at leaſt generally near to it. 

The following curious leading circumſtances, that have 
been careſully obſerved, ought to be juſt mentioned, on 
the preſent occaſion. | 

1. The ſolar ſpots have uſually, in the centre, a deep 
black nucleus, ſurrounded by a duſky cloud “, or um ra. 

2. They are of vaſt extent : ſome of them, by compu- 
tation, large enough to cover as much ſpace as is equal to 
all Aſa and Africa ;—ſome as large as the whole diſk of 
our earth ;—and ſome have exceeded even five times the 
diameter of the earth +. 

3. Their duration is, in general, only for a ſhort time: 
one has been known to exiſt only ſixteen or ſeventeen 
hours;—and one of the longeſt that ever continued, was 
only of ſeventy days duration. 

4- Some are gradually formed, and as gredually dimi- 


niſh ;—ſome are formed ſuddenly, and as ſuddenly vaniſh 


away. 
5+ In ſome inſtances that have been well aſcertained, 


and 


* Long's Aſtronomy, Vol. II. p. 472. And ſee Dr. Wilſon's curious 
Papers in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. LXIV. p. 1 ; and Vol. LXXIII. 


p- 144 3 beſides Dr. Herſchel's, in Vol. for 1795, p. 51+ 58. 


oP Long's Aſtronomy, Vol. II. p. 471. Smith's Opticks, Vol, II. 1048. 
PRE... 

1 Ibid. p. 472. 

$ Ibid. p. 473. 


1 
wick of a candle through its flame J. And in 


1779, a double ſpot, (or one that, with a 
highly 


and moſt cloſely attended to, they have ſeemed evidently 
either to adhere to the ſurface of the Sun, or to be cloſe 
to it *, But in others, they have been judged to have been 
at ſome conſiderable diſtance ; inſomuch that the learned 
Biſhop Horſley attempted from thence to make ſome com- 
putation of the height of the Sun's atmoſphere—and 
concluded it to be more than ; of its ſemidiameter +:—ſo 
that, at any rate, it muſt reach far above that which has, 
in theſe pages, been mentioned as the limits of the luminous 
diſk. 

6. There have been inſtances of ſpots breaking, and 
being divided, even whilſt under the eye of the obſerver, 
—One ſuch appearance was ſeen by Dr. Long himſelf, in 
the former part of the eighteenth century, with regard to 
a roundiſh ſpot, not leſs in diameter than our earth, that 
broke into two parts f; which immediately receded from 
one another with a prodigious velocity f.—And another 
was ſeen by Mr. Wollaflen, of Chiſlehurit ; who deſcribed 
the appearance, as reſembling the breaking of a piece of 
ice, when daſhed on the ſurface of a frozen pondy. 

7. When ſpots are near to one another, changes ſome- 
times appear to ariſe in the fides of the adjacent ſurround- 
ing umbre, from ſome ſort of diſturbing force ||. 


* Long's Aſtronomy, Vol. II. p. 473. 478. 

+ See Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. LVII. p. 398. 401. 
} Long's Aſtronomy, p. 472+ 

4 Philoſ. Tranſ. Vol. LXIV. p. 339+ 

| Ibid. p. 13. 


J Philof. Tranſ. for 1795, p- 51. 53, 547 55+ 
D 
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highly magnifying teleſcope, appeared to be 
divided into two,) was ſeen, ſo large, that it 
muſt have extended - above fifty thouſand 

miles in breadth J. 
He concluded, therefore, that we ſee the 
real body of the Sun only by means of the 
removal 


8. The nucleus of a ſpot, in many caſes, changes its 
fgure by the umbra encroaching irregularly upon it“. 

9. When a ſpot increaſes in ſize, it is gradually: the 
breadth of the nucleus, and umbra, both dilating“: and 
fo, in like manner, the decreafe of both is gradual. 

10. The exterior boundary of an umbra never conſiſts 
of ſharp angles“. 

11. Spots ſeem narrower,. as they recede more and 
more from the middle of the Sun's diſk +; and we have 
inſtances of their being ſeen very narrow indeed: and. 

5 one, very large, was ſeen even as a mere line, by M. Caſſini, 
in 1676 f. 

12. Spots are not ſeen near the Sun's poles, 

13- Facule ſometimes appear in the very ſame places 
where directly aſterwards ſpots appear 5; and ſometimes, 
when a ſpot diſappears, the part, where it was, appears 

brighter 
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„ Philoſoph. Tranſ. Vol. LXIV. p. 19. 
7 Long's Aft:onomy, Vol. I. p. 473. And fee alſo Dr. Wilſon's repre- 
fentations in the Philoſ. Tranſ. Vol. LXIV. p. 8. 12. 16; and particula:iy 


1 with regard to the very great ſpot that appeared for about a month, November 
1769, 
} See Mem. Acai. Tom. X. p. 531; and. Piilof. Tranſ, Vol, LXXIII. 
p. 158, | 
$ Philoſ. Tranf, Vol. LXIV. p. 238. 


q Fhiioſ. 'Iranſ. for 1793, p. 49. 
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removal of ſome parts of its ſhining atmo- 
ſphere ; and that, (according to his ideas, 
the whole light of the Sun is occaſioned 
merely by a phoſphoric fluid 9, floating in its 
denſe atmoſphere by the bright ſhining of 
which, both the body of the Sun itſelf re- 
ceives light, and is illuminated, —as well as our 


earth, and the whole ſolar ſyſtem. 
| 10, But 


brighter than the reſt of the Sun, and brighter than it did 
before and continues ſo many days. 

Such are the curious circumſtances that have been 
aſcertained :—and without entering into the arguments, by 
which different theories concerning the ſpots have been 
ſupported, it may (as it appears to me) be very fairly 
added, that, whether the umbræ be, according to Profeſſor 
Wilſon's idea, the ſloping ſides of excavations in the Sun's 
denſe atmoſphere ; or whether they be the mere appear- 
ance of the ſurrounding gradually- diluted parts of the 
denſe vapour whereof the dark ſpots are compoſed ; or 
whether the appearances of changes in the umbre be, 
partly at leaſt, occaſioned by partial refractions of the 
Sun's atmoſphere ; yet, in all, or any of theſe caſes, the 
whole reaſoning, in the Diſſertation above, concerning the 
ſpots themſelves, and their being ſeen at any time nearer 
than uſual to the limb of 'the Sun's apparent diſk, will 
hold good. 


* Long's Aſtronomy, Vol. II. p. 473. Smith's Opticks, Vol. II. 1047. 
p. AN. 


4 Philoſ. Tranſ. for 1795, p- 30. 54. 
$ Ibid. p. 50. 59. 62. 
D 2 
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10. But as this concluſion, concerning a 
pboſpboric fluid in the Sun's atmoſphere, is on 
the one hand a mere hypotheſis ;—ſo, on the 
other, I muſt venture to ſay, that if this were 
the caſe; and if the whole of the light were 
really emitted only by a phoſphoric fluid float- 
ing in the Sun's atmoſphere ; that then, upon 
the cleareſt optical, and mathematical princi- 
ples, there would further be a radiant ſphere 
of intenſe light, at the diſtance of about one 
diameter beyond the ſurface of that phoſpho- 
ric illumination; which radiant ſphere of 
light would till prevent our ſeeing or conſi- 
dering the ſurface of the atmoſphere as the 
boundary of the Sun's diſk, juſt as much as 
it prevents our ſeeing the limits of the body of 
the Sun as ſuch boundary. | 


11. I muſt alſo venture to add, that what- 
ever be the cauſe of the Sun's emitting light ; 
—and whether it proceeds from phoſphoric 
fluids in, its atmoſphere,—or preciſely from 
the whole ſurface of the Sun itſelf *,—that 

fill 


To thoſe who are averſe to reſlect, with ſerious 
attention, upon the relations in Sacred Writ, of bodies 
appearing gloriouſly with emitted light, it may be recom- 

mended, 


1 
ſtill the Sun's atmoſphere being manifeſtly ſo 
exceedingly full of ſome viſible floating fluid, 
of ſome certain denſity ;—it will follow, that 
the extreme parts of the body of the Sun, 
when ſeen by means of any of its cloſely-ad- 
hering ſpots, wil unavoidably appear, in con- 


mended, as a matter of philoſophical ſpeculation, to con- 
ſider, that we are not without ſeveral inſtances of terreſ- 
trial bodies appearing by emitted light, even upon earth. 

The Sea is often ſeen by emitted. light; concerning 
which there are ſome very curious obſervations in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, Vol. LIX. p. 446. 452. 

The property of the Bononian, or Bolognian flone, when 
calciaed, to imbibe fiery-red light from the Sun, end after- 
wards to emit it again in the dark, was known in Italy 
ſo long ago as the year 1673 — here Mr. Ray ſaw the 
experiment. (Ray's Travels, p. 235, old edit.) 

A mixture of calcined oyſter-ſhells with the flower of 
ſulphur will produce the fame effect, only the light is 
white. (See Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. 58, p. 337.) Calcined 
belemnites will ſometimes be luminous ;—and fo will ſome 
kind of ſpars, after they have been a little heated; and 
particularly that called {and Cryſtal. 

The glow-worm is well known :—and ſome kind of 
lantern flies abroad are fo luminous, as even to afford light 
to read by; and their lights are differently tinted. 

Whilll, to a contemplative mind, it cannot but appear 
moſt ſtriking, —that, that which is declared to be the 
glory of the heavens, and of heavenly Peings, —ſhould be 
allowed to be manifeſted, on earth, only as it were in a 


degraded /late, and in the loweſt order of beings. 
fequence. 
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ſequence of the refractive powers of ſuch an at- 
moſphere, nearer in proportion to the margin of 
the Sun's apparent luminous diſk, than it really 
is: and that, therefore, though the real body 
of the Sun is probably only one third of the 
diameter of the Sun's apparent diſk ; yet that it 
will, by obſervations made on its ſpots, appear 
a larger, —juſt as the bottom of a baſon filled with 
water, or as the bottom of a river, appears nearer 
to the ſurface of the water than it really is. 
Thus in Fig. 7, let the circle (d a) repreſent 3 
the body of the Sun; and the circle (S S) the 4 
ſurrounding ſphere of its moſt intenſe light, 
or the apparent diſk. 
Then, to an eye placed at any diſtance, as 
at (E); if there were no atmoſphere to the Sun, 
a ſpdt at (d) or at (a) would be ſeen by the 
rays, or in the line (do E) or (a o E); and 
of courſe the whole diameter of the Sun's 
body would be eſtimated by the angle (d E a). 


| But, ſuppoſing the intervention of an atmo- 
| ſphere, of any given denſity whatever and 


eſpecially ſuppoſing it to be of any conſider- 
| | AS able denſity, (as Sir Iſaac Newton and the moſt 
| able aſtronomers do conclude it to be“ ;) the 


See Philoſ. Tranſ. Vol. LVII. p. 401. 
5 ſpot 
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ſpot at (d) will be ſeen by a ray, or in the di- 
rection of a line, which having firſt proceeded 
from (d) to (r), through the atmoſphere, will, 
on paſſing out of ſuch denſer medium into a 
rarer, be bent om the perpendicular (e r p); and 
therefore will reach the eye in the direction 
(fr E). And, in like manner, the ſpot at (a) 
will be ſeen by a ray, or in the direQion of a 
line, which having proceeded from (a) to (t) 
will be bent from, the perpendicular (et q), 
and will reach the eye in the direction 
(gt E). | 

And conſequently the diameter of the Sun's 
body will be eſtimated by the angle (r E t), or 
(f Eg);—and will appear as if it bore as great a 
proportion to that of the whole luminous diſk, 
as (f g) bears to (SS) :—that is, though the 
real diameter ſhould be only (a d), one third of 
the diameter of the Sun's luminous diſk, yet 
it will be meaſured, by the eye, 2s if it were 
a great deal more: the quantum of which en- 
larged appearance will be the larger, the more 
denſe the Sun's atmoſphere in reality is. 

For the ſake of brevity, I have explained 
| this effect as if the whole refraQion took. 
- place at the points (r) or (t):-—but as we 
Y cannot but conclude that the denſity of the 

Sun's. 
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Sun's atmoſphere muſt decreaſe gradually, 
from the Sun's ſurface, to the utmoſt diſtance 
that it ever reaches, (which there is reaſon to 
believe is far beyond the limits of this lumi- 
nous diſk,) there will be a conſtant, continu- 
ally increaſing refration of every ray, the 
whole way, from the Sun's body, through 
its atmoſphere ; which will render the angle 
(rEt) or (f Eg), under which the diameter of 
the Sun's body is eſtimated, (till larger. 


12. And IT muſt add that the ſame re- 
fractive power will obviouſly cauſe the Sun's 
apparent luminous diſk, or the ſurround- 
ing ſphere of intenſe light, to be itſelf 
really ſomewhat nearer to its body, than the 
diſtance here aſſigned, of one diameter ;—be- 
cauſe of the bending of all the rays, from 
the extreme parts of the limb, to meet in one 
point ſooner, and nearer. 

So that, on Both theſe accounts, the Sun's 
viſible diameter, or apparent diſk of intenſe 
light, will indeed both be ſomewhat nearer to 
its ſolid body; and will further be made 70 
appear nearer ſiill, than we have firſt con- 
cluded :—though, if there were no ſolar at- 
moſphere, we might, on fair optical princi- 

ples, 
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ples, conclude, that it would be about -hree 
times the diameter of its body; and would 
alſo appear ſo by obſervations on the ſpots, — 
And we may even allow, that it will be 
cauſed to appear ſo much nearer to the Sun's 
real body, than it actually is; as to coincide 
perfectly, on optical principles alone, with all 
the obſervations, which either Dr. Her/chel or 
others have made, concerning ſpots being at 
any time ſeen c/o/ely approaching to the edge 
or limb of the preſent luminous diſk*; and 
eſpecially if any of them, inſtead of adhering 
quite cloſe to the Sun's body, or being only a 
portion of its body become viſible, might be, 
in reality, at ſome height in its atmoſphere. 


13. It may ſtill further be added;—that, 
conſiſtently with the accurate mathematical rea- 
ſoning of Mr. Cotes t, concerning the Earth's 
atmoſphere, we may conclude, that the Sun's 


That moſt accurate obſerver, the Rev. Mr, Wollaſton, 


of Chiſlehurſt, has ſeen them very near to the limb of the 
.diſk. See Philoſ. Tranſ. Vol. LXIV. p. 337.—-See alſo 


Dr. Wilſon's repreſentations in the ſame Vol. LXIV. 


P · 8. 12. 16. 


1 See Cotes's Hydroſtaties, p. 110 to 118; and the 
very curious Paper of Biſhop Horſley in the Philof. Tranſ. 
Vol. LXIV. p. 245, &c. X 

P- 2453 
| E atmo- 
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atmoſphere muſt needs extend mrich further 
than any poſſible actually viſible appearance of 
it, by means of the luminous diſk; and muſt be 
diminiſhing continually in denſity, 

But however far it may extend, and what- 
ever its denſity, or rarity, may be, beyond that 
luminous diſk of intenſe light, which we have 
been conſidering ; it could, upon optical prin- 
ciples, be ſeen no further than that luminous 
diſk-extends; any more than a' Star in the 
neighbourhood of the Sun at noon-day, or 
than the Moon at the new. 

Although, however, ſuch luminous diſk 
muſt be the vile boundary of the Sun's ap- 
pearance, and of the appearance of the Sun's 
atmoſphere ;—yet on account of different re- 
fractions occaſioned in that atmoſphere, by 
the different denſities of different parts, the 
furface of ſuch diſk muſt appear broken, and 
uneven, as with little knobs :—occaſtoning, 
indeed, exactly ſuch appearances of little ele- 
vations, as Dr, Herſchel mentions ;—and ſuch 
a general appearance of the whole ſurface as 
he deſcribes, as being lile the roughneſs of the 


coat of an orange 


®* Philof. Tranſ. for 1795, p. 56; and ſee alſo the 
Rev. Mr. Wollaſton of Chiſlehurſt's account, Philoſoph. 

Tranſ. Vol, LXIV. p. 339. 
| Dr. 
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Dr. Herſchel, after the whole of his cu- 
rious obſervations on the Solar Diſk, forms 
nearly the ſame kind of concluſions that I had 
before formed®, coneerning the body of the 
Sun not being /o large as it appears when 
meaſured by its preſent viſible diſk+; and 
concerning heat being not in the ſolar rays 
themſelves, but in the bodies heated | :—and 
he forms theſe latter concluſions from ſome 
of thoſe very kind of experiments, which I 
had alſo referred to.— And he then concludes 
the Sun to be an inhabitable world \. 

He rejects, however, with ſome degree of 
aſperity, the ſuppoſition of the Sun's being 
the abode of Bleſſed Spirits; forgetting the 
poſſibility of Spirits being clothed with glori- 
fied bodies; and forgetting that on LORD 
Himſelf, after his riſing from the dead, took 
ſingular pains to convince the diſciples that 
he had a real tangible body, of as actual 


* Theſe concluſions were publiſhed in the firſt edition 
of the Morſels of Criticiſm, in January 1788, when I 
ſent my book to Dr. Herſchel ; and his curious Obſerva- 
tions were communicated to the Royal Society in 1794, 
and publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 1795, 
p- 46. | 

+ Phil. Tran, for 1795, p. 50. 54. 57. 62. 

t Ibid. p. 64. { Ibid. p. 63. 

E 2 ſolid 
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folid ſubſtance as the common human frame 
itſelf. g 


14. Let us take, however, the conclu- 4 
fron ſimply, in Dr. Herſchel's own way ;—- 1 
that the Sun is an inbabitable world; —whe- 
ther its inhabitants be Bleſſed Spirits in glo- 7 
Tified bodies, or of any other claſs ;—yet ſtill, = 
(to proceed with the conſideration of: the- 4 
optical gfecꝭ of rays proceeding from the Sun,) 
it may be added, conſiſtently with what I 
publiſhed fo many years ago ;—that, whether 
they be bodies ſeen by emitted light, — (as An- 
gelt are, in ſo many inſtances, ſaid to have 
appeared, in Holy Scripture, —and as oux 
Lonxp Himſelf appeared, during his tranſ-- 
figuration on the Mount,) —and that. light ſo 
emitted from all manner of bodies on the Sun, 
be, in reality, is rays ;—or whether they be 
bodies illuminated only, according to Doctor 

| Herſchel's hypotheſis, by the luminous beams 

9 5 of Aurore ſhining in the ſolar:atmoſphere ;— 
either way, (on the trueſt philoſophical, and. 
optical principles,) the whole effect of thoſe 2 
luminous rays reaching to our earth, muſt be- 3 '$ 
Juſt ſuch as that of our ſunſhine really is. 37 

For let (SS), Fig. 8, be the body of the Sun; 
9 and 


6290 
and ſuppoſe various objects (abe def ghikl 
mn op) of different colours, to exiſt on differ- 
ent parts of its ſurface ; whatever they may 
reſemble ; whether plants, or animals, or 
buildings, or embodied inhabitants, or moun-- 
tains, or rocks, or rivers, or ſeas; and however 
large, or however minute, they may all or 
any of them be: ſuppoſe them to adorn its 
whole orb, and to ſend rays of light from 
thence ; either emitted light from themſelves ;. 
or light reflected from Auroræ in the Sun's: 
luminous atmoſphere (AAA):—in either caſe, 
the whole congregated pencil of rays that 
reach any eye; from thence, (though ſome may 
be red from (a), or blue from (b), or yellow 
from (e), or green from (d), or orange from (e), 
or indigo from (f), or violet from (g), or purple 
from (h), or of any other intermediate mixed 
colours; ) yet ſtill the whole congregated pen-- 
eil of rays, of ſo many different colours, from 
ſo many different parts, coming from the 
whole diſk, muſt at laft reach any eye, where- 
ever placed, mixed all together, in one pencil 
of rays, as is ſhewn at (E): —and the whole 
pencil will now conſiſt of all thoſe different 
colours combined, and blended together, and 
forming only a whitiſh, or yellowiſh appear- 
ance; 
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ance; which, on the body of the Sun itſelf, 
had exhibited a vaſt variety of differently co- 
loured appearances, of various forms, on its 
whole ſurface. | 


15. Now then, let this pencil of rays, 
(which, on account of the Sun's immenſe diſ- 
tance, comes to our eyes nearly as if they 
were all parallel,) be received on a priſm; 
and what is the well known effe&t ?—why 
plainly, on account of the different refrangi- 
bility of rays of different colours, that whence- 
foever they individually came, or how near 
_ together, or how far off ſoever, any of the dif- 
ferent kinds of them, on their firſt coming 
from the body of the Sun might be; that yet 
theſe rays, from what parts of the Sun ſo- 
ever any of thoſe of each ſeparate primzval 
colour might come, will all at laſt be ſepa- 
rated, by the priſm, exactly according to the 
. preciſe power of refrangibility of the rays of 
each reſpeftive colour; and therefore, conſiſt- 
ently moſt exactly with all the Newtonian 
experiments, will only form a longiſh ſpec- 
trum of the Sun, of the ſeven primzval co- 
lours in ſucceſſive order ; wherein each ſepa- 
rate primeval colour will appear bright, juſt 

| according 
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( 3x ) 
according to the number of the whole ſum- 
total of its correſponding rays, that proceeded 
from every part of the Sun, 

And if, afterwards, by any means, as by 
Sir Iſaac Newton's interpoſed lens, or by 
whirling round a ſurface, on which ſuch co- 
lours are painted in due proportion *, they be 
all again mixed together, the whole effect of 
them will then again be, the producing nearly 
a white, or ſomewhat yellowiſh e 
as common ſunſhine does. 


Thus, Fig. 9. let the combined rays juſt 
mentioned as coming from the Sun (S), be re- 
ceived on a priſm (P), and they will be ſepa- 
rated into the feveral diſtinct ſeven colours at 
(OD), in the regular well-known order. 


Let them. proceed to a lens at (L), and, 
paſſing through it, they will be collected again 
into a bright whitiſh ſpot, in its focus at (F); 
which will be juſt like what the original 
beam of ſunſhine (SP) firſt was; and like it, 
will be compoſed of rays of different colours 
that had before been in a ſeparated ſtate, pro- 
ducing the effect of colours ;-—and which, in 


That is, in the proportion of the length of ſtrings 


forming the ſeven notes of muſic, 


this 
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this inſtance, had even been twice, in ſuch 
ſeparated ſtate, 


16. Our ſunſhine is nearly white ; and 
therefore we call it wh:/e—but in reality it 
has a tint of yellow :—and. upon the foregoing 
-principles it muſt be merely, and moſt ex- 
actly, juſt a compoſition of the aggregate co- 
lours of all the different coloured bodies on 
.the whole hemiſphere of the Sun, whatever 
they be. 


But, ſhould any Star, or other Sun, have more 
bodies coloured blue, on its ſurface ;—then 
the light of that Sun, or Star, would, inſtead 
.of being, as ours is, yellotiſb, be in 87744 
more bluciſh, or greeniſh. 


And ſhould ſuch Star, orSun, have more bo- 
dies coloured red upon its ſurface ;—the light 
.of that Sun, or Star, would, inſtead of being 
yellowiſh, as ours is, be more redgi/h, or 
orange- coloured *. 


+ Even with regard to one Star of the firſt magnitude, 
the Dog Star, or Sirius, (our neareſt neighbour,) it is 
upon record, that it has changed its colour,—as has been 
already mentioned, Vol. I. p. 109. and p. 69, _ 
And ſee Philoſ. Tranſ. Vol. LI. p. 499+ 


17. And 
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17. And hence we may account for chat 
curious circumſtance, formerly obſerved by 
Dr. Herſchel himſelf; that the Stars, in 
reality, are of /o many different colours. 


18. In ſhort we may, with more than com- 
mon probability, venture to conclude, that 
the 


* See Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. LXXV. p. 47, 
&c. Hence alſo we may account for the different co- 
lours of the Planets, as ſeen by us, by means of the Sun's 
reflected rays. For, where the proportion of bodies of the 
ſeven different colours, and of their intermediate tints, re- 
flecting light, is nearly the ſame as that on the Sun itſelf ; 
the brightneſs-of the Planet will approach neareſt to the 
white, or yellowiſh white light of the Sun: like Venus, or 
Mercury,—Where the yellow, orange, and red colours are 
more abundant by reflection from the ſurfaces of bodies, 
than the green, blue, indigo, and purple ;—there, ſo many 
of theſe latter rays being abſorbed, the planet will have a 
deep fiery colour, like Mars.—And where objects reflect- 
ing the blue, and indigo, and purple, and yellow rays 
moſt predominate, there the planet will appear pale, as 
does our Moon. | 

And, on this occaſion, it may not be improper to relate 
a curious and intereſting phænomenon, that I was once fo 
fortunate as to behold, | 

Travelling, between eleven and twelve o'clock at night, 
from Bridge-north to Ludlow, on the 15th of Auguſt 1788, 
over that well-known curious ridge of hills by Cleobury ; 
and it being a bright evening on the whole, but with many 
flying ſhowers ; I ſaw the Moon, which was very near the 

F full, 
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the light of every Star, is- neither more, nor 
leſs, than the emanation of all the viſible glory, 
from all the bright appearances of all the 
beautiful and glorious bodies and works of 
creation therein. 

And with regard to our earth in particular, 


full, appearing moſt bright, and bezutifully, towards the 
ſouth-eaſt, above the horizon of the valley on my left 
hand ;—and in the valley on my right hand, towards 
the north-weſt, I inſtantly ſaw a moſt perfect lunar rain- 
bow; appearing with its two ends reſting on the diſtant 
country, like a ſolar rainbow ;——which continued entire, 
and to be ſeen without defect in any part, for more 
than a quarter of an hour.——It was, in every reſpect, 
like a ſolar rainbow; except that the colours, inſtead 
of being ſo bright, and vivid, ſeemed flattened, and 
deadened, like colours painted in diſtemper ;z—and except 
one other circumſtance, which was moſt extraordinary, 
and which I marked with great attention; and this was, 
that whereas the rings of the other fix colours were per- 
ſectly of the ſame tints, and of the ſame breadths in pro- 
portion, as in the ſolar rainbow; yet the ring in the 
midſt, which ſhould have been green, was almoſt colour- 
leſs, and nearly of the ſame tint with all the reſt of the 
ſurrounding ſky, which was here ſeen through the bow— 
only that it had an exceeding feint tint of yellow. 

I ſhould myſelf, from hence, conclude, that there were 
no objects refleting green rays, in the Moon; and that, 
therefore, all the green ſolar rays ſhining upon it, were 
abſorbed. But 1 muſt leave others to examine this 
matter even ſtill more nicely, and to reaſon ſtill more fully 
upon it. * 


We 
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we may conclude, that the ſame variouſly- 
coloured rays, which had frft, and previouſly, 
adorned ſo many differently-coloured bodies, on 
the Sun ; afterwards, when they come in 
one united beam of ſunſhine, to the ſurface of 
this globe, our habitation, are there, again ſo 
ſeparated, by reflection from the ſurfaces of 
different bodies, (whilſt thoſe ſeveral bodies 
abſorb the rays of ſome colours, and reflect 
only the others, by means of their differently- 
laminated texture, in a manner which has been 
ſo fully explained by Sir Iſaac Newton ,) that 
they do thereby cauſe all thoſe bodies, by 
their reflected light, to appear of all thoſe re- 
ſpective various colours; and, in a ſecondary 


* See Newton's Opticks, Book II. Part ii. p. 168. 179, 
&c. octavo edit. There are ſome very curious experi- 
ments alſo, related in the Philoſ. Tranſ. Vol. LV. p. 11, 
concerning the colours of bodies, or rather ' thoſe re- 
flected by bodies, being in proportion to their denſities. 
And there are ſtill further ſome very curious experiments 
mentioned in Philoſ. Tranſ. Vol. LXIX. p. 882, con- 
cerning the ſucceſſive colours appearing on melted lead, 
as it cools :—all which tend to ſhew, how the colours of 
bodies depend upon their increaſed, or diminiſhed den- 
fity; and upon the thickneſs, or thinneſs, of their out- 
ward lamine;—in conſequence of which it is that certain 
of the Sun's coloured rays are OY nnn. whilſt 
all the others are abſorbed, 


F 2 manner, 


68 
manner, to produce a beautiful variety of 
ſcenery, and of adornment here ; as there is 
the utmoſt reaſon to believe they had firſt done, 
in a primary, and more glorious manner, by 
their emanation from the infinite variety of 
bodies on the Sun itſelf. 

And if ſo;—then, (as has been previouſly 
concluded in the preceding pages of this 
work,) our Sunſhine, and the ſhining of the 
Stars, is neither more, nor leſs, than the 
emiſſion and communication of glory :—of glory 

firſt manifeſted, by the po WER AND GOOD= 

- NESS OF God, in His Works of Creation on 
the Sun; and in His Creatures reſiding upon 
the Sun ;—and upon the ä 
communicated to us. 

A communication of perceptions, of variety 
and beauty of forms, of colours, and of beau- 
tifully tinted appearances, derived from the 
Sun by means of radiations, firſt exhibiting 
ſcenes of glory there ; and then divided out 
again, on this our terreſtrial world, into the 
appearances of awfully diſtant, and lowly, in- 
ferior ſcenes of beauty, and variety here. 

Manifeſtations of THe Divine MaJjesTyY 
AND GLORY, even upon earth :—and pro- 
ceeding, equally with the manifeſtations in the 

heavens, 


8988 


heavens, from that Divine Giver M all things, 
THE GREAT CREATOR; — to whom the 
Powers in heaven lift up their voices conti- 
nually, with holy praiſe, ſaying, 


Holy— Holy— Holy Lord God of Sabaoth ! 
Heaven and Earth are full of the Majeſty of 
Thy Glory*, 


* Ifaiah, ch. vi. ver, 3. Hebrews, ch. i. ver. 10. Rer. 
ch. iv. ver. 8. 11. 
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No. II. 


DISSERTATION, 
REFERRING TO 
Vol. I. p. 135, Octavo, and p. 86, Quarta, 


THE USE OF THE WORD HEAVENS.. 


TRE ſublimity, and manifeſtly deſigned 
variety of the different expreſſions, in Holy 
Writ, concerning Heaven, —and the Heavens, 
—and the Heaven of Heavens, —- may juſtly 
lead us to apprehend, that ſome of the ancient 
Patriarchs, and Prophets, and Sacred Penmen, . 
were not only led, by Divine inſpiration, to 
uſe words and language accurately adapted to 
the moſt abſtruſe truths; but that they were 
even themſelves acquainted with moſt en- 
larged ideas of aſtronomy. 


The 


( 49 ) 

The country, and atmoſphere, in which 
they lived ; their contemplative habits of life; 
the celebrated fame of Chaldzan, and of 
Eaſtern Science ; and the tradition, that Py- 
thagoras received the knowledge of the Solar 
Syſtem, and many of his philoſophical prin- 
ciples from the Eaſt ; are circumſtances that 
do all lead us to this concluſion. And the fact 
ſeems in reality to have been, merely that the 
knowledge of it was for a time loſt, or ob- 
ſcured ; by means of the abominable perver- 
ſions of it“, and by the introduction of horrid 
idolatry 


The Chaldzans ſeem to have been the firſt intro- 
ducers of the corruptions of idolatry, by means of the 
myſterious repreſentations under which they veiled their 
aſtronomical knowledge, and diſcoveries. - And the Egyp- 
tians not only followed them in this matter, but groſsly 
increaſed the abomination.— Let there is the utmoſt rea- 
ſon to believe, that, whilſt Abraham, the Father of all Be- 
lievers and Apprehenders of Divine Truth, fled from the 
torrent of impiety; and was called, and left his country, 
to preſerve the true worſhip and knowledge of GOD; 
and to convey to future ages, the Divine Promiſes of 
final Deliverance, and Redemption ; that both the Chal- 
dean Magi, and the Egyptian Priefts, and the Indian 
Bramins, preſerved as hidden and ſecret ſcience, much 
more knowledge of the true aſtronomical account of the 
univerſe, than we are at all aware of.—There is no ſmall 
reaſon to believe that the Edomitet, who had the know- 


8 5 ledge, 


„ 


idolatry in worſhipping the hoſt of heaven; — 
from which Abraham turned away, and came 
out of his own country, with ſuch holy ab- 


horrence. 
It was loſt alſo poſſibly ſtill further, in 


conſequence of the extraordinary and myſte- 
rious care, taken by thoſe who were really 
well learned, to keep their ſcience from pro- 
fanation ;—and in conſequence alſo of the de- 
luge of violence, wickedneſs, and ignorance, 
that ſoon ſpread over the world. 

Let this fact, however, be, or not, as it 
may; it ſeems to be a fair concluſion, ariſing 


from the compariſon of the different expreſ- 


ledge of conſtellations and letters before the time of 7%, 
derived their knowledge of aſtronomy and of letters fr 

Abraham ;—and the journey of the Magi to Jeruſalem, on 
the birth of our Lox D; and the ancient uſe of the ſigns 
of the Zodiac preſerved in India g; the obſervations of 
Abbe la Pluche, concerning the Egyptians 56; and the till 
more curious, and extenſive reſearches of Mr. Maurice, 
concerning Indian Antiquities z—all tend to convince us, 
that the Gentiles were not ignorant of the «works of Crea- 
tion, though they did not retain GOD in their knowledge ||. 


* See Newton's Chronology. Biſhop Horſley's edit. Vol. V. p. 10. 155. 

+ Matthew, ch. ii. ver. 2. 7. 9. 10. 

+ Philoſ. Tranſ. Vol. LXII. p. 353. h 

{ Hiſtory of the Heavens, Vol. I. p. 2. 108. 183. 233. See alſo Newton's 
Chronology, Vol. V. p. 56. 61. 

|| Romans, ch. i. ver. 28. 


G ſions 


1 


fions in Holy Scripture; and of the manner 
in which they are ſeverally uſed ;—that, by 
6 paves Ts epars, the Heaven of Heaven, is ta- 
citly meant, the Solar Sy/{em, the Sun and its 
attendant inferior worlds, 


By e 80ers Tw eparay, the Heaven of Hea- 
vens, 1s meant, our Univerſe; or all thoſe 
fixed Stars, (with their attendant inferior 
worlds,) which compoſe a group, or com- 
pany by themſelves, far remote from the reſt 
of the heavenly hoſts; according to the idea 
of an Univerſe, which Dr. Herſchel has at laſt 
ſo juſtly adopted *. | 
And that, by di &pavo! Tor gary, the Hea- 

vent of Heavens, is meant, the whole congre- 
gation of ſuch ſplendid and magnificent Uni= 
verſes, — or an Univerſe of Untver ſes ;—theglo- 
rious Temple of THE GREAT CREATOR, 
filled with HIS marvellous works. 


Whilſt by the ſingle word ses, Heaven, is 
denoted, either any one of theſe individual 
 flarry manſions of bliſs; or, in general, the 
glorious ſcene beheld, beyond the clouds, 
above our heads,—where the wiſe, and the 
ignorant—the devout, and the indevout, have 


* Sce Philoſ. Tranſ. for 1795, p. 63. 68. 
7 ſo 


„ 


ſo uſually, in all ages, apprehended to exiſt, 
ſome how or other, the regions of future hap- 
pineſs, and glory. 

And indeed that the Sacred Writers did 
really apprehend tho/e regions of happineſs to 
be actual worlds, and real places of abode, and 
not merely ideal conceptions; ſeems to ap- 
pear from many paſlages in Scripture ;—and 
perhaps from none more than from thoſe 
divine words of Meo/cs, in the Book of Deu- 
teronomy, as they ſtand tranſlated in the Sep- 
tuagint: 


Deuteronomy, chap. xi. 


Ver. 21. De woAunuegevonre®, vai of 
nec ray UiY Upaav, Em The NC ne 
wpuooey Kugiog reg WATEHOLY Uuwy 0BVHK 
ao, xalwg ol e. Ts Beavs Ent ThE 
Vs. | : 

21. That your days may be many ; and the 
days of your ſons upon the land which the Lord 


*The Vatican copy has uaxgonurprionre, that you may 
live hong; a circumſtance which, diſtinctly in itſelf, and 
unconnected with other ideas, hardly bears a compariſon 


with heaven. 
| G 2 fware 


(44 -) 


ſware unto your fathers to give them, As THE 
DAYS OF HEAVEN UPON THE EARTH, 


Surely theſe words, in their true import, 
imply, not merely /ength of duration of days, 
but alſo ſcenes of beauty, and plenty, during 
thoſe days: Juſt as a plain untutored mind, 
beholding the verdant beauty of the ſpring, 
in a well-adorned, well-cultivated country, 
and in a fine ſunſhine day, is apt to cry out, 
uſing even ſimilar words, with honeſt rapture, 
—lt is an heavenly proſpect, and an beaven!y 
day! © | 

And there is a very remarkable paſſage, in 
the Epiſtles of St. Paul, which intimates, in 
the ſtrongeſt manner, the near connection 
which all he inhabitants of the Heavens, ac- 
cording to that holy apoſtle's ideas, have with 
the inhabitants upon earth ; and, at the ſame 
time, does ſeem ſtill more ſtrongly to point 
out wwhat, and where, the heavens are. 


It is in his Epiſtle to the Epheſians, 
Chap. iii. 
Ver. 15. EE & Wwxo% Water ey Bpavoi; 
za EN NG vrt la.. 
Ver. 15. 
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( 45 ) 
Ver. 15. Of whom the whole family, in 


THE HEAVENS, and on earth, is named, 


Where the word /amily, wr, can ſurely 
mean nothing leſs than the inhabitants in the 
heavens, as well as thoſe on earth. 


With which paſſage deſerves to be com- 
pared that very ſtriking one in the Book of 


Deuteronomy, 
Chap. iv. 


Ver. 19. Kai un Tore avabaeae ei 

% > * 3 53 * * * 
76Y BERVCY, x αν TO) ih, xai x TEAT> 
vm, #01 rc dg, x I RITH TOY HOTpOV 
rd se, Wales Teoorunaons d 

% * 3 -, * 3 Pg / 
AU AATEEUTTG OUTOL,, & * Kręiog 
e , 7 % — — 59 
0 Gebe 08 abr TAO0W Tolg Ehe, Tos 
UTOX&TW WOYTOC TE S. 

Ver. 19. And that thou mayeſt not, when 


thou lookeſt up unto heaven, and ſeeſt the ſun, 
and the moon, and the flars, and all the adorn- 
ment of heaven, err, and worſhip, and ſerve 
them, which the Lord thy God hath divided 
(portioned out) even them themſelves, to all the 
nations that are under the whole heaven. 


A moſt 


( 46- ) 


A maſt fair interpretation of which words 
leems to be, that they are given to be, or di- 
vided out to be, mere habitations, to all he 
nations of" beings that are in the whole uni- 
verſe, 


And we have a further confirmation of 
theſe ideas, in the 136th Pſalm, at verſe 5th, 
where we find words that are tranſlated in a 
very ſublime manner, in our verſion : 


Wno, by His excellent wiſdom, made the 
heavens : for His mercy endureth for ever. 


The Septuagint has them : 
oe / % 7 * , 
Ver. 5. To Toinoavr! ve Beavoug e 
ovyccet, 
Ori eig TOY HIGVH To EAECG UTE. 


Ver. 5. Who made the heavens in wiſdom, 
Becauſe His mercy extendeth to the 
aion (of ations). 


And ſurely, from the remarkable peculiarity 
of the expreſſion 7w q who made 
it may fairly be inferred, that the heavens, 
properly ſo called, are not merely ſpiritual, 

and 
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and ideal ſcenes of happineſs; inviſible to, and 
not to be perceived by, any of thoſe which 
we call bodily ſen/es;-—but that they are ac- 
tual works of configuration, and as much the 
durable effect of an exerted operation as our 
earth. And indeed the words, the Heavens, 
do, in this verſe, ſeem plainly to be intended 
to mean poſitively the very fixed flars, that 
are ſeen in the heaven or atmoſphere above 
our heads :—and if ſo, then, from the con- 
ſtant indiſcriminate application of the word 
Heaven, it follows, that each ſtar is one hea- 
ven, or one of the heavens; for we know 
from the words of Holy l rit, that the air, 
the atmoſphere itſelf, is not properly heaven. 


It deſerves attention, too, that in the paſ- 
ſage already cited from Deuteronomy, ch. iv. 
ver. 19, the whole beautiful adornment of 
heaven, 

TAYTH TOY XOTPROY TE Be, 
is mentioned, juſt in the ſame manner-as in 
Geneſis, chap. ii. ver. 1. where, according to 
the Septuagint tranſlation, the beautiful adorn-- 
ment, both of the heavens, and of the earth, 
are ſpoken of as having exactly one and the 
fame mode of expreſlion very fitly applied to 


them, 
Geneſis, 


( 48 ) 


Geneſis, chap. ii. 
Ver. i. Kat ovyersAcolnoay 0 Seæydg 
v i Ih, #% wg 0 xbοονεα RUTWY. 


Ver. 1. And the heaven and the carth were 


finiſhed, (or completed,) and all the adornment 
of them. 


Perhaps the idea of the fixed ſtars being 
really heavens, may alſo with propriety be 
awfully kept in view, both when we read 


thoſe words of our BLESSED LoRp, 


John, chap. XIV, 

Ver. 2. Ey TH bK T8 Wœręëg [8 
uc TANK Elow' 

2. In my Father's Houſe are many abodes : 
and even in reading that moſt ſublime paſſage 
in the Epiſtle to the Epheſians, 

Chap. iv. 

Ver. 10. O x , arg sg x 0 
dy v rege WAVTWY TWY Hαενανν , iy 
W j TH πτπ¾πẽ.¹.ç fl. 

Ver. 10. He that deſcended, is even the 


very ſame as Him that aſcended far above all 
the heavens, that He might jill all things. 
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No. III. E 


A NOTE 


CONCERNING 


THE CREATION OF THE STARS: 


REFERRING TO 
Vol. I. p. 141 of the Octavo Edition, 
AND TO 


P. go of the Quarto Edition. 


WI find it written in the Book of Geneſis, 
chap. 1. ver. 1 and 2, 

That, — In the beginning GoD made (or 
created) the heaven, and the earth :—and that 
the earth was without form, and void ;—or 
rather was ade. "ET, AXQATHOKEURGP 0 —N0 ob. + 
jed of fight ;—not yet built up into any beautiful 
form. or was without adornment.) 

But it is very remarkable, that we do not 
in like manner read, that the heaven alſo was 
without form, and void ;—which yet, we may 

H rather 


( 59 ) 
rather conclude we ſhould have done ; if, (as 
ſome imagine,) the Sun and the Moon, and 
all the Stars, had been created only the fourth 
day. 

What, then, is the fair and plain inference ? 
Is it not, that the Sun, —and the fixed Stars, 
were, from the beginning, and long before 
our preſent habitable earth, built up into form, 
and adorned :—and that indeed the Moſaical 
detail, is almoſt entirely confined to the ac- 
count of the wonderful and glorious Divine 
operation, performed upon this our earth, 
during the ſix days ;—and upon its dependent 
and attendant ſatellite, the Moon? 

The Word of God, and true Philoſophy,— 
(the philoſophy founded on the contempla- 
tion of viſible objects ſurrounding us,) - and 
plain Common Senſe - do all concur, in re- 
ality, to ſupport this obvious interpretation ;— 
and to reſiſt, equally, the blaſphemy of blaſ- 
phemers,—and the poiſonous effects of dog- 
matizing preſumption, vindicating both miſ- 
tranſlation, and ignorant miſapprehenſion ; 
and ſometimes ſupporting both, even by per- 
ſecution. | 

All concur to teach us, that the G/ory of 
God manifeted in the works of Creation, in the 
Heavens, 


1 
Heavens, is not merely juſt about fix thouſand 
years old. 

That the Glory of that ALMIGHTY 
GOD, manifeſted in His Mighty Works, 
cannot be ſo limited. Oe 

The Glory of That God, — The GREAT 
Creator—in whoſe fight a thouſand years are 
but as one day*;—and whoſe Glory continueth 
for ever in the Heavens ;—and WHO IS AN 
EVERLASTING KING ft. | 


And whilſt it is utterly inconceivable, and 
contrary to every apprehenſion we are en- 
dowed with; how there ſhould have been, at 
all, a regular diviſion, and ſucceſſion, of day 
and night ;—the ii day,—and the ſecond 
day,—and the third day of the creation,—ac- 
cording to what we read in verſes 5. 8. and 13. 
—if there were mo Sun then exiſting—nor 
any Sun created till the fourth day. 

So, conſiſtently with the ſublime declara- 
tion of the inſpired Pſalmiſt, that 


Pſalm xix. ver. 1. 
The Heavens declare the Glory of God : 
ME Peter, chap. iii. ver. 8. 


T Jeremiah, chap. x. ver, 10. 
H 2 and 


P ala, —from everlaſting, 


( 52 ) 
and with that as ſublime declaration of holy 


Job, 


Chap. xxvi. | 
Ver. 13. That by His Spirit He hath gar- 
niſhed the heavens : 


and according to the words of Iſaiah, that 


Chap. xl. 
Ver. 22. He ftretcheth out the heavens as @ 


curtain; and ſpreadeth them out as a tent to 
dwell in : 


we cannot but conclude, that the Stars, — ſuch 
wondrous exertions of Divine wiſdom, and 
power, and goodneſs, and ſuch noble teſti- 
monies thereof, — exiſted, as it is expreſſed by 
the holy Pſalmiſt, 
Pſalm xc; 
Ver. 2. Before the mountains were brought 


forth, or ever the earth and the world were 
made. 


Tz8T1MONIES of HIS Mighty Operations. 


Micah, chap. 5. 
Ver. 2. Wheſe goings forth have been from 


And 


8 
And with whom was wiſdom from everlaſt- 
ing, from the beginuing,—or ever the earth 
was :—as it is expreſſed in the Book of Pro- 
verbs, chap. viii. ver. 23. 


Of His mighty operations, whoſe holy 
Prophet, and inſpired Pſalmiſt, when he is 
ſpeaking prophetically, in holy rapture, even 
of the eſtabliſhment of the eternal kingdom of” 
the Mzss1An, ſpeaks of it as having nothing 
ſo worthy to be compared therewith, as the 
duration of the Sun : 


Pſalm Ixxxix. 


Ver. 35. His Seed ſhall endure for ever: 
and His Seat is like as the Sun before me. 


Can a proper, and ſufficiently ſublime idea 
be annexed to theſe words, if we are to con- 
clude that the Sun, and the Stars, were created 
only about fix thouſand years ago ;—and that 
both it and them are to be utterly deſtroyed, 
at what we call the end of our world? 
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No. IV. 


A NOTE 
CONCERNING 


Tus ELEMENTARY FLUID or HEAT: 


REFERRING TO 
Vol. I. p. 144 in the Octavo Edition, 
AND TO 


P. 92 in the Quarto Edition. 


Ir has been briefly intimated in the pages 
referred to, that the elementary fluid of heat, 
is that, by means of which fire, and all its 
effects exiſt ;—and by means of which, even 
the effects of light, in producing genial 
warmth, are communicated, from the Sun, to 

the Earth. 
But this matter may be rendered, in other 
words, perhaps ſtill more intelligible; by 
6 adding, 


5 


adding, that, Flame, —and the Light of a 


lamp, or of a candle, —is merely this very 
Jluid of heat, (which is ſometimes by chemiſts 
called caloric,) let looſe, in a more elaſtic ſtate; 
and flying off, by its immenſe elaſtic force, in 
bright rays of vapour in a ſtate of ignition. 
That Burning is merely the proceſs of 
changing this fluid, in any ſolid body what- 
ever, from a fixed to an elaſtic Nate ; when, 
by means of its elaſticity, it diſorganizes every 
conſtituent part of the body, and breaks forth, 
And that, unleſs this elementary fluid of 
heat exiſted in our atmoſphere, the whole 
would be ſo unavoidably denſe, and opake, 
that the Sun's rays could not penetrate, ſo as 
to afford any light or heat at all :—nor in- 
deed, let them ſhine ever ſo long on any ſub- 
ſtance, would they produce any heat at all, 
unleſs this fluid were previouſly exiſting in 
that ſubſtance. | 1 0 
Nevertheleſs it may be true, and moſt pro- 
bably is ſo, that this elementary fluid of heat 
has not only a great affinity to „ire, into 
which it is converted;—but even to /ight it- 
ſelf, and to the rays of the Sun.—Nay that 
even the Sun's rays, and alſo lightning and 
the electric fluid, may be ſtill this very ele- 
mentary 
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mentary fluid of heat, only exiſting in a dif- 
ferent, and much more perfect, and more 
elaſtic ſtate :—differing from its exiſtence in 
each of its different ſtates, as rays of the ſame 
light do differ from one another in different 
colours. 

And as heat is not, according to our groſs 
ideas of it, eſſentially exiſting in the Sun's 
rays themſelves; ſo it may alſo be obſerved, 
that /ightning is ſometimes without heat :— 
for that there is what has been ſometimes 
called a cold fuſion of metallic ſubſtances by 
lightning. 

Perhaps we may be allowed to conſider the 
Elementary Fluid of Heat, (or Caloric,) as ex- 
iſting in /even diſtin&t ſeparate ſtates ;—in 


every one of which its whole character is 
different, 


It may be conſidered, perhaps, 


1. As fixed elementary fire, —or fixed calo- 
ric—in a ſolid ftate, in metals, _ plants, 
and in other ſubſtances. 


2. As nearly quieſcent—and ſlowly acting ca- 
toric ;—where it is no longer ſolid, but begins 
to expand in metals, or to yield ſome degree 
of warmth ;—but neither flies off, nor burns. 

| I 3. As 
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3. As radiant caloric ; flying off in ſtraight 
lines; — which is actual burning ;—and ren- 
ders metals red-hot; —exhibiting the appear- 
ance of fire. 


4. As fame; — which is ignited vapour. 


5. As luminous meteoric—or phoſphoric va- 
pour ;—which, in many inſtances, ſeems evi- 
dently to be neither flame, on the one hand, 
nor the electric fluid on the other. 


6. As the electric fluid. 
7. As light. 


But whether the electric fluid, and light, be 
in reality portions of the (caloric or) elemen- 
tary fluid of heat, exiſting in more perfectly 
elaſtic, and in perfectly different ſtates or 
whether they be, each of them, perfectly diſ- 
tin elementary fluids ;—it is manifeſt, from 
many electrical experiments, and from many 


experiments on phoſphoric bodies, that both 


may be emitted, without the bodies that emit 
them being at all either in an ignited or even 
in an heated fate. 
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No. V. 
A DISSERTATION 


CONCERNING 
THE WORD AIQN; 


AND CONCERNING 
EUTURE EXISTENCE: 


REFERRING TO 


Vol. I. p. 211, Octayo Edition; 


AND TO 


P. 137, Quarto Edition. 
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Tu E meaning of the word Al, appears 

, to deſerve deep attention, and to be ſtill more 

fully conſidered ; for there is a moſt ſublime 

uſe of it, by the holy Pſalmiſt, in the 48th 

Pſalm; where we find it manifeſtly applied 

with ſeveral diſtinctions, as relating to very wo 
different, and greatly- extended ſtates of du- 
1 ration, 


6) 


ration, in which every living ſoul is con- 


eerned. 

It is in the laſt verſe, which is the 1 5th in 
the Septuagint, and the 14th in our tranſla- 
tion: | 


Ver. 15. Ori ETog sch ò Oecc, 0 Oc; 
Iuονον eig TOY did, 
Kat eig Toy Hwyn Ta de. 
Auto; Woluaya ud eig TE 
didν. 8 
For this God is our God through THE Alox, 
and through THE AION OF AION. He. ſhall 


be our Paſtor, ( or Guide,) THROUGH THE 
AIONS. 


Here we find diſtinctions concerning the 
Aion ;—the Aion of Aion ;—and the Aion 
that are very ſimilar to thoſe of d de; 
and 6 B24vos 18 dev and o 8 pxY0s rh Se v 5 
—and of  epavo! Twy ggpxywy—mentioned al- 
ready“, the Heaven, —and the Heaven of Hea- 
ven, — and the Heaven of Heavens, —and the 


Vol. I. p. 134, 135, octavo edit.; and p. 85, 86, 
quarto edit. | 
Heavens 
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Heavens of Heavens :—and theſe expreſſions 
of Aions, like thoſe of Heavens, ſeem to imply 
moſt adequately preciſe ideas; every one of 
which are more comprehenſive than the pre- 
ceding. 

Ideas, that greatly tranſcend that general 
one, conveyed in the words of our tranſlation, 
which is in common uſe ; where we read, 


Ver. 48. For this God is our God, for ever 
and ever : He ſhall be our Guide unto death, 


There is alſo a plain intimation, that the 
Sacred Writer intended ſome vaſt extent of 
the idea to be conveyed, and ſome plain dif- 
ference to be obſerved, in the proper uſe of 
the words Ale, and 'Aiwya, in St. Paul's 
Epiſtle to the Epheſians ;—where we read, in 
context with words that evidently relate to 
the future Iife and ſlate of Chriſtians, and of 
the Chriſtian Church, 


Chap. iii. | 
Ver. 21. AuTw 1 dE & Th ckxknolx 
e Xelic Inos, eig Wdong TH; YER; r 
d TWY RiQVY. ANY. | 
Which verſe ſeems to be capable of being, 
with 


% 
with the greateſt propriety, moſt cloſely 
tranſlated : 

Ver. 21. To Him be Glory in the Church, 


in CyrisT JESUS, through all the ſucceſſions 
(generations, or ages) of the ALON OF AIONS, 


A tranſlation, which conveys, ſurely, a more 
extended, and nobler idea, than the confining 
the words, by a ſort of implication, to what 
relates only to this world ; which our preſent 
tranſlation has a tendency to do, ſtanding as 
we read them: 


Ver. 21. Unto Him be Glory in the Church 
by Cuxier Jesvs, throughout all ages, world 
without end. 


It is almoſt impoſlible for any human being, 
to live without meditating frequently on a 
Future ate; unleſs all the faculties of the ſoul 
are abſorbed in groſs ſenſuality. 


A future ſtate unqueſtionably conſiſts in 
another kind of life, eſſentially different from 
this groſs mode of exiſtence in fieſb and blood 
here.—It will indeed be a ſpiritual life.—And 
the promiſed refurretion which Chriſtians 
look for, will, we may be aſſured, be a reſur- 

6 rection 


G 
rection to a ſpiritual liſe“ò; the ſole free gift 
of GOD, through the GREAT MESSIAH, 
our Lord JESUS CHRIST ; however, or in 
whatſoever f order, time, place, or manner 
beſtowed. 

But yet @ Reſurrefion to life, muſt be a 
Reſurrection to ſome ſtate of poſitive indivi- 
dual exiſtence,—and to the beholding of the 
Works, and Creation, of Almighty God. 

And ir muſt be, in a true and real ſenſe, a 
bodily flate ; though not juſt ſuch as our pre- 
ſent groſs bodily ſtate here, conſiſting of mere 
fleſh and blood ;—becauſe the holy Apoſtle ex- 
preſsly ſays , that there is a ſpiritual body, as 
well as a natural body ;—and becauſe our Lord 
Himſelf appears to have taken ſuch extraor- 
dinary, and ſurely unexpected care, to con- 
vince His blefled Apoſtles, that His Riſen 
Body, (the proof, and pattern of our own Re- 
ſurrection,) was a real body, that could eat 
part of a broiled fiſh, and of an boney-comb\, 
and which had FLESH AND BONES, which a 


* See Obſervations by the Rev. Mr. Jeſſe, on the Scrip- 
tures, p. 114. 116. 

+ 2 Cor, ch. xv. ver, 23. f Ibid, ver, 44- 

Luke, ch. xxiv. ver. 39-41, 42, 43- 


MERE 
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. MERE SPIRIT hath not —and becauſe St. 
Paul expreſsly declares *,—that / the Spirit of 
Him that raiſed up Feſus from the dead, dwell 
in us; He that raiſed up Chriſt from the dead, 
ſhall alſo quicken OUR MORTAL BODIES, by 
His Spirit that dwelleib in us. 


Surely, therefore, though we muſt not con- 
clude the future world to be a mere continua- 
tion, or renewal of the preſent mode of hu- 
man exiſtence ; or of the preſent life, only 
perfected in its kind, and privileged with a 
progreſſive degree of ſcience, with perpetual 
duration, and uninterrupted ſelf-conſciouſ- 
neſs ;—yet we may reſt aſſured, that it is a 
renovation to a real bodily fate of exiſtence ; 
wherein, as holy Job expreſſes his holy 
hope f, we ſhall behold the Works of God :— 
and ſhall behold them, with bodily eyes, capa- 
ble of ſuſtaining the effulgence of that exceſs 
of glory, the appearance of which could not 
be born by mortal eyes on earth . 


* Romans, ch. viii. ver. 11. 
+ Job, ch. xix. ver. 26, 27. 
1 Acts, ch. ix. ver. 3-9. 12. 17, 18. Ch, xxvi. ver. 13. 


Hence, 


Wm 

Hence, then, we may conclude, that neither 
the idea of a future exiſtence, in and for the 
duration of ſome future Aion; or even for an 
Aion of Aions, amongſt the heavens ;—or 
an exiſtence in ſucceſſive flations, in ſtart, and 
heavenly worlds ; even in a bodily flate ;—nor 
the idea of a reſurrection to a millennial flate, 


for a time upon earth ;—do by any means im- 


ply grof7 ideas, derived from falſe philoſophy : 
—nor do they deſerve to be haſtily rejected, 
for fear they ſhould be found to have too 
great a conſonancy with the opinions of 
Plato, or of Ariſtotle, or of any other think- 
ing, contemplative men, to whom that HoLY 
SPIRIT, the alone Giver of all Wiſdom, may 
have imparted any powers of reaſoning, 
amongſt the nations of the Gentiles ;—diſ- 
penſing, and dividing to every man, ſeverally 
as He will *. 38 

And we may alſo conclude, (ſtrange as the 
expreſſion may appear, ) that the future Aions 
may even be co-ex/tent, in different parts of 
ſpace. | 
We ought moſt undoubtedly to be under 
trembling apprehenſions, whilſt we write or 


* x Corinthians, ch. xii. ver. 11, | 
K think 
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think on ſuch a ſubjeR, leaſt we ſhould form 
any concluſions inadvertently.—But, perhaps, 
(I will only adventure to ſay perhaps,) — 
different Aions—in different worlds; in dif- 
ferent ſtars, and in their different planets, may 
| exiſt at one and the ſame time. 
' And as we know, and it is affirmed in 
Holy Seripture, that all things, paft,—pre/ent, 
and % come, are, and were, and will be, for 


ever, in an ineffable and ſuper-eminent man- 
ner, preſent to THE ALMIGHTY GOD ;— 
ſo, even in a finite degree, and even to finite 
ſpiritual beings, —in different ſtars and worlds, 
the things that are paſti, and were only once 
preſent to beings now exiſting in one ſtate, or 
Aion, in the ſtars and heavens, may be now, 
at this inſtant, preſent to others in this world, 
or in ſome. other world: and the things that 
are now only future, to beings in this world, 
or in many other worlds; may be actually, at 
this very inſtant, preſent to other beings, in 
ſome of the wide, and glorious, and merciful 
regions of Almighty God's Creation ;—W HO 
is indeed, in a nobler ſenſe than Man, or even 
Angels, can rightly comprehend, THE FA- 
THER OF ALL, and Tux ALONE GivER 


OF ALL, 
In 
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In H 2s no val, neither Jhadeww 
of turning *, 

And yet, (though (Git atheiſtical blaſ- 
phemers, and ſcoffers, in theſe latter days, 
have dared even to hint expreſſions, intimat- 
ing ideas of the ſuppoſed tediouſneſs of a 
torpid ſameneſt in the days of eternity,) per- 
haps the trueſt, and moſt exalted, —the moſt 
juſt, and the beſt conception we can at all 
form concerning any exiſtence, paſt, preſent, 
or to come,—and concerning the Aion them- 
ſelves, —and tbe . Heavens, —the Stars, and 
glorious future worlds, —is that of endleſs, 
and wnceaſing variety; and is moſt fully con- 
veyed, in thoſe ſublime words of the Apoſtle. 


Hebrews, ch. 1. 

Ver. 11. Avro anoABylai—£0 0 
Mautva—ual weg dg ipdrio wa- 
Aouwlhnoovtaur 
Ver. 12. Kai wag We ονν ENZEtg 
urg, x08 ANARYNTOVTHI— ED 08 0 Abròg 
&,—K%] 7% Ern. o 8X ExAEi801, 

Ver. 11. They Hall periſh ;—but THOU 


James, chap. i. ver. 17. 
K 2 remaineſt : 
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remaineft : and they all ſhall wax OLD, as 
doth a garment : 
Ver. 12. And as a veſture ſhalt Thou fold 
them up,—and they ſhall BR CHANGED :— 
But THOU art the ſame,—and Thy years ſhall 
not fail, 5 | 
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No. VI. 


A DISSERTATION 


CONCERNING 


THE CREATION OF MAN: 


REFERRING TO 


Vol. I. p. 195, Octavo Edition; 
AND TO 


P. 125, Quarto Edition. 


Wx ought ever to enter upon the conſi- 
deration of what is contained in Holy Writ, 
with the moſt awful heed, and circumſpec- 
tion; but at the ſame. time that, with trem- 
bling fear, we carefully avoid ra/bne/5, we 
ſhould be as careful to pay due attention to 
all the ſacred contents;—and to examine moſt 
inquiſitively, what really is, or is not declared 
2 5 therein ; 


1999 
therein ;—uling exceeding great caution that 
we may not be miſled by any prejudices, and 
miſtakes, however riveted, by long preſcrip- 
tion, and titpid allowance. 

Full of this perſuaſion, and ſtrongly con- 
vinced, by repeated examination, and by 
long and deep-weighed reflection, that the 
following concluſions can have no other ten- 
dency than to render the ſacred truth of 
Holy Writ more evident;—convinced alſo, 
that it would be even an omiſſion of duty, to 
delay any longer the offering them to the fair 
. conſideration. of all truly ſerious, and ſincere 
perſons; the reſult of the moſt impartial and 
ſcrupulous enquiry on a moſt important ſub- 
ject, is now given in theſe pages. | 

There are many proofs and arguments that 
may be derived from the Holy Scriptures 
themſelves, which tend to ſhew, ſtrange as the 
eoncluſion may appear, at firſt fight, to ſome 
perſons, that the commonly received opinion, that 
all mankind are the ſons of Adam, (an opinion 
that has cauſed a great many ftumbling-blocks 
to be laid in the way of thoſe who with to 
underſtand the Sacred Writings,)- is ſo far 
from being really founded on Seripture, or 
neceſſarily to be implied from the whole tenor 

of 
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of the Divine Moſaic Writings, that it is even 
directly contrary to what is contained therein. 


Let not any over-zealous perſon ſtart at this 
ſuggeſtion; but let all circumſtances be duly 
weighed, and conſidered ; Hand then let Truth 
be left to ſpeak for itſelf. Let fair tranſla- 
tion be admitted ;—let one part of Scripture 
be allowed to explain another;—and let the 
whole analogy of the Works of Creation be 
duly conſidered, 


In the firſt place; in the very account of 
the Creation, — in the firſt chapter of Geneſis, 
—we have a contrary intimation;—for there, 
after the Sacred Penman, in words that were 
the admiration of that ſuperior maſter of elo- 


quence * , had deſeribed the produc- 
tion 


„The manner in which Longinus, (De Sublimitate, 
ſec. ix. p- 50.) cites theſe words of this Sacred Inſpired 
Writer, is very remarkable, and ſhews, by the ſolemn 
pauſe, and interrogation, which he introduces, that he 
could not but feel, in his inmoſt ſoul, the energetic force 
of the mode of expreſſion and the comprehenſive mean- 
ing, the multum in parvo, that abounds ſo univerſally in 


the language of Holy Scripture : 
*EIMNEN O GEO'E—gnot mT; — o 
| 6 | TENE 


6729) 
tion of all things by the DIVINE WORD 
alone ;—and had even /þecijicd, in verſe 21, 
in a manner that ſeems to have ſome more than 
ordinary meaning, that GOD —zroheer 7s 
x1T1 T& Ep - ade great whales; (con- 
cerning which genus of living animals we 


know that there are certainly different, and 
moſt remarkably diftinft ſpecies :)—after this 


TENE'ZON TH, KAL ETENETO. 

GOD SAID, — as Moſes informs us, ——— what ? 
LET THERE BE LIGHT ND THERE 
WAS LIGHT. 

LET THE EARTH BE;—AND THE EARTH 
The ſublime brevity of the expreſſion, is nobly pointed 
out by the Mafter of Eloguence.— And, at the ſame time, 
we ought not to paſs by unnoticed, the ſublimity of our 
Engliſh tranſlation of the word "Eyivero in this inſtance ;— 
and the impropriety we may ſuſpect there is, in tranſlat- 
ing it in ſo many inſtances unneceſſarily, by thoſe de- 
grading and groſſer words, ſo often uſed, to be begotten. 
It would not have increaſed the ſublimity of the ex- 
preſſion, nor the magnificence of the idea, to have tranſ- 
lated the words of Moſes Let light be begotten—or, Let 
light be born. Nor does ſuch a tranſlation of the word 
*Eyevero ſeem to be at all adequate to the idea of HIS 
Divine operations, —Br wHosE WORD ALL THINGS 
EXIST. 

An attention to this circumſiance would fling _ 
light-upon the third chapter of St. John's Goſpel ; and 
upon many other paſſages of Holy Scripture. a i 
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he adds, 12 the concluſion of all, in words 
no leſs generally comprehenſive of an tobole 
genus, than the expreſſion concerning whales : 


Ver. 2 7. So GOD created man in his own 
mage, —in the image. of Gor created HE 
him :—male and female created He them, 


We have here, it may be obſerved, no par- 
ticular. mention of Adam and Eve at all. 
And it is very remarkable that, in tranſlating 
theſe words into Greek, the writers of the 
Septuagint, who were ſo ſkilful in their own 
vernacular language, and in general ſo ob- 


| ſervant of its niceſt rules, do not expreſs 


themſelves as if they conceived only Adam 
and Eve were created; but as if they under- 
ſtood, from the tenor of the original Hebrew 
Scriptures, that many more men and women 
were created :—for they carefully avoid uſing 
the dual number, aure, peculiar to the Greek 
language, and {6 commonly uſed when on/y 
two perſons are to be deſcribed ; and ſeem 
even purpoſely to uſe the plural aur, as im- 
plying more in number. 
Their words are, both in the Aexandrian, 
and in the Vatican copy of their verſion : 
L Ver. 
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Ver. 27. Ka since 6 OEO Z Toy 
gone, x#aT eixova OEC T enoinoev 
' QUT0Y* dev x FAV EmONOEY QUT BS. 


Ver. 27. So GOD created man in His own 


image, in the image of God created He bim: 


mate and female created He them. 


We tacitly are led then, in the very outſet 
of the Moſaic account, to infer, that as, in the 


whole wondrous chain of creation, every parti- 


cular kind, or ſort of animal, as well as whales, 


exiſts in a diſtinct genus, conſiſting of many 


ſubdiviſions of different Hecies; all of whom 
are nevertheleſs of the /ame blood, and can 
procreate and produce intermediate ſpecies ; 
whereas animals of different genera, cannot 


produce any continuing offspring :—ſo Man 


alſo, the head of the viſible creation on earth, 
was at firſt created of one GENUS indeed, and 


all of one blood,—and in the image of GOD ;— 


but of different ſpecies ;—with different capaci- 
ties—and powers, —and diſpoſitions, —for 
very wiſe purpoſes ;—having Apam, (of ſu- 
pereminent abilities, and endowments,) as he 


firſt and head claſs, or Jpectes ; and who was 
therefore 


137 


therefore diſtinguiſhed by that noble _ 
lation, of being a Son or Gop®. 

Can any one, who contemplates the Works 
of God, and the Power of God, either neceſ- 
ſarily, or even reaſonably once conclude, that 
the Whale-bone Whale, or the Grampus Whale, 
the Spermaceti Whale, the Fin Fiſh Whale, (to 
uſe their vulgar ,names,)—or the different 
ſpecies of the Balæna, that are ſo cautiouſly 
diſtinguiſhed by natural hiſtorians, were all 
produced from one ſingle pair of Whales ; be- 
cauſe only the words Te 471 7% peyzaa, the 
great Whales, are uſed in the general deſcrip- 
tion, in the 21ſt verſe of the Moſaical ac- 
count? | | 

Can any one conceive, that the Bounce 
Shark,—the rough Hound, or Morgay Shark, — 
the Blue Shark,—and the White Shark,—all 
proceeded from the ſame pair ? 

Or when we read, ver. 25, that God made 
the Beaſt of the earth, after his kind, (or genus,) 
and Cattle after their kind ; can any one ſup- 
poſe, that the great Newfoundland Dog, the 
Spaniel, and the little Dutch Pug Dog,— 
were all deſcended originally from one and 
the ſame pair? 


Luke, ch. iii. ver. 38. | 
L 2 Or 
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Or that the very different kinds of Horſes 
had all one only pair to produce them; when 
ſuch care is taken, even in theſe modern days, 
about an equeſtrian pedigree ? 

In like manner, it is almoſt impoſſible to 
reſt ſatisfied with believing, contrary to the 
whole analogy of the works of creation, 
that the Mbite European, — or Aſiatic, — and 
the Black long-haired South American, — the 
Black curled. baired African Negro, — the C/ 
fack Tartar, the Eſtimaux, and the Ma- 

layan, were all deſcended from one common 
anceſtor, and mother. And eſpecially as, 
to this hour, the very gradation by which a 
white family may, by various'tinting deſcents, 
become a black one, and by which à black 
family may become a white one, are well 
known“: — and to this hour, there is alfo a 
charaFeriſtick anatomical diſtinctiun between 
the «white man,—and the black man,—not only 


* Don Antonio De Ulloa fays, Vol. I. book i. ch. iv. 
p. 31, octavo edit.— that at Carthagena, after five de- 
ſcents of gradual mixture with whites, a negro becomes 
a fair white, even ſometimes fairer than a Spaniard : 
and in like manner, in the contrary way of inter- 
marriage, a white becomes a black. But I have been in- 
formed, that in the Weſt India Iflands the change is 
flower. | 

6 in 
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in the well-known reticulum mucoſum, but alſo 
in the very form of tbe head; in the os fronlis, 
and os bregmatis, or fore and hind part of the 
crown; and in the extended projection of the 
lower jaw, and lower parts of the face. 

Both / Bites, and Negroes, and all the tribes 
of mankind, are moſt undoubtedly all of one 
blood *, as the holy Apoſtle expreſles it; and 
can intermarry,—They are, as undoubtedly, 
all intelligent reaſonable beings, created in the 
image of God ;—they are al! undoubtedly 
commanded to exerciſe brotherly love, and 
are equally objects of Divine mercy ; but 
they ſeem unqueſtionably to have been, from 
the very firſt, of different external formation ; 
—and moſt probably of different powers, diſ- 
poſitions, and capacities ; diſtinguiſhed in ſuch 
a manner, as no change of climate can ſuffi- 
ciently account for, —notwithſtanding the in- 
genious apprehenſions, and plauſible reaſon- 


ings of a Monteſquieu F. 
| | What 


* 'Theſe curious ſacts I was firſt informed of by the 
celebrated Dr. William Hunter; who ſhewed me ſpeci- 
mens of regular gradations. 

+ The experienced Don Antonio D'Ulloa was fo far 
from being of this opinion, that he expreſsly tells us, in. 
his Narration of his Voyage to South America, Vol. I. 

book 


l | 
What can we conclude then ?—but that this 
firſt chapter of Geneſis, when fairly and rightly 
underſtood, deſcribes merely, with regard to 
MAN, the Creation of the whole diſtin GR- 


Nus, at the head of the reſt of the works of 
ALMIGHTY GOD; and That Genus, (like 
the genera, or kinds of inferior animals,) in 
the part of his nature which is connected 
with the animal viſible creation, conſiſting of 
ſeveral different ſpecies, or claſſes, or tribes — 
Let Logrcians, or Linnæans, deſcribe the ſub- 
_ ordinate diviſions in whatever terms they 


pleaſe *. 
The 


book v. ch. v. p. 171, octavo, that, notwithſlanding the 
exceeding hot climate at Guayaquil, all the natives, except thoſe 
born from a mixture of blood, are freſh coloured, and the 
bandſome# in all Peru ; and that though the Spaniards have 
not naturally fo fair a complexion as the northern nations, 
yet their children born at Guayaquil of Spaniſh women are 
fair. oy | 

In the different ſpecies of one and the ſame genus, 
the different kinds approach ſometimes ſo near together 
in the reſemblance of each other, that it is almoſt impoſſi- 
ble to diſcern, with preciſion, where one begins, or the 
other ends ;—juſt as it is nearly impoſſible to diſcern the 
real line of ſeparation between the colours of the rain- 
bow. | ; 
A Fox is almoſt a Dog; a Dog is almoſt a Wolf; a 
Wolf is almoſt an Hyzna. 

The 


of. 


The Bramins, in India, would call theſe 


diviſions Nifferent Hab; and, in conſequence 
| of 


The Houſe Cat is almoſt the Cat of the Wood *; the 
Cat a-mountain is almoſt a Leopard; the Leopard, or 
Panther, is almoſt a Tyger. 

So, in like manner, even in the ſeparation of the genera 
themſelves, —the one link, in the great chain of creation, 
approaches ſo near, and adheres fo cloſely to the next, 
that, at the point of union, they might almoſt be con- 
founded together. 5 

A Sea Anemone, —an animal the moſt tenacious of life + 
of almoſt any on the face of the globe, is almoſt a lump 
of clay. 

The Mycedium,—or Brain- Stone, a ſpecies of Madrepore, 
—and a moſt yoracious animal, is indeed almoſt a ſtone ; 
and was taken by the ancient naturaliſts to be ſuch f. 

A Sponge,—which was ſuſpected to be an animal, even 
in the days of Ariſtotle, and is now known to be ſuchg, is 
almoſt a mere Fungus. 


* Theſe plain approximations may be underſtood from the writings of all 
natural hiſtorians ; they are evident in Hill's Hiſtory of Animals, p. 543, 544» 
545. $523 $53z 554- and Mr, Pennant's till more curious and accurate 
Zoology will ſuggeſt a variety of curious inſtances of the fame kind, to every 
attentive reader, 

+ There is a moſt intereſting account of this animal in the Philoſ. Tranſ. 
Vol. LXIII. . 367. | 

+ Taere arg curious repreſentations of different ſpecies of this kind of ani- 
mal, in Solandgr's and Watt's Hiſtory of Mr. Ellis's Collection of Zoophytes, 
Pl. 40. 48. 51. 53. 1 and a very curious account of the animal nature of Ma- 
drepores, is n in the Philoſ. Tranſ. Vol. XLVII. p. 95, &c. by Dr. 
Donati. | 

$ A full proof of their animal nature is given by Mr, Ellis, in the Philoſ. 
Tranſ. Vol. LV. P · 280, c. 
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of their ancient patriarchal traditions, would 
eaſily accord to this idea. 


And if we allow this conclunuu, hen. the 
ſecond chapter of Gene/is will no longer ap- 
pear, as ſome ſcoffers have thought it; re- 

dundant, 


A ring Coralline—notwithſtanding the activity it ex- 


. erciſes to catch its prey, can, in ſome of its ſpecies, 


ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed from àᷣ mere vegetable Conferva ; 
a mere marine plant *. 

Whilſt a Mimofe, or Senſitive plant, is almoſt alive; and 
different kinds of Mimoſe ſeem even to have different 
kinds of ſenſe +. 

A Humming-bird—is, in ſome inſtances, almoſt an in- 
ſect ;—whillt a large Phalena Moth, or a large Libellula, 
or Dragen-fly—or, much more, a large Stag Beetle, is al- 
moſt a bird. 

A Bat—is almoſt a bird; —whilſt an Oftrich is almoſt 
a beaſt in its nature, though not in its form, and is hunted 
nearly as ſuch. ; | 

The Sepia, —or Cuttle Fiſh, has nearly the beak of a 
Parrot; —and the Flying-fiſh is almoſt a bird—whilſt a 
Penguin is almoſt a fiſh. : 

An Alligator, or a Crocodile, is almoſt a fiſh ;—whilſt 
a Turtle,—or a Tortoiſe, —is almoſt a quadruped. 

A Moenkey is almoſt a Man; —and a Man, in his higheſt 
capacity, the Holy Scriptures inform us, 

* Some drop the lobes of the leaves only, and ethers drop the petioles of 
the whole leaf alſo. Martyn's Botany, p. 467. 


+ Their animal life has been clearly proved by Mr. Ellis, in the Philoſoph. 
Tranf, Vol. X VIII. p. 115. 305. $04. 627. ; and in his Hiſtory of Coral- 


lives, 
Pſalm 
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dundant,—or a mere repetition of what was 
contained in the firſt. 

On the contrary, it will appear, to be a 
noble tranſition from the general hiſtory of 
the firſt origin of al mankind, to the more 


Pſalm viii. ver. 5. and Hebrews, ch. ii. ver. 7. 
I (created and) made a little lower than the Angels. 
Ha rrogag autor D T1 may” d fix. 


And if, with all our infirmities about us, we may be 
allowed to think at large, and to reaſon on ſo tremendous 
a ſubject, we read, in Holy Scripture, of different grada- 
tions of Angelic Glory—of ANGELs, and ARCHANGELS, 
and CuRRUBIM, and SERA THIN“. 8 

To reaſon then, even a priori, and from analogy :—ls it 
likely, that, in the genus itſelf, or claſs of Man alone, there 
ſhould have been a chaſm originally, in that regular grada- 
tion of ſpecies, obſerved in every other claſs of living crea- 
tures ?—an interruption of the links of the wondrous 
chain of created beings ?—and a departure from the whole 
regular courſe and order, of the whole frame of nature 
around ? 

And is this at all likely ?-when the holy Apoſtle 
Paul, deſcribing even the reſurrection of mankind to ano- 
ther life, uſes a ſimilitude + that manifeſtly implies great 
difference, and diſtinction, even of the bleſſed, in a future 
ſtate of glory? 

* The words of St. Paul alſo demand our attention, Coloſſians, ch. i. 
ver, 16; and 1 Peter, ch. iii. ver. 22. 
+ 1 Corinthians, ch, xv. ver. 41, 42. 
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particular hiſtory of That Tranſcending Claſs, 
fupereminent in all qualifications, and uſeful- 
neſs, - ho were diſtinguiſhed by the appella- 
tion of The Sons of God. 

And here, we find it more particularly ſpe- 
cified, that the bodily frame of Man was mo- 
delled of ys «To Tis , a moiſtened com- 
poſition of the ingredients of which the earth 
itſelf is formed;—and, having an animal ſoul, 
had alſo the ry Cos, the Divine breath, or 
ſpirit of life, breathed into it, whereby Man 
became «guy Cwoar, A Soul living; 


Geneſis, ch. it. 

Ver. 7. Kai *nAggy 0 Occ; Toy dy- 
dowrov, XY dd r y, xa evepuonoey 
eic T0 Weoownoy avrs von GWne — xa 
eyeve]o 0 avlgwro; eg dM . 

Ver. 7. And God modelled Man, of a moiſt 
compoſition, taken from the Earth,—and in- 


ſpired into his countenance (or viſage) the 
breath of life :—and Man became a ſoul living, 


We find alſo, that Adam was placed on a 
ſpot of the earth, in the higheſt and fulleſt 
ſtate of cultivation, — where every fruit, and 

8 flower, 
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flower, was already brought to the utmoſt de- 
gree of perfection, and which was therefore 
called magaSeio0s 775 Y, the paradiſe of de- 
lights*—the garden of Eden; m whence, 
it ſhould ſeem, theſe bleſſings of high culti- 
vation were to be communicated, and diffuſed 
over all the reſt of the earth, — together with 
all ideas and arrangements of order, and 
beauty, by the inſtrumentality of Adam, and 
his offspring. 

In this garden Adam was placed, —The 
words of our tranſlation are expreſſed with 
noble ſimplicity, but do not convey the full 
meaning that ſeems to have been appre- 
hended by the LXX. We read, 


Geneſis, ch. ii. | 
Ver. 15. And the Lord God took the man, 
and put him into the garden of Eden, to dreſs 
i, and to keep it. 


But in the Septuagint the words are thus: 

Ver. 15. Kai Sagen Kigiog 6 ci; 

ry avlewro Oy EmARGEv, ral Hero aur 
„Chap. ii. ver. 9. 15. Chap. iii. ver. 23. 
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0 
& Tow Tapadiiop rñc ręugic, fey ageolar 
abr / xa QUAKITEV, 


Where the expreſſion :pya%cobai nai quacogcr, 
does by no means ſeem merely to imply, that 
he was 7/0 dreſs it and to keep it, or to work 
only as a ſort of labourer, or tiller of the 
ground; (for that, indeed, was juſt what 
Adam was compelled to do, after his tranſ- 
greſſion of the Divine Command ;) but it im- 
plies, that he was /o make even Paradiſe produce, 
more gffectually, all its full glory, and beauty; 
by means of the moſt exalted exerciſe of his ſtill, 
and ingenuity. It implies, (as the words may 
even ſtill more literally be tranſſated,) that he 
was to operate upon this garden, this ſcene of” 
aclights ; and by the exerciſe of his mental, as 
well as bodily faculties, 70 adorn it, even till 
more and more; and to render it productive 
of every the utmaſt delight it was by any poſſi- 
bility capable of affording ;—and to preſerve, 
and keep up the example, and improvement, 
of every degree of cultivation, and order, and 
glorious ornament, that had been therein ex- 
hibited, and communicated as a firſt pattern :— 
an idea which includes the exerciſe of all the 


higheſt 
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higheſt" powers of invention, and ſcience, 
with which the mind of Man could be en- 
dowed on earth. 

And the word D being uſed again, 
chap. iii. ver. 23, where it is faid, on his ex- 
pulſion, that Adam was ſent forth from the 
garden of Eden, to till the ground from whence 
he was taken, does by no means ntradict 
this interpretation of it; becauſe even her 
he was to exerciſe his utmoſt faculties, to 
render the uncultivated world around, as far 
as he could, productive; and ſomewhat adorn- 
ed, in imitation of what he had beheld in 
Paradiſe ;—and the heavieſt part of his ſen- 
tence was, that it ſhould prove untoward, from 
a variety of cauſes, and diſappoint his efforts. 

In Paradife, however, no exertion was to 
be in vain; but beauty, and glory, accompa- 
nied with delight, were to follow every ef- 
fort to exerciſe the talents which GOD had 
given. | 

We find then, in the next place, that this 
man, Adam, who was to be the progenitor of 
the claſ or ſpecies of Men, endowed with the 
greateſt and moſt uſeful abilities, was . made 
the firſt framer and compoſer of extenſive and 
well-formed language ; and the real founder of 

| all 
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all true natural ſcience, and, of. courſe, of all 
ſound philoſophy *. 

And, as if on purpaſe to diſtinguiſh hin 
from all the other ſpectes, or claſſes of human 
beings of inferior abilities, it is at laſt ſaid, 
previous to the formation of Eve, that he had 
no proper companion: 

To Te Ada, N èvęẽbn Bonllog doro aury: 


which words do not imply merely, as ren- 
dered ſomewhat too coldly in our tranſlation, 


Chap. ii. 
0 20. — But for Adam there war not 
found an help meet for him ; 


but imply, that there was no companion, aid, 
or aſſiſtant, lile unto himſelf; or of the ſame 
pre-eminent abilities, and improved diſpoſi- 
tions, and faculties ;z—and therefore Eve was 
| purpoſely created, to acquire the ſame kind of 
| high attainments; and to join with him in 
| making all the reſt of the world happy, by 
| becoming indeed the mother, with equally ſupe- 
| rior excellence as himſelf, oF all Rain: 
| 


We are told, 


| * Genebs) vii; vers 93/20. | 
| | | by " Geneſis, 
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Geneſis, ch. ii. ver. 19. 


That Tux Lonp Gop brought unto Adam 
every beaſt of the field, and every fowl of the 
air, to ſee what he would call them: and 
whatſoever Adam called every living creature, 
that was the name thereof. 


And as we find him, in theſe words, the 
declared founder of ſcience ; diſtinguiſhed by 
every character that could render him moſt 
fit to be placed-u/efully at the head of all man- 
kind; and for their general benefit and bleſſ- 
ing ;—ſo even in theſe very words, 


That was the name there,: 


And in this very outſet of hiſtory, we ſeem to 
have an intimation that there were other hu- 
man beings, (though. indeed not fit compeers,) 
before the formation of Eve: for, if there 
were not other human beings; who were the 
perſons to whom the language was to be 
communicated ?—or to whom were the names, 
and the hiſtory of the nature of the animals, 

and of their kinds, and uſes, to be imparted ? 
But the Moſaic intimation, and the conclu- 
ſion of there being others, does not reſt either 
on the grammatical conſtruction of the general 
account of the creation of the whole race 
of 
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of men, in the firſt chapter; nor upon the/e 


particular accounts of Adam, in this chapter, 
as being the firſt progenitor of the fir/? and 
higheſt claſs ; but upon many other concur- 
ring paſſages in Holy Writ: though indeed 
the whole hiſtory contained in Sacred Writ is 
confined chiefly, and almoſt entirely, to the 
account of him, and of his deſcendants, from 
Whom was to proceed, at laſt, born in the 
fleſh, in a direct, unmixed line of clear de- 
ſcent, (though deſcended from ſinners, as HE 
was to be the Redeemer of ſinners,) THE 
MESSIAH,—the CHRIST, -The Great 
The Promiſed and The only Deliverer, and 
Ręſlorer of All things. 

For, when Adam had by tranſgreſſion fallen 
from His high and bleſſed ſtate of pre-emi- 
nence zTfallen, by not obſerving order, and 
obeying command ;—and juſt as any one of his 
poſterity, except the Alone Deliverer, not only 
undoubtedly would have done, if placed in the 
ſame ſituation, but undoubtedly, have done in 
ſome degree or other, as individuals *;-—when 


| * There is no man that finneth not. 1 Kings, ch. viii. 
ver. 46.— F we ſay we have no fin, wwe deceive ourſelves, and 
the truth is not in us. 1 John, chap. i. ver. 8. 
If the Divine commands were but in any tolerable de- 
gree obſerved by the ſons of men; the earth would even 
now, in its own nature, ſoon become a Paradiſe, 


\ 


Adam had by tranſgreſſion fallen, and was ſent 
forth to the hitherto uncultivated parts of the 
earth, with pain and labour to exerciſe his fa- 
culties, in procuring even the neceſſaries of 
life ;—one of the firſt things we find is: 

That having reared tuo ſons, Cain, and 
Abel, the elder, the firſt-born, a man of mere 
earthly purſuits, did, through furious rage, and 
envy“, ſlay his humble, devout, and contem- 
plative brother: — and when Cain, by the juſt 
judgement of God, was driven from the Di- 
VINE, PRESENCE, to wander, with all the 
terrors of a guilty conſcience, upon the face 
of the earth ; that he was in the firſt place 
afraid + that every one who en him ſhould 
ay him. | 

And, when Almighty God had vouchſafed 
to give him a ſign and token, that he ſhould not 
be ſo ſlain, or, (as the words are I think impro- 
perly tranſlated,) had ſet a mark upon him; 
then, almoſt directly, we find him departing, 


* Geneſis, ch. iv. ver. 8. + Chap. iv. ver. 14. 

t The words are, Geneſis, ch. iv. ver. 15. 

Kat hers Lager O oquicr „ 
abr marra Tov iv,] abr. 


Which may moſt literally be tranſlated, N 
And ru Lon p Gon placed before Cain a TOKtn, (or 
ſet before Cain a token,) that whoever met Cain, (or found 


Cain) "A not ſlay bim. 
The 
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and leaving his Father Adam, and his Mother, 
and taking his Wife with him. 
And we then immediately read *, that his 
wife bare him a ſon named Enoch, 


The meaning of which expreſſion may be ſtill better 
underſtood, by comparing it with that uſed in the demand 
of the Jews to our Bleſſed Lord, concerning His Divine 
Miſſion : 

John, chap. ii. ver. 18. 
Ti onuiior Jeuevorrg du; 


What fign ſheweft thou unto us ? | 


It would be ridiculous to ſuppoſe that they wanted = 
mark to be viſible upon our Lord, What they z ſked for, 
by uſing the word onueior, plainly was /ome fign, or talen 
ſome miracle, or extraordinary appearance, or ſound, as a 
proof of His Divine Authority. 

And therefore, in the inſtance of Cain, the word onucioy 
ſeems evidently to mean ſome extraordinary appearance 
. vouchſafed to Cain, as a confirmation of the promiſe, that 
he ſhould not be killed. 

Juſt as it is ſaid, (Geneſis, chap. ix. ver. 13.) he Bow 
was ſet in the cloud, as a token—a fign—a mark, to Noah, 
that there ſhould be no more univerſal deluge; in which 
paſſage the LXX uſe exactly the fame mode of expreffion : 


To rat pou vi by T1 vePAn,—xam ra tis onuior au 
avg putoov tus wal Tis ys. 

I place my bow in the cloud, and it ſhall be (a token) a 
an of the covenant between me and the earth. 


We ſhould moſt juſtly think it very odd, to have the in- 
terpretation,—that Almighty God fet the bow in the 
— as a mark upon Noah. a 


Geneſis, ch. iv. ver. 17. 
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And not only ſo ; but that he went forth 
into the land of Nod, on the caſt of Eden, and 
builded a city *, (an undertaking that would 
require no ſmall number of perſons, of what- 
ever conſtruction that city was;)—and that 
he called the name of the city, after the name of 
his fon, Enoch. 

Now, if there were no other perſons on 
the face of the earth, except Adam and Eve, 
and their family, — (even ſuppoſing them to 
have had any other intermediate children ; for 
which ſuppoſition there is no ſort of autho- 
rity in Scripture ;)—where could Cain have 
met with his wife ?—or where could he have 
met with perſons to aſſiſt him in building a 
city ?—or to inhabit it ?-Or who could the 
perſons be, whom he might be afraid would 
unexpeQedly meet with him, after he had 
left Adam and his family, and ſlay him? 


| Theſe are queſtions which plain common 
ſenſe not only may aſk, but ought to aſk. 
And the words uſed in the tranſlation of 
the LXX, render the queſtion till more pro- 
per: for they imply, not merely that Cain 
built a city after Enoch was born; but that 


* Geneſis, ch. iv. ver. 16, 17. 
N 2 | Cain 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Cain was actually building a City, at the time 
Enoch was born. 
The words are: 


Chap. iv. 

Ver. 16. E ENA d Kaiv ans e- 
cwnrs Ts OEG T, x% wxnoey e 7 Na 
xaTeayti Ede 

Ver. 17. Kai *yvw Kaiy Tiv yuvaiza 
E, x ovhnabor trexey To Evwy* 
xai iy Oixodopuy ov, xxl He e 
M "TOAV E7L TW Gr TE d UTE 


| "Evo" 


And may moſt literally be tranſlated : 
Ver. 16. And Cain went forth from the 


preſence of GOD, and dwelt in the land of 


Naid, oppoſite to Eden. 

Ver. 17. And Cain knew his wife, and ſhe 
concetving bare Enoch ;: and he was building 
a city, and he named the city after the name of 


bis ſon, —Enoch. 


To ſuppoſe that Adam had by this time a 
numerous progeny, —when Holy Scripture is 
totally ſilent about any ſuch matter, and even 

6 names 
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names Seth as the next born,—is much more 
preſumptuous, and is a taking much greater 
liberty of conjecture in the interpretation of 
Holy Writ, than to conclude that there were 
other races of men created, and exiſting ;— 
concerning which Scripture is not 7otally 
ſilent, but gives ſtrong and plain intima- 
tions. 5 Walt, 

And beſides, if the wife of Cain, and thoſe 
who accompanied him, and aided him' to 
build his city, were ſons and daughters of Adam 
and of Eve; hat muſt we think of them, or 
of any /uch perſons ?—who could leave their 
Father, and Mother, ſo juſtly forrowing ?— 
who could deſert them, ſo unfeelingly ?—and 
go forth, from them, with the murderer; to aid 
and aſſiſt hat murderer, in preference to any 
attendance on them, to ſolace their ſorrows ? 

The only juſt, and fair, and indeed almoft 
the only rational concluſion muſt be,—that 
Cain had debaſed his deſcent from Adam, — 
and had already married into an inferior c/f, 
or ſpecies of mankind, —and had joined him- 
ſelf to them. ; 

And, if ſo; they, and theirs, might be 
ready enough, and even ambitious to join 
him, and to go forth with him. 

| | They 
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They might really and honeſtly find, (with- 
out any ideas of undue ſubordination, or oppreſ- 
ſion, having ever yet exiſted in the world,) an 
advantage of a very ſubſtantial kind, in ſuch 
an union ;—an advantage, leading them to 
hopes of improvement, both of their faculties, 
and of their ſituation, | 

And the hiſtory ſo far confirms ſuch ideas, 
that the immediate deſcendants of Cain, are re- 
ported to have been the inventors, or at leaſt 
teachers, of various valuable arts :—of vent 
making, — of miſich, — of extrafting metals 
from the earth,—and of artificial works in 
braſs aud iron. | 

And here again it may be obſerved, that for 
ſuch works to be intereſting, and uſeful, there 
muſt have been more dwellers upon the face 
of the earth, than either the deſcendants of 
Adam, or of Cain, could amount to :—whilit 
at the ſame time the very name of à particular 
land, Naid, (or Nod,) ſeems to intimate, that 
there muſt have been ſome previous inhabit- 
ants, to allow of its having any name at all. 

To refer, once more, to the ideas of thoſe 
deſcendants from early Patriarchs, the Bra- 
mins, who have unqueſtionably, (though en- 


@ 1 ch. iq ver. 20, 21, 22. 


tangled 
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tangled with much corruption,) preferred 
many moſt ancient and true patriarchal tradi- 
tions; they would readily aſſent to the idea, 
that Cain had debaſed himfelf by marrying into 
an inferior CAST ; and that therefore, he 
thenceforth went and lived with thoſe inferior 
caſts. _ 

And truly the Holy Writings of M 
ſpeak much the fame language; not only in 
this inſtance, but in what follows: 

For one of the next pieces of hiſtory we 
meet with therein, is,—that, 


Geneſis, ch. vi. 


Ver. 1. -I came to paſs, when men began 
to mulliply on the face of the earth, and daugh- 
ters were born unto them, | 

Ver. 2. That the fons of God ſax the daugh- 
ters of men, that they were fair, (or pleaſant, 
and agreeable ; ) and they took them wives of 
all which they choſe. 


Now, who the ſons of Cod were, ſeems 10 
be very evident ;—becauſe Alam is in Scrip- 
ture called a ſon of God *:—they were, there- 
fore, we may conclude, the deſcendants di- 


* Luke, chap. iii. ver. 38. 10 
eetiy 
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realy from Adam, and of Seth ;—of the ori- 
ginal unadulterated family of the moſt excel- 
lent claſs, or ſpecies. 

And this idea ſeems to be greatly confirmed, 
by what is ſo remarkably _ concerning the 
birth of Seth, 

Chap. v. | 

Ver. 3. — that Adam begat à Son, IN His 
own LIXENESS, after his 1MAGE. 


ard ru EiOERY QUTS, KOT KATH, THV 
1X08 KUTB, 
Which is not ſaid on the birth of Cain. 


This idea alſo is till further confirmed, by 
what is ſaid concerning his ai and * of 
his ſon Enos: in 

| Chap. iv. 

Ver. 25. That Eve bare a ſon, and called 
his name Seth :—for GOD, ſaid fhe, hath ap- 
pointed me another ſeed * of Abel, whom 
Cain ſlew. 

Ver. 26. And to Seth, to him alſo there was 
born a ſon; and he called his name Enos :— 
THEN BEGAN MEN TO CALL UPON THE 


NAME OF THE LORD. | 
22 Or, 


697) 
Or, as the Septuagint has it: 


Ver. 26. Obrog Hr οον erinancichat 
T9 oyoux KTPIO T TOY @EOT, 


Ver. 26, This man entertained hope in call- 
ing upon THE NAME OF THE LORD GOD, 
or, that the Name of Taz Lord, Tug Gop, 
ſhould be called upon. 


Which expreſſes both bis hope in the pro- 
miſe of GOD, concerning THE MEss1AHn ;— 
and alſo the diſtinguiſhing character, ſome- 
what renewed in Seth, and Enos, of the Sons of 
God.—Whilſt at the ſame time, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that in this verſe, the- Septuagint, as 
well as our Tranſlation, calls theſe perſons by 
that very name of ANOTHER SEED, diſtinct 


from Cain, and IN LIEU oF ABEL, whom 
Cain flew— 


rb eregoy dr Abex. 


The Tranſlators of the Septuagint ſeem to 
have been ſo fully aware, that a ſuperior claſs 
of beings was intended to be deſcribed, as in 
contradiſtinction to the race of men in gene- 
ral, by the expreſſion in the ſecond verſe of 
the ſixth chapter, that, inſtead of uſing the 
expreſſion /ons of God, they even tranſlate 

1 the 
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the words, by uſing the expreſſion 49, 
angels; which is ſometimes, though very 
rarely, uſed in other places to ſignify Men of 
God, or Prophets; as has been ſhewn in the 
preceding pages *. 

The words of the LXX are: 


Chap. vi. 

Ver. 2. IdovTeg 0s of &yſeor Ts Oe 
Ta; JuyarTiens TW Alewruv, ont x 
eiorv, C ExuToig UH; d πτJτůun¹e 
by EZEMEZARYTO. 

And the Angels of God ſeeing THE DAUGH- 


TERS OT MEN that they were pleaſant, took 
unto them wives of all whom they choſe. 


But though we may perceive, plainly 
enough, who theſe perſons, the ſons of God, 
were: yet who were the daughters of men? 
Certainly not the daughters of Adam. For if 
Cain himſelf married a daughter of Adam ; 
—or if any of theſe now named were de- 
ſcended from any other imaginary daugh- 
ters, or ſons of Adam, beſides Cain, and Abel, 
and Seth, they were undoubtedly as much 
deſerving of the appellation of the daughters 


Vol. I. p. 271, 272, 273, octavo edition, and p. 180, 
181, quarto. | | | f 
0 
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of God, in conſequence of their firſt father's 
title, and deſcription, as thoſe who are here 
called the ſons of God. 

We muſt therefore conclude, they were 
the daughters of the other various ſpecies, and 
claſſes of men ; who, whatever their colour, 
frame, or intelleQual abilities were, might 
ſurely juſt as well appear far, (or as the 
words more truly mean, pleaſant, and agree- 
able) in the eyes of ſome of the deſcendants of 
Seth, as it is too well known a negro girl ſome- 
times does, in the eyes of a Weſt India planter. 

Hence, therefore, were produced thoſe de- 
ſcendants ; who having the ferocity, or other 
violent diſpoſitions, and imperfections of their 
mothers conſtitutions, mixed with a ſufficient 
portion of the ingenuity, and ſuperior abili- 
ties of their fathers anceſtors, - unguided by 
the ſmall degree of Divine principle left in 
the world, fell from corruption to corruption, 
till their enormities produced that ſcene of 
confuſion, and diſorder, which rendered even 
the ſad cataſtrophe of the Flood a uſeful ex- 
pedient “, in the diſpenſations of Divine Pro- 
vidence. 

»There is a very extraordinary Diſcourſe of Mr. 
Mede's, concerning theſe perſons, which well deſerves 
to be conſulted, —See Mede's Works, page 3t. Diſc. vii, 

O 2 The 
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The Septuagint expreſsly ſays, that ſome 
of them at leaſt were giants*,—or violent and 
oppreſſive men ;—and ſeems to intimate, that 
therefore it was, that they were renowned. 
We have here then an account, that as Cain 
had ſet the example of marrying out of his 
own proper race, or caft ; ſo it was followed 
afterwards by other deſcendants of Adam and 
Eve, — till the whole race of mankind became 
in general mixed, in conſtitutional form; in a 
contrariety of endowments of body, and mind; 
in manners, in habits, and in impiety, —ex- 
cept only that part of the family of Seth, that 
was continued in a direct line down to Noab. 
But as this one family of the higheſt ca//, 
continued unmixed; — ſo poſſibly might one or 
more of each of the different inferior /þecics, 
or cafts,—even to the time of the Deluge. 
We have here allo a poſitive account of a 


* The words of the Septuagint are, Geneſis, chap. vi. 
Ver. 4. Or & yiyarre eau ini is is ty Tal; utpats 

ixtivarg*—xal et” ix, ws d . ok. do 7s Os woes 
Tas drariras ros rene, xai dem αανν tauretg, txiivor noav 
ei vixarrig oi an” didvog, ol Arge, of d %. 

Ver. 4. There were giants upon the earth in thoſe days : : 
and together with this, whenſoever the ſons of God went in 
unte the daughters of men, and they bare children to them, 
theſe were the giants who were from ancient time (or from 


the N men wh were renowned. 5 
race 
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race of men called giants clearly diſtin- 
guiſhed, from the common claſſes, — and from 
the diſtinct race of Adam. 

Thus far we have ſeen, therefore, that both 
common ſenſe, and the analogy of all the 
reſt of the Works of Creation, and the expreſs 
words and hiſtory of Holy Writ, teach us, 
that there were ſeveral diſtinct ſpecies of men, 
from the Creation to the Flood. 

But the prejudices of education would per- 
haps teach us, that here the matter muſt reſt ; 
and that we can trace theſe various ſpecies, 
and claſſes of wh pens: in the Sacred Writings, 
no further. 

Such prejudices, however, might be re- 
moved, even by the excellent tranſlation of 
our own Engliſh Bible alone, as it TRIES with- 
out any comment. 

For as therein we find, in the firſt part of 
the Book of Geneſis, {he particular circum- 
ances of hiflory, confined to what related 
merely to the firſt and higheſt /þecies, or claſs 

of men; and the reſt mentioned only inciden- 
tally:—ſo in the ſucceeding part of the narra- 
tion,—in what is related concerning the Uni- 
verſal Deluge, and its conſequences,—we have 
as to any particular account, only a detail of 
| the 
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the preſervation of the uncorrupted branch of 
that firſt ſpecies, and claſs ; but yet others are 
there alſo referred to incidentally ;—whilſt 
the hiſtory of the deſcendants of Noah alone, 
through ſucceſſive ages, is preſerved in Scrip- 
ture ; merely becauſe, from that branch was to 
deſcend, at laſt, be PROMISED MESS!AH, 
in, and by WHOM, as in Adam all became 
ſubject to death, fo at laſt all ſhould be made 
alive; and by WHOM, the whole Scene of 
Creation, and the whole Work of GOD, 
ſhould finally be finiſhed *, and perſected. 


In the particular hiſtory, then, of the pre- 
ſervation of the branch from this jir/t claſs, and 
ſpecies of mankind, we read, chap. vi. that Al- 
mighty God was pleaſed to inform Noah, how 
to build an Ark, for the preſervation of him- 


Perhaps the following paſſages in Scripture deſerve 
particularly to be conſidered even in this light: 
Marth. ch. xix. ver. 28. Galatians, ch. iii. ver. 16. 


ch. xxv. ver. 21. 23. Epheſians, ch. iv. ver. 13. 
Luke, ch. xii. ver. 42, 43, 44. Philipp. ch. iii. ver. 11, 12. 


—— Ch. xix. ver. 17. Coloſſians, ch. i. ver. 28. 
John, ch. iv. ver. 34. Hebrews, ch. vii. ver. 19. 
— Ch. v. ver. 36. ch. xi. ver. 40. 


Acts, ch. iii. ver. 21, — ch. Xii. ver. 2. 
Romans, ch. ix. ver. 28. — ch. xi. ver. 23. 
ſelf, 


(ies, 


ſelf, and his family, and of all kinds of animals 
that could poſſibly be fit or neceſſary, to Rock 
and repleniſh the earth, with every accu/tomed 


animal; where-ever he, and his family, 
ſhould afterwards firſt find a dwelling. 


And we may be aſſured, that of all fuch 
animals as Noah had exiſting around him, of 
any ſort or kind; in any ſhape, or by any means 
within his reach ; (which were, moſt proba- 
bly, all the beſt known animals on the face of 
the earth ;) that cf them pairs of every deno- 
mination went into the ark, and were pre- 
ſerved with him. 

But can it be neceſſary to believe, that 
the Kongouro (for inſtance), or certain other 
ſtrange animals of Africa, and of America, 
were in the ark with Noah *?—or that all the 

various 


Neither can I be very eaſily perſuaded, that Noah 
preſerved very noxious animals with him in the ark :—ſuch 
as ſerpents, and toads, and moſt venomous ſnakes, of ſuch 
kinds as have never been met with in Armenia, Meſopo- 
tamia, Syria,—or indeed in any part of Aſia, — but merely 
either in North, or in South America,—or in Africa alone. 

And if they were never in the ark,—and the only rea- 
fon why they are now found where they do exiſt, is be- 
cauſe ſome few eſcaped the wreck of the deluge, by what 
the unthinking * of the world call mere chance, or 


firange 
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various ſeeds of plants, found in Africa, or in 
America, (not one of which was for ages found 
in Afia, or Europe.) were preſerved in the ark? 

It would be juſt as rational to ſuppoſe, that 
Noah's deſcendants would contrive to plant 
thoſe ſeeds in Africa itſelf, and America, wwith- 
out preſerving one ſpecimen in Afia, and Eu- 
rope; as to ſuppoſe, that /auch animals ſhould 
be exterminated in Aſia, and Europe, and yet 
now be found wandering in New Holland,— 
or in America,—or in Africa. 

Nor do the Divine Scriptures of Moſes 
imply any ſuch thing. 

A Philoſopher, as well as a firm Believer 
in Holy Writ, will, I am convinced, find ſuf- 
ficient reaſon to believe, even from appear- 
ances in the Natural World, that the deluge 
vas really univerſal :—but not to believe, that 
abſolutely all men, or all animals periſhed by 


range accident — we may hence the better account for 
the curious fact, of ſuch reptiles, and miſchievous animals 
being found more rarely on iſlands than on the continent 
—whilſt alſo they are never found in an aboriginal ſtate, 
en thoſe iſlands, which (from volcanic appearances) ſeem 
to have been the lar raiſed —And whilſt it is well 
known, that, in Feland, there were neither toads, nor 
wipers, till we, by way of experiment, ſome years ago, im- 
ported them. 


the 
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the waters of the deluge, except Noah, and 
ſuch as were with him in the ark ;—becauſe 
facts, - ungugſtionable facts, contradict ſuch 
ſuppoſition ;—and becauſe the Holy Scrip- 
tures themſelves do not aſſert any ſuch thing. 

The Holy Scripture ſays indeed, that after 
Noah was ſhut up in his ark, 


Geneſis, ch. vii. 
Ver. 21. ALL fleſh died that moved upon the 
earth, both of fowol, and of cattle, and of beaſt, 
and of every creeping thing that 8 41 upon 
the earth, and EVERY math 

22. ALL in whoſe noſtrils was the breath of 
life, of ALL that was in the dry land, died, 

23. Ard EVERY living ſubflance was de- 
firoyed which was upon the face of the ground, 
both man, and cattle, and the creeping things, and 
the fowl of the heaven; and they were deſtiroy- 
ed from the earth: and Noah only remained 
alive, and they that were with him in the ark. 


And, unqueſtionably, theſe words, all, and 
every, ſo often uſed in the affirmative, in theſe 
verſes, both in the Greek, and in the Engliſh 
verſion, do appear at firſt fight very ſtrong. 

But if we attend carefully to the general 

P purport, 
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purport, and common uſe of theſe words, in 
other paſſages of Scripture, we ſhall find the 
great difficulty entirely removed; and that 
it has been the prejudice of education alone, 
and the over-weening authority of thoſe who 
lived in dark ages of perſecution, that has caſt 
this ſtumbling-block in the way, and has ri- 
veted the error. 

The turning over only of a very few more 
leaves in the ſame Divine Word of Truth, 
leads us to read, in the account given of the 
plagues in Egypt, concerning the murrain 
upon the cattle, that, 


Exodus, ch. ix. 


Ver. 6: ALL the cattle of Egypt (or of the 


"ErTeneUTnoev Taye 7% xriyn rd Alyurliuy, 


But, to our great aſtoniſhment, after this, in 
the account of the very next plague, of the 
boil and blains, we read, that, 


Ver. 9, 10. ——4# became a boil breaking 
Forth with blains, upon man and UPON BEAST 
throughout ALL the land of Egypt. 


And 
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And again, in the ſtill more ſubſequent plague 
of hail, we read, that Moſes ſaid unto Pha- 
raoh, 


Ver. 19. Send, therefore, now, and gather 
THY CATTLE, and all that thou haſt in the 
field ; for upon every man, AND BEAST which 
ſhall be found in the field, and ſhall not be 
brought home, the hail ſhall come down upon 
them, and they ſhall die. 


Or, as it is in the Septuagint, 


Ver. 19. Nvy y #aT&0T*U00Y 0UVaya- 
vel rd xriyn o, xal 00% 00 Elo & Tw 
edi · avi; Yu of avIewror xal TH 
xriyn Goa &y ele i Tw Wediw, x pan 
elotahn eig oixiay, wean d 1 ya rate en 
aUTA&, TEAEUTINOE!. | 

Ver. 19. Now therefore haſlen to gather 
together your CATTLE, and whatſoever you 
have in the field : for all the men and all the 
CATTLE that ſhall be found in the field, and ſhall 


not enter into an houſe, (and) upon whom the 
hail ſhall fall, ſhall die. 


EY . And, 


| ( 18 ) 
And, in the end, with regard to the very laſt 
plague of all, we read, that, 


| Chap. xĩi. | 
Ver. 29. The Lord ſmote al! the firſt 


born of cattle, —as well as the firſt born of 
the Egyptians themſelves. 


The Septuagint has the words, 


Exodus, ch. xii. 

Ver. 29. Eyevibn de peozong Th; D 
To, a KY PIOE enaratey way mewloro- 
xy & 7 Alyualw, azo Tgwloloxs Oagay 

Ts uolnuive ini Ts dees aur, ual ws 
Tewloloxs re RIXppoNwTiOOG The & TW 
Adu, HOU Wa WEWTOTOXOY r. 

Ver. 29. And it came to paſs in the middle 
of the might, and THE LORD flew all the 
firft born in the land of Egypt, from the 
firſt born of Pharaoh who ſat upon the throne, 


and even to the firft born of the captive that was 
in the dungeon; and all the finſt born of cattle, 


Now, any plain and uninformed mind con- 
ceiving 
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ceiving the words all, and every, to have really 
the meaning of univerſality, too uſually aſſigned 
to them by tranſlators, may fairly be ſurpriſed 
at this account, and aſk,-- if all the cattle of 
Egypt died by the murrain, where were thoſe 
found, that were affected by the boil and 
blains ?—and that were afterwards alſo de- 
ſtroyed by the hail ?—And ſtill more, where 
were thoſe found, after theſe two univerſal de- 
ſtructions, who periſhed at laſt, at the time of 
the deſtruction of the jir/t born of all ihe cattle? 


And the ſame plain mind might ſoon fairly 
conclude, even from the Engliſh tranſlation, 
that therefore, the word all was by no means 
here intended to fignify every individual 
beaſt ;—but that it only ſignified, that the 
cattle were in general, and almoſt univerſally, 
fubject to the plague of murrain. 

And if ſo; it will, to the ſame plain mind, 
be as clearly manifeſt, that the ſame word 
(all), uſed with regard to the deluge, was in- 
deed meant to imply no more, than ſuch ge- 
neral, and almoſt univerſal de:trufion ;—and 
was intended merely to imply, that all men 
and beaſts, in general, in all parts of the earth, 
were affected by the deluge ; and were univer- 
fally ſubject to be deſtroyed by it ;—and did 
9 | nearly 
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nearly entirely periſh ;—though ſome might 
eſcape, on floating trees, or timber ; or on the 
ſummits of mountains, (from which the water 
foon flowed off;) or by other extraordinary 
means;—as men ſometimes eſcape, and are 
preſerved, from a wreck at ſea. 

Thus the matter reſts, according to the plain 
dictates of common ſenſe, and even on reading 
merely the Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible. 

But if we look into the Septuagint, the 
matter appears {till clearer: for here we not 
only find the words which are tranſlated both 
in Geneſis and Exodus, (all and every,) in 
the paſſages referred to, almoſt uniformly ren- 
dered by the Greek words, mio, va, 
in all its caſes and genders; which word we 
find, from the obſervations of H. Stevens, and 
others, has in many inſtances a very lax ſig- 
nification *; but we moreover diſcover, that 

| the 


* There are many inſtances of this lax uſe of the word 
—all—in the Holy Scriptures, as well as in profane 
writers z—and particularly one in the Second Book of 
Samuel, which preciſely ſhews that it is often uſed with 
an intended exception, and limitation: — ſor we read, 


| Chap. viii. | ; 
Ver. 4. And David houghed ALL the chariot horſes, but re- 
ferved of them for an hundred chariots. 


9 Or, 


En 


the laſt verſe (ver. 23.) is in our Engliſh ver- 
fion not accurately tranſlated; for the mean- 
ing plainly is, — not that Noah ONLY remained 


Or, as the Septuagint has it : 

Ver. 4. Kal waginuoty Aauid marra Ta aguata, val int 
AEITTETO ard i GuTAV ENAT'Y GQUATA. 

Ver. 4. And David diſabled (or broke) ALL the chariats, 
and left over and above unto himſelf an hundred charicts. 


So again, concerning the ſlaughter of the army of the 
Aſſyrians, by ſudden death, (whether by the dire hot 
wind, or otherwiſe,) we read, both in the Book of Kings, 
and in the Book of the Prophecy of Iſaiah, a deſcription, 
that ſhews the word—a//—meant only the greater part of 
the army z—namely, 185, ooo. - And we have it intimated, 
in the very next verſe, that Sennacherib returned with the 
reſt to Nineveh. . 

And it perhaps deſerves to be noticed, that the manner 
of expreſſion in the Septuagint has even more energy than 
in our tranſlation : 


2 Kings, chap. xix. 
Ver. 35. Kati Gghpioav ro mui, nai ldd wares oupata 
nuf 
Ver. 35. And they aroſe early in the —_— be- 
Sold, all dead corpſes. 


With a ſomewhat ſimilar kind of lax meaning of the 
word, we find Demaſtbenet, and Xenophon, and Pindar, 
uſing the expreſſions advra wouir, or wdvra vd rem to 
do all things, — or to perform all things; as meaning only 
prodigioully great endeayours, or operations. H. Stevens, 
tom. iii. p. 46. 

alive, 
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alive, and they that were with him in the ark ; 
but merely, that Noah, and they that were 
with him in the ark, were leſt SOLITARY, and 
DISJOINED from any others. 


The words are, 


Ver. 21. Kat At e maox one 
xiv & Tig YI, Tay wem, xxl Tay 
ima, xa Twy nin, xxl Wav ere 
auyihtevoy ET rn ne, xa ag avIewrog. 

22. Kai TWavle d SN wvonv Guns, 
val wor de y zn Thc Enęãc anthevey. 

23. Kai SSM Way To avaghpa, 
0 fv en wpoowrs Wann; + Tis ne, ano 
dye Sg xTIVES, xo ECTETWY K 7 
weren r Beavs, xa SE ννẽ-. 
and rg YnC v xe, wovor Noe, 
xa] of her Guts & Th utury. 

© The Vatican- copy has 3 In, every thing: that' war, 
verſe 22. . 

+ The Vatican copy omits: the word wagis, all, or the 
2whole, in verſe 23. 


+ The Vatican copy has #$1azipnoar inſtead of , 
ver. 23. 
Ver. 
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Ver. 21. And all fleſh died that moved upon 
the earth, of fowl and of cattle, and of wild 
beaſts, and every creeping moving thing upon 
the earth, and every man. 

22. And all things that had the breath of 
life ;—and every one that was upon the DRY 
land“ died. 

23. And every thing that reared its bead, 
that was upon the face of the whole earth, was 
done away : from man even to cattle ; and of 
creeping things, and of the fowls of the heaven ; 
—and they were blotied out from the earth : 
and Noah was left alone, (or folitary,) and they 
that were with him in the ark. 


We are, therefore, on a fair conſideration 
and inveſtigation of the whole account, 
ſurely at liberty to conclude, that whilſt this 
one branch of the principal and higheſt race 
of mankind, was preſerved in the ark, by this 
ſpecial interpoſition, and direction of Divine 
Providence, which is ſo fully recorded; that 


It ought not to paſs unnoticed, that even this ex- 
preſſion leaves a poſſibility of others being flaating by ſome 
ſtrange means or other; at the ſame time that Noah 
was, by immediate Divine admonition, ſo wonderfully 
preſerved in the ark. l 

* ſome 
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ſome few other human beings, the deſcendants 
of the other Claſſes, or Species, of the firſt 
created men, might be preſerved here and 
there, by the direction, and permiſſion of Al- 
mighty Wiſdom ; and by ſuch providen- 
tial means of deliverance, as are in general 
called fortunate accidents. 

And that this really was the fact, is plainly 
intimated by other following paſſages of Holy 
Writ ; which do not leave the matter to reſt 
on mere ſurmiſe. 

For the ſame Divine Hiſtorian, Mz/es, in 
the Book of Deuteronomy, tells us, concern- 
ing the land of Moab ; 


Chap. ii. 

Ver. 10. That the EmiMs dwelt therein 
in times paſt. 

11. Which alſo were accounted G1aNTs, as 
the Anakims, but . the Moabites call them 
Emims. | 

12. And that the HoRIMS alſo dwelt in Seir 
before time, but the children of Eſau ſucceeded 
them, when they had FRO them from before 
vater 


And that the land of the Children of Am- 
mon— | 
Ver, 


(ns 


Ver. 20. —that alſo was accounted a land 
of giants : giants dwelt therein in old time, and 
the Ammonites call them AAMZUMMIMS3 # 


21. A people great, and many, and tall as 
the Anakims, 


And that as to the Avims, 


Ver. 23. The Avius, which dwelt in 
Hazarim, even into Azzah ; the Caphtorims 


which came forth out of Caphtor, defiroyed 
them, and dwelt in their ſtead. 


The Septuagint calls them *Papacy, or Re- 
phaims., 
And theſe Rephaims were once before men- 
tioned in the 14th chapter of Geneſis, ver. 5, 
where alſo are mentioned the Emims; as are 
the Horims in verſe 6: and it is very remark- 
able, that zhere the tranſlation of the LXX ex- 
preſsly calls them Tos y.y2vrras, the Giants. 
But when we come to ſearch the genealogy 
of the deſcendants of Noah, for the names 
of all theſe people who are ſaid to have thus 
lived in paſt times, and in old times; and are 
therefore the mo/? /ikely of all others to have 
been mentioned amongſt the immediate de- . 
Q2 ſcendants 


C nal þ 


ſcendants of the Patriarehs preſerved in the 
ark; we do not, from one end to the other 
4 the preciſe recital in the 10th chapter of 

eneſis, find the leaſt mention of them ;—or 
even of any names of any anceſtors, that 
could have the leaſt affinity to them :—and 
therefore we cannot poſſibly conclude, that 
they were deſcended from any of thoſe fa- 
milies, or were at all the deſcendants of 
Neah. 92. 

And we are then, afterwards, confirmed ſtill 
more in the idea, that neither the Emims, nor 
the Zamzummims were deſcendants of Noah; 
——becauſe we are, in the ſame chapter of 
Deuteronomy, expreſsly told, that hey were 
accounted. Giants, which is the very name 
that is given to the joint offspring of the Sons 
of God, and of the Daughters of Men, men- 
tioned in the ſixth chapter of Geneſis, not 
one of whom we may be aſſured were in 
the ark.. | | 

We have therefore here, as plain an inti- 
mation as can be given, that even in the neigb- 
bourhood of Syria, and of Armenia, there 
were found, in very early ages, a race of men, 
of different denominations ; who were pre- 
ſerved from the general wreck of the deluge; 

6 though 


„ 
though not by means of the ark: —and al- 
though not deſcended from Noah. 

And if here, they were fo preſerved; in 
countries ſo near to that where the ark itſelf | 
reſted; how much rather might ſcattered re- 
mains of the various /þeczes, and caſs of man- 
kind at large, be found, in more remote parts 
of the earth ? 

From /uch, it is much more eaſy to appre- 
hend, human beings were deſcended' of / 
totally different formations, complexions, and 
intellectual abilities, as the Efimaux Indians, 
the Lank-haired American Indians, —the Pa- 
tagonian Giants, —the New Zealanders, —and 
certain others, inhabitants of ſome of the South: 
Sea Iſlands, —and the African Negroes ;—than 
to ſuppoſe, contrary to all known experience, 
that change of climate could produce any ſuch 
wonderful alteration in the human frame *, 

The 


There are ſome other diſtinctions alſo, both of body: 
and mind, that are but little thought of, or attended to; 
and yet are ſo decided, and ſo almoſt conſtantly heredi- 
tary, that they induce a ſtrong ſuſpicion of being owing to. 
ſome diſtinct origin. And it is rather. ſingular, that this. 

ircumſtance ſhould: have been ſo little conſidered, or at- 
tended to, with regard to the human race; when the 
ſportſman is ſometimes ſo nice. in tracing the deſcent: of: 
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The deſcendants of an Engliſhman in 
North America, of a Spaniard in Peru, of a 
Dutchman in Guiana, or of a Portugueſe, 
or Engliſhman in Africa, ſtill remain very 
nearly of the ſame kind of temperament and 
conſtitution with their forefathers ; except 
in inſtances where there have been matrimo- 
nial, or other connections with the Indian 
and Negroes. | | 

The fact, therefore, ſeems to have been: 
that there were indeed, originally, d:ferent 
races * of human beings upon earth ;—ſome of 

whoſe 


his poor dog and when ſuch nice diſtinction of pedi- 
gree, upon natural grounds, is well known to be attended 
to in the breed of horſes ;—the animal that, in his natural 
conſtitution, the neareſt reſembles man. 


It is very poſſible to conceive, that if man had not 
fallen from his firſt eftate, an whole race of human beings, 
conſiſting of ſeveral different original ſpecies, of different 
powers and faculties, might have been much more happy 
in conſequence of the mutual aid and aſſiſtance afforded 
by means of that very difference, than if they all had ex- 
iſted with perfect equality: for even the lower ſpecies 
might, in conſequence of that very difference, have re- 
ceived more enjoyment than they could have done in any 
| Nate of exiſtence, where there was no ſuch diĩſtinction. 

Even in the preſent diſturbed, and deranged ſtate of 
things, conſequent upon the firſt tranſgreſſion ; yet we 
find the different ranks and orders of ſociety beneficial. 

How 


(„ 


whoſe deſcendants remain diftinQ to this very 
hour, in various regions, both near to us, and 
far off—though none of . their progenitors 
were ever in the ark ;—juſt as certain animals, 
and plants, and trees, remain, whoſe kind of 
ſeeds were never in the ark with Noah. | 
And the whole of the Divine Moſaical ac- 
count ſeems to lead us to admit this conclu- 
ſion, rather than to adopt that, ſo commonly 


How much more comfortably has a man his ſubſiſtence, 
by living, in a well-ordered cultivated country, (even as 
a ſervant,) in an honeſt ſober family, where he is well fed, 
and well treated ! than any one could be by living at 
large, and in total independence, in any rude and ſavage 
country, where his pittance of fubſiſtence, at beſt, would 
neceſſarily depend, even on much more exertions than 
are at all required of him, in ſuch a well-cultivated coun- 
try in any lot of life ?=and where he muſt, indeed, if he 
eats any bread at all, eat it moſt literally with the ſweat of 
his brow ! 

Perhaps it may, without impropriety, be even ſuggeſted, 
that there was ſome ſort of diſtant alluſion to the origi- 
nal great diviſions of the claſſes of the human race by 
their deſcent from different firſt parents, both in the re- 
markable appointed diviſion of the twelve Tribes of Iſrael, 
and in the appointment of 4velve Apoſlles.— It cannot eſ- 
cape the attention of the curious, that, in order to preſerve 
the number of twelve tribes, the tribe of Joſeph had 
been prophetically divided into #ws, (thoſe of Ephraim, 
and Manaſſeh,) before the tribe of Levi was called to the 


Prieſthood, and taken from the reſt. 
received ; 


* 
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received; which has too often given occaſion 
to the blaſphemer to blaſpheme. 

But whilſt we admit this concluſion, it 
certainly ſeems alſo to appear, from every cir- 
cumſtance of hiſtory which we are acquainted 
with, that by means of the preſervation alone 
of the facred race, and divinely- inſtructed 


family of Noah in the ark, was indeed pre- 


ſerved the knowledge of ſuch of the Divine 
arts of cultivation, and of adornment in Para- 
diſe, as at all remained known to the minds 
of men. 

All that was moſt valuable, and needful for 
the preſervation, and well-being of mankind, 
we may be aſſured was preſerved with the 
uncorrupted deſcendants of Seth, in the ark :— 
but the reſt, both men, and animals, and plants, 
and trees, we may, without deviating from 
the high authority of Holy Writ, venture to 
conclude were left, in the great cruſh, and 
overwhelming of the old world, to ſhift for 
themſelves ; if ſuch an expreſſion, for want 
of a better, may be allowed to be made uſe 
of, with regard to ſo tremendous an event, 
where the uſual gracious protection of THE 
ALMIGHTY was, for a time, withdrawn 
from the human race in general, 

Theſe 


© © 


Theſe ideas, concerning the creation of dif- 
ferent ſnecies of the race of mankind, ſeem 
moſt conſonant with many of the moſt re- 
markable expreſſions in the Sacred Writings, 


And they ſurely add more energy to thoſe 
words of the Sor of Sirach, 


Eccleſiaſticus, chap. xlix. 


Ver. 16. Sem and Seth were in great ho- 
nour among men, and ſo was Adam above 
every living thing in the creation. 


12 Ver 9 6. 
Liu xa LU & deere edo SA, 
x0} u Ty Co & Ty ærioet Aday, 


And by admitting this plain, unbiaſſed in- 
terpretation of Scripture, by means of fair 
tranſlation ;—and by allowing one part of 
Holy Writ to elucidate another ;—and the 
faithful and true pages of the whole Bible it- 
ſelf to form the comment upon what is writ- 
ten in any particular part; we take away at 
once all grounds for thoſe taunting ſcoffs, and 
mockings of blaſphemers, that have been the 
diſgrace of all ages; we remove many of the 

7) R difficul- 


* 
8 * 
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difficulties of the natural hiſtorian, with regard 
to the univerſal deluge ;—and we ſhall find 
that, beſides all this, we obtain more light, 
with regard to ſome of the moſt intereſting 
and bleſſed diſpenſations of the Goſpel. 

For hence we may perceive the more forci- 
ble energy, and a ſtill more enlarged mean- 
ing, of thoſe words in the very. beginning 
of the Goſpel of St. John, the Beloved Diſ- 
ciple. 

x John, chap. i. 

Ver. 11. He came unto. His a own, and His 
own received Him not, | 

12. But as many as received HIM, to them 
gave He power to become, 


What ? 
Power to become the Sons of God. 
TEXVO, GEO Y pooh. 


Pod to. Aerome, A a more advanced de- 
gree, abba ADAM was: created for; —and 
'what Adam, and his direct deſcendants, would 
ever have been, if ſin had not entered into 
the world; Headi, and Leader, of a New 
Creation the bleſſed means of diſpenſing 

the 
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the nobleſt GIFTS OF GOD to others ;— 
the Inſtrutors, — Guides, — and Rulers of 
myriads of happy beings. 

Hence a ſtill further meaning may be add- 


ed, even to thoſe energetic words, with regard 
to the reſurrection of the body: 


1 Corinthians, chap. xv. 
Ver. 22. As in Adam all die, even fo in 
CHRIST /hall all be made alive. 


23. But every man in his own order :— 


CHR IST. the firſt fruts,—afterwards they 
that are Chriſt's s at His coming. 

Ver. 22, Qoreę vd 2% Tw Adage 
I AVvTEC anolviouow, BTW xl E& Tw 
XPIZ TCG ware Gworomdnoovras. 

23. Exagog de & Tw dio TAYPATI, 
anxgxn XPIX TO Z, xerra d XPILT TOT. 
&y T1 TapgeTix dura. 


For they ſeem to import, that whatſoeyer 
was deranged by Adam's tranſgreſſion, and 
by the ſubſequent, fins, of his poſterity, ſhould 
all be reſtored, and ſet right, in every reſpect, 
together with ſtill more bleſſed advantages 


added, on the renovation. of all things by 
R 2 CHRIST, 


64 
"CHRIST, THE MESSIAH :—and that, a 
new order of "beings, from amongſt men, 
ſhould be raiſed up, not only in point of time 
before others, — but alſo to fupply, and more 
than to ſupply, whatever benefit could have 
been derived even from any uncorrupt de- 
ſcendants of the firſt of men, if they had re- 
mained without tranſgreſſion, in their proper 
firſt ordained ſtate of high abilities, and pre- 
eminent uſefuineſs, 

A new order of beings, —who, according 


to our Lord's expreſſion, ſhould be the firſt of 
all, —and the ſervants f all. 


Matthew, dd xx. 
Ver. 26. de sd N e d pays 
ve, Sc Vitcy Ajœuog. 
227. Ka de sa Denn é uptiy Av 
ö roc, Sc pay Go. 
28. Noreę 0 vide rd aviewrs BY Mohe 
Aarernb va, GAXG. ⁰ . 


Ver. 26. Whoever will be great amongſt 
you, let him be one that miniſtreth unto you. 
27. And whuever will BE FIRST among 
ot rw be YOu Jer Oy, e 
28. Even: 
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28. Even ar the Soor MAN came not to 
be miuiſtred unto, but to miniſier x. 


And according to what is ſaid even of the 
Holy Angels, unto whom our Lord declares, 
thoſe who are partakers of the reſurrection 
ſhall be like, —exceedingly uſeful unto others. 


Hebrews, chap. 1. 

Ver. 14. 'Ouxi Tavreg 40; MaTagy ue 
wert, eig d ATOGENNoueva U 
rg RENAOYTRS IHANEOV GUY TWTNGIRY ; 

Ver. 14. Are they not all Minijtring Spirits, 
fent forth for the purpoſe of miniſtring, (or 


being ſerviceable,) on account of thoſe who are 
about toanherit ſalvation ? - 


To this great and Divine Miniftration, and 
glorious uſefulneſs, thoſe who obtain to be 
the Servants of the MESSIAH, and to be 
partakers of the firſt reſurrection, will in like 
manner (according to the intimations in Holy 
Scripture) be called r the benefit of others, 
—by HIM who reſtoreth all things. 


®* Sce alſo Mark, chap. ir- ver. 35. chap. x. ver. 43 
Hence, 
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Hence, therefore, we may alſo ſtill better 
underſtandithoſe words of the great n 
St. Joon, r S.. Paul. 


I Takia, ch. iii. 
Ver. 1. lache woranny yarn dedure 
ui 0 Irie, Iva Texva Oe x. 
Ver. 1. See (conſider well) what love 
THE FATHER hath beflowed upon us ;— 


that we ſhould be called Sons or Gop. 


Romans, chap. viii. 
Ver. 14. "Ooou yas weluar! Ges 
a&yovtai, 5TH Harv Lieb Oed. 


Ver. 14. For as many as are led by the 
Spirit of GOD, they are Sons or God. 


And concerning them we are told, that 

Ver. 19. H yae  anoxaeadoxia rd 
XTITEWG TINY HFOXAAUUNY TWY Viv T8 Oed 
d rexd ECU. 


Ver. 19. —— the earneſt (anxious) expecta- 
tion of the creation, waiteth for the mani ifs ifefta- 

tion of THE SONS OF Gov. 
Which 


1 ( 17 } 

Which words ſeem moſt plainly to imply, 
that the whole great work of creation, and 
all things that are made on earth, wait, as to 
their final perfeQting, for the bleſſed time, 
when thoſe heings, from amongſt the ſons of 
men, who ſhall attain unto the high privilege of 
being called he Son's of God, ſhall finally be fitly 
prepared for entering upon their high office, 
io be indeed a Bleſſirig 10 all others. : 

Hence alſo thoſe other words have more 


energy : 
| 2 Peter, chap. i. 

Ver. 10. ETzddoars BeCniny v buds TI 
X#ANO1V v £xNoynv O “io as. 


Ver. 10. Uſe earneft endeavours to make 
your calling and election ſure (or firm). 


And thoſe of St. Paul: 

8 Philippians, chap. wii. | 

Ver. 14+ Kara oxondy diaxw Emi d 

gab rie dνο XANTEWG T2 cs &y Xpios 
Ines 

Ver. 14. 4 preſs forward towards the mark, 

| — : 6. 6 in 


( int } 


in order to obtain the prize of the high calling 
of God in Chriſt Jeſus, (The Anvinted Lord.) 


And hence we may underſtand, ſtill more 
clearly, the real import of the expreſſions ſo 
often uſed in Holy Scripture, concerning /he 
Ele#t ;—and may perceive (as has been alrea- 
dy intimated in the preceding volumes,) that 
they are declared in Holy Scripture to be ſo 
called, and elected, —not (as has often been 
miſtakenly apprehended) in diſparagement of 
others, and to condemn others ;—but, of the 
infinite wiſdom, and goodneſs of God, to 
make myriads of others the more happy, and 
to be everlaſtingly beneficial to them. 

And in perfe& conſiſtency with this idea, 
we are informed, that when the bleſſed reſto- 
ration, and conſummation of all things, ſhall 
take place; it is even to begin by Our Lord's 
ſending His Holy Angels, on His ſecond 
coming in glory, in the firſt inſtance to ga- 
ther together His elect. 


Matthew, chap. xxiv. 
Ver. 31. —G&T05A4 T8; dνινν,§ aud 
81a oaaniſyog p] S . Kal S1 
| 8 8 oy 
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TUVAEBOL TG EXAENTBE CUTE EX ru TETT U- 
en din, d AxPWY ονν, e R guy 
dura | 
He ball ſend Hit Angels with a Trumpet of 
great ſound, and they ſhall gather HOSE 
- THAT ARE His ELECT, from the four winds, 


{rom one end of the heavens to the other, 


Theſe Ele#i, we are expreſsly told, ſhall 
judge the world; and be uſeful in the arrange- 
ment of all things. 


Know ye not, (ſays the Apoſtle,) that holy 
men ſhall judge the world ? 
1 Corinthians, chap. vi. 
Ver. 2. Od oidaſe ors òͤ &yior Toy 
vb Zet 


And ſurely, whilſt the word judging, im- 
plies not merely fitting in judgement, for ac- 
quittal and commendation, or for condemna- 
tion but even more properly ruling, and 
governing ;—as Moſes, and as Samuel judged 
Iſrael ;—ſo the very parable of the Talents, 

8 ſeems 
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ſeems to inform us, that truſt and confidence 
of this very kind ſhall be placed in thoſe, 
who ſhall have been found faithful. 


Luke, chap. xix. | 
Ver. 17. Io Sia EX wv. ET &VW JExc 
FAWN, rr 
Ver. 17. Have thou authority over ten 
cities, 


Ver. 1 9. TP yive Erd WV Woewy. 


Ver. 19. Be thou over foe cities. 
And Matthew, chap _ 


Ver. 21. 2 3: Er vod e KATO 


cio. en 
Ver. 21. 2 3. A. will make the Ruler ouer 
many things. | 


are not words of flight import; — or to have 
their true meaning done away, by any ſub- 
terfuges, eoncerning mere parabolical expreſ- 
ſions whatſoe ver, - any more than thoſe words 
at the G1 * the e revealed to Da- 
N 24 


Chap, 


Chap. xii. | 
Ver. 13. Kai avanzauon xai avagnon 
eig 18 xdhgev , eig TUYTEMERY iueguv. 


Ver. 13. Aud thou ſhalt reft; and ſhalt riſe 
again unto thy lot, at the 8 of the days. 


Or, as our wake has it, which indeed 
is juſt to the ſame purport, 


Ver. 13. Thou /halt-reft, and fland in 8 
lot at the end of the days. 


Both the one "OP the other plainly relate 
to the times of reſtitution of all things, ſpoken 
of by the Apoſtle ; when he ſays concerning 
Our Ble 1 Lord, THE MESSIAH, 


Ads; chap. | iii. 
Ver. 21. 0% 9 NN pety TY 
22 22 arena * 22 * avrwy, | 
Ver. 21. WHOM the heaven muſt indeed 


receive, until the times of the reſtitution of all 
Wings. 


And to thoſe ſame times unqueſtionably do 
8 2 thoſe 
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thoſe other words in the prophecy of Daniel 
relate;—and even ſtill more plainly in the 


words of the Septuagint : 
| Chap. xii. 


Ver, 2. Kai WoAAoi Tw xarleudoyruy 
&y ne x] eye, od ro, a; C 
a, ii x od eig c,.) xa fig di- 
R due. 

3. Kai of ovvievreg ExAdut/80iv we 11 
aa v gegewudloc, xxl aro r di- 
æaiuy TWy WONAGWY We of dete eic TE; 
hg, c Er. *. 

Ver. 2. And many of thoſe that ſleep in the 
duſt of the earth ſhall be raiſed up ;—ſome 10 
aionian life; — and ſome to atonian diſgrace and 

Same. 
3. And they that undenſtand ſball ſhine 
forth as the brightneſs of the firmament ;—and 
many of the righteous, (or of the juſtified ,) as 
8 the- 
* It is very remarkable, that to deſcribe eternity, xa? 


ri even more than for the aions, is an expreſſion here 
introduced. 


f This ſeems, in a great many paſſages of Holy 
| Scripture, 


(i 


the flars, through the aions, and flill further be- 
yond. 


Our tranſlation has the words, however, 
with great energy : 


Ver. 2. And many of them that ſleep in the 
duſt of the earth ſhall awake ;—ſome io everlaſt- 
ing life, and fome to ſhame and everlaſting con- 
tempt. | 

3. And they that be wiſe ſbail ſhine as the 
brightneſs of the firmament, and they that turn. 
many to righteouſneſs, as the flars for ever and 


ever. 


Where we have a tacit intimation, that as 
one ſtar differeth from another ſtar in glory, 
fo the Divine advantages beſtowed on the 
partakers of the bleſſed reſurreQion ſhall dif- 
fer —An intimation exaQly conſiſtent with 
the words of the Apoſtle, in that intereſting 
part of his Epiſtle to the Corinthians: 


Scripture, to be the true purport of the word Nut,, 45 

rig bteout.— It may be added, — that, in any other ſenſe, 
there is none righteous, no not one: except HIM through 
whom juſtification was obtained for Abraham, and Daniel. 
and for all. Romans, chap. iii. ver. 10. chap. iv. ver. 3. 
8 t. Corim 
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1 Corinthians, chap. xv. 
Ver. 41. Ann de nine, v3 Han | 
goa oe, u dνν db dee 
acne yd dg di iy dn. 


42. Our aal n aii dene Toy berg. 


L 4 K 


Vers — There tone (degree of”) glory of 


the Sun, another (degree of ') glory of tbe 
Moon, and another (degree of) glory off the 


Stars: "ole one ſtar e from A far 


in glory. 115 
42. 0 4 * ts the refarriagien * the 4 


Whilſt in another Epiſtle we are inſtruQted, 
that there will be 4 priority of lime in the 
raiſing of the Servants of God to life, —as 
well as a diſtinction ＋ elbe eminent EA 
4 ire said a to mic 

an,. 2091 Theſſalanians, chap. o . 
Ver. 16. 0 vexgel wr 4 here hoo. 


r * * 


TX T carey. 


+ Ver. 16. The . in 12 Shar! riſe 
4 <A | 


N or ought the words of che Book of Wit. 
dom 


» 


| 4 % 
TEL 


( 


dom “ to be forgotten, wherein the very ex- 
preſſion of the Sons of GOD, is introduced: 


— 


Chap. iii. 
Ver. 1. Auxaiwy 05x ev Neuer e, 
xa 8 f da auroy He. 
2. Edo E W \&Peovwy reh 
vy, 
P16 deren 1» RERMOLG . „ EZodoe 
GUTWY, | a 
g. Kal 1 ap Mn kel 3 
Ot 05 ele EY eleivn. | 
7. Kal 85 10165 e747 HoTTG auTEY 
1 eee, 
zal dg TWINE £ 4. #0! di- 
der. 
8. Kendo Hon, vl Re rH¹νEmue N 
xa Baomneuaa aviuy Kupiog eic 
rg QUWIRG.. 8 


* As the faith and hope of Abraham; was on THE 
MsslAH. and was in reality true Chriſtian faith, and 
hope; — ſo alſo was that of all the Prophets, and Wiſe Men, 

_ whoſe vriings abe. deere in the Sacred Volume of. 
Holy Wit. Rn K A. 
a g * 1 De TY enn Chap. 


613609) 
ä Chap. v. 
Ver. 1. Tore cioerai EV Wag gn w 
o dixauog 
ara Tedawno TW JA avtuy 


auroy, : 
| * ” , , 
xxl rh dero, T8 ove 
QUTE, 


5. Tiug xarehoyioln tv dio Oe, 
Xt EV dog 0 A GUTE £51) ; 
Chap. iii. 

Ver. 1. But the ſouls of the righteous are in the 

hand of GOD ; 
And there ſhall no torment touch them. 
2. In the fight of the unwiſe they ſeemed 

to die; 

And their departure was efleemed an 


Miction: 
3. And their going from us to be utter de- 


. Aruction: | 
But they are in peace. 

7. And in the time of their viſitation they 
Hall. ſhine, 

And like the brightneſs of fire in the 


ſtubble, ſhall paſs to and fro. 
. Ver . 8. 


ng 
Ver. 8. They ſhall judge nations, — and have 


dominion over people“. 


And their Lord fhall reign through 
the ations, 


Chap. v. 
Ver. 1. Then fhall the righteous fland, with 
great boldneſs, 
Before the face of ſuch as affiifted him, 
And made no account of his labours. 
5. How ts be numbered among the SONS 
or GoD! | 
And His LOT is among the HOLY 
ONES. | 


And the whole idea of the Great Bleſſing 
to enſue, from the raiſing up of a Claſs, and 
Order of beings, from amongſt thoſe of the Hu- 
man race, to ſupply, and more than to ſupply 
the benefits that might ever have accrued from 
the aid and ſuperintendency of an uncorrupted 
race of deſcendants from Adam, if there had 
been no tranſgreſſion, ſeems to be confirmed, 
and even directly pointed at, by thoſe words 


* Thoſe nations, and theſe people, cannot be theſe righteous 
and holy perſons themſeluet, —and therefore muſt conſiſt of 
multitudes of human beings who are not advanced to that 


g claſs. 
e T of 
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of the prophecy of /aiab, reſpecting the lat- 


ter days ;—where- he is ſpeaking concerning 
the final refioration of Iſrael! to their own land, 
as being connected, and even contemporary 
with the near approach of the fina/ reſtitution 
of all things ;—and where he even begins that 
part of his moſt Divine Prophecy, by declar- 
ing, that /e r ſhould be called to the high 


office and ſervice of being Gd Elef, beſides 
the Jews ;—that both ſhould be known to the 
world in a new manner, and by a different 
name from the ancient one that yet Feruſa- 
lem itſelf ſhould again proſper ;—and that the 
Ele of God ſhould long enjoy the fruit of their 
labours, 

The outlines of this intereſting prophecy, 
ſo perfectly conſiſtent with all the reſt of 
{/aiah's prophecies, are contained in theſe 
few words, in our excellent tranſlatian : 


© Chap. Ixv. 

Ver. 1. I am fought of them that aſked not 

for me; I am found of them. that ſought me 

not ;—T ſaid, Behold me !—Behold me !—unto 

a people that was not called by my NAME, 

9. And I will bring forth a Seed out of 

Facob, and out of JUDAN an Inheritor of my. 
mountains :- 


( 92 


mountains ;—and MINE ELECT all inberit it, 
and my ſervants ſhall devell there, 

15. And ye ſhall leave your name for a curſe 
unto my choſen :—for THE LORD GOD ball 

lay thee, and call His ſervants by another name. 

17. For behold I create new heavens, and a 

new earth, 

18. But be ye glad and rejoice for ever in 
that which I create :—for behold JI create Ix- 
RUSALEM @ rejoicing, and ber fieople a joy. 

19. And 1 will rejoice in Jeruſalem, and joy 
in my people : 

21. And they ſhall build houſes, and inhabit 
them ;—and they ſhall plant vineyards, and eat 
the fruit of them. 

22. They fhall not build, and another inhabi ; 
bey ſhall not plant, and another eat :—for as 
the days of a tree (that plainly is,—continually 

flouriſhing) are the days of my people, — and 


MINE ELECT ſhall long enjoy the work of their 
hands. 
23. They ſhall not labour in vain,—nor bring 


forth for trouble, 


In the tranſlation of the LXX the words 
are ſtill more explicit, and ſtill more plainly 
refer to the final renovation of all things. 

T 2 Chap. 
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Chap. Ixv. 

Ver. 1. Ep@avng ey£vopny e Su jan 
erer. evi Tolg *us wn Ci soy · 
- dxa, #08 eig, los tip, Tw ys, 0i- 
TIV&G BY EXGNETRY TO Ovoud wa. 

g. Kai SE To iF Iaxoe oregun, FIT 
To 8 Led, xa xAnpovounce To ogog To 
Cry iov hu, a. πνοẽ,˖ẽp : unαν of ED] we, 
xa ol dονν fs, x¹j)çοα0¾ Exe, 

15. Kali, yo To ovoun dd 
elg TANopovny To ExNEXTOIG ps, dug d 
dye KU, O SEO, ric d OeAcuBoi 
ar xAnflnaetai ovoun .. 

17. *Ecai yae 0 Bonydy nad, al 
ij vñ aa, 8 th 

18. a\X evppoouny x& aynnairuc 
eVeno80w & auth, d S xi ·— bre 
ids s Tor THY Tepg0cag HYKANGUR, 
xa TOY M00 ps £vVApIOUNNY. 

19. Kai d&ya\Magooua £m 1:080%aTK, 

xa evpeavIncount ed TW AQ u. 
21. Ka oixodopnas01y Oixicg, x auto 
syouxigdoiõ· 
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EVOLYNTBOW* XG AATROUTELTBOLY MUTERGVAC, 
xc GUT QUYOVTHE TH VEVYNMATR RUTH, 

22. Kai 8 un oxodounosoty, x ANG 
EVOLKNTBOLY, — #&%} 8 jail) QUTELOEOV, x 
BANE QAYOUT RI —HNTR OG rg nucgac 
T8 £uns ric Cn £007 Gl ινð αν T8 
a, . 7 yas py TwY WOW KUTWY 
TAAKILTETIV, 

23. Ol 05 exhexloi us A KOTI&TBOLY 
eig xe. 

Chap. lxv. 

Ver. 1. I am become manifeſted to thoſe that 
aſted not after me; I am found of thoſe who. 
fought me not. I have ſaid, Behold I AM !— 
Behold I AM/—to a nation who have not 
called upon MY NAME. 

9. And will bring THE SEED of Jacob, 
and the Seed of Fudab, and it ſhall inherit my 
mountain; my holy mountain; and MY ELECT 

ſhall inherit it, —and my ſervants ſhall duell 
therein. | 

15. For your name ye ſhall leave for the re- 
pleniſbing MINE ELECT, —and THE LORD: 
GOD Hall take you away, and His ſervants. 
ſhall be called by a NEW. NAME, 

8 


17. Fer 


6642.) 

17. For there ſhall be a new heaven, aud a 
nw earth, 

18. But gladneſs, and great rejoicing, ſhall 
all that I create find in it :—ſfor, Behold I make 
Feruſalem a great joy, and my people a ſource 
of gladneſs ! 

19. And I will rejoice over Jeruſalem, and 
be glad over my people. 

21. And they ſhall build houſes, and they 
themſelves ſhall dwell in them :—and they ſhall 
plant vineyards, and ibey themſelves eat the 
fruit of them. 

22. And they ſhall not build, and others 
inhabit ;—and they ſball not plant vineyards, — 
and others eat the fruit: for as the days of 
THE TREE OF LIFE all be the days of my 
people :—and the works of their labours ſhall 
endure to be old. 

23. And My ELECT ſhall not labour in 


vain. 


To this final arrangement of a new Head 
Claſs, and order of human beings, raiſed up to 
ſupply the place of that which fell by tranſ- 
greſſion, ſeem alſo moſt properly to refer thoſe 
intereſting words of Our BLESSED DELI- 


VERER: 


Matthew, 
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Matthew, chap. xix. 
Ver. 30. Hoa de coora ewe, 
so α a EO T0, WewT, 


Ver. 30. But many that are firſt ſhall be 
laſt, —and (many that are) laſt ſhall be firſt *, 


For theſe words do ſurely ſeem to intimate 
ſomething more, than merely that /me ſhall 
be ſaved, and ſome condemned. — They even 
ſeem to give hope, that the Mercy of GOD, 
through Our GREAT REDEEMER, ac- 
cepting true repentance, and faith, and re- 
liance on HIM, may not only deliver the ſoul 
from death; but even advance its compara- 
tive flate in the ſcale of created beings, far 
beyond what it was comparatively here. 

They even ſeem alſo to intimate, that ſome 
who were of the /a/? Claſſes originally, may be 
raiſed to the firſt Claſs, and ſtate, ultimately. 

So alſo thoſe ſubſequent words: 


Matthew, chap. 20. 
Ver. 16. Ovroc #goyrai 0% £0870, 
W 0WTU*—KGT d WPWTOL, ET NATO —WTOAKG 
vag ce KANTOL,— ON aL Of EXAERTIN,. 


See alſo Mark, chap. x. ver. 31. 
Ver. 16.. 
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Ver. 16. So there ſhall be thoſe (who were) 
laſt, —firft ;—and thoſe (who were) firſt, — 
laſt ;—for many are CALLED,—but few are 
ELECT. 


But,—can it be neceſſary to imply, that be- 
cauſe ſome of thoſe, (perhaps even many of 
thoſe,) who are called, are not finally choſen ; 
or gathered into the number of the glorified 
beings who are ELECT ;—that therefore they 
muſt needs be utterly rejected, and caſt out? 


Men may be /e in bliſs, or /aft in bliſs ;— 
men may be greateſt, or /caf{ ;—men may be 
only called, —or be alſo elecł.— but to be re- 

jefed, and utterly caſt out; or, in harſh Cal- 
viniſtical language, to be DAMNED, is not to 
be in bliſs. at all ;—not to be either i, or 
laſt ; —greateſt, or leaſt ;—but is a dreadful 
condemnation, that cannot, with propriety, 
by any conſtruction of language, be inferred 
from theſe words. 


The expreſſion, in &. Luke's Goſpel, is 
ſtill more explicit;—and leads us the more 
readily to adopt the preceding mode of inter- 
pretation. 


Luke, 


— —— — — — 
: — — 
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Luke, chap. xii. 

Ver. 28. "Ownole Abeady uot IM 

x. laxwe, xxl Teva; Ta WEOPNTHE Ev 
Th Gaoinan Ts OEOT, dude d exExanc- 
pevBg Co · 

29. Kai n£801v a0 avaTNLY x ; do- 
Hv, aal d Hogpd xa vr, a. AI- 
0 oovra ey Thy Gt u Ts Oe. 

30. Kati ids, S £ayaroi d E00vrau 
WeuTU,—X0% S, v d FS Eon 
Nato. 


Ver. 28. Ye ſhall ſee Abraham, and Iſaac, 
and Jacob, and all the Prophets, in the kingdom 
of GOD,—but you yourſelves thruſt out; | 

29. And they ſhall come from the eaſt and 
from the eſt, and from the north and from the 
fouth, and fhall fit down” in the 4 f 
GOD. | 

30. And behold there are LAsT, who ſhall 
be FIRST ;—and there are FIRST, who ſhall 
be LAST. | 


It cannot eſcape the obſervation of any per- 
ſons who read with attentive minds, that thoſe 
U who 
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who are ſaid to be thruſt out, are here moſt 
plainly diſtinguiſhed from thoſe who are either 


firſt, or who are /aft ;—and therefore, that even 


the being laſt, does not amount to fuch con- 
demnation. 

We have then every confirmation poſſible, 
from the Holy Goſpel, of the idea of a great 
diſtinction of lot, to take place even amongſt 
thoſe who are finally rendered happy in the 
kingdom of God. 

And we may now proceed to remark, that 
thoſe Servants of God, — ſpoken of as the El/ef, 
—who ſhall at the confummation of all things 
be raiſed up, to that glorious lot of being the 
happy inſtruments of bliſs to others, — appear 
to be thoſe very perſons, who are ſo often de- 
ſcribed, in the P/alms, the Lau, and the Pro- 
phets, as the True Iſrael of God,—of whom the 
Ifrael after the fieſb were types *; as they were 
alſo. types of what. the Sons of Adam would 
have been, if there had been no tranſgreſſion. 
But that many others, —beſides thoſe alone, 
who during their days on earth have be- 
lieved, and relied on their LORD, and DE- 
LIVERER, THE MESSIAH, — ſhall be 


* Romans, chap. ix. ver. 6. 1 Cor. chap. x. ver. 18. 
Galatians, chap. vi. ver. 15, 16. 
comforted 


©. ES 
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comforted and 'made happy, through the Re- 
demption which HE hath wrought, ſeems 
to be moſt plainly intimated in many paſſages 
of Holy Scripture ;—and particularly in 


Romans, chap. i. 

Ver. 14. "Olav yap ihm rd pr} v 
TN or, S TH rd Vous WON, —ETMU Vouoy 
uñ Ex oy rec, £auToI; aol Vouog® 

15. Orrmec sv ν, To e Ts 
vous, year && Talc x autoy, oup- 
pPagTUBBING ae v js eu. 

Ver. 14. For when the nations who have 
not a law, perform of natural diſpoſition things 
conſiſteut with the law, theſe having not a law 
are a law unto themſelves ; 

15. Who manifeſt the work (or operation) 
of the law as written in their hearts, their con- 
ſcience bearing them witneſs. 


Whilſt at the ſame time in the very ſame 
chapter we read, | 


Ver. 12. Oc yag * >. 
Hvoutg u%% UTCAGUYTOS* HG 0006 EY v 
nuagrov, 01% vous xi T.. 

U 2 


— — —— — = 


Ver, 12. 


An — 


7 — 
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Ver. 12. F. or whoever not having any law 
have ſinned, ſhall periſh alſo without a lau: 
and whoever under a law have ſinned, 9 that 
law ſhall be judged. 


And, in the Acts, we read, from the mouth 
of the moſt zealous and holy Apoſtle Peter : 


Aces, chap. x. 

Ver. 34- Ex aanfeing v. - 
youre 57. Bx £61 WgoownoMin ne 6 0 Otoc* 

35. A é wavri Ive 0 Sob dhe 
GUTCY, A e ue Yog quam, dexròe 
dur Ss. 

Ver. 34. Of a truth I comprehend that 
GOD is not a reſpefter of perſons ; | 

35. But that in every nation, he that 


feareth HIM, and worketh righteouſneſs, 18 
ACCEPTED OF HIM. 


And we find the fame Apoſtle ſaying in 
his 32 


7 Peter, chap. i. 
Ver. 17. 'Et Hariga ETIXxnaols Toy 
GTB 
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EPO WNONNATWE x NATO TO x 
ey, & pot ry The wr] hd 
xe dane. 


Ver. 17. F ye call upon The Father, who, 


without any reſpef of perſons, judgeth accord- 
ing to the work of every man, conduct your- 


ſelves during the time of your ſojourning (here 
on earth) with fear. 


We find the fame Apoſtle alſo ſaying, that 
the very reaſon of our Lord's delaying His 
fecond coming, for ſo long a period as it ap- 
pears to us, is becauſe, 


2 Peter, chap. ui. 

Ver. 9. Maxedluue eig nas, un u- 
pevog Tivag anoreolai, ANAGR WAvTE; eig 
pETAYULY Wenger. 

Ver. 9. Becauſe He is long-ſuffering towards 
us, not being willing that any ſhould periſh, but 
that ALL ſhould attain unto repentance. 


And we find St. Paul, in one of his 
Epiſtles, (when expreſſing his confidence in 
the goodneſs of GOD, ) declaring, that Hx is, 
The 
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The Saviour of all men, —SPECIALLY of thoſe 
that believe. 


1 Tim. chap, iv. 
Ver. 10. "Og sg Turm Wavtuy Au- 
Pewnw!,—parire Ti'w, 


Which words moſt evidently lead us to 
underſtand, at leaſt, that others, and many 
others ſhall be ſaved, beſides thoſe who have 
the bleſſed advantage of apprehending rightly, 
and believing, - during their days on earth. 

Indeed the very original, and the earlieſt 
declarations of the good tidings, concerning 
a final deliverance through the Great Pro- 
miſed MESSIAH, conveys the ſame enlarged 
idea. | 

Far the Promiſe made to Abraham, to 
ac, and to Jacob, is to the ſame purport ;— 
and is explained as being ſo by St. Paul: 


_ Geneſis, chap. xxii. 
Ver. 18. Kai evvnoyybhoo[at £v r 
oTeguari os mala Y ihn Ti; yah. 
* See alſo Geneſis, chap. xxvi. ver. 4, and chap. xxviii. 


er. 14. f 
Ver. 18. 


c 
. 
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Ver. 18, And in thy ſeed ſpall ALL Taz 
NATIONS of the earth be bleſſed. 


Galatians, chap. iii. 
Ver. 16. Tu d Ata conan at 
trafen ral TO g ο Er GUTE'—8 


Nei, xc Toi; cri g ha, — de end 0A- 
A., wg £0 eévõg . rc r oTeeuals 
on, oc £51 XPIL TO. 


Ver. 16. Now to Abraham were declared 
the promiſes, and to HIS ſeed. — He doth not jay, 
—and to thy ſeeds, —as ſpeaking of many, — 
but as of one ;—and to thy ſeed, which is 
CHRIST. 


Yet whilſt ſuch a glorious ſcene, and ſuch a 
boundleſs extent of Divine Mercy is opened 
to our view ;—and whilſt the high prize of 
being numbered amongſt thoſe who ſhall be a 
BLESSING TO OTHERS, through the mighty 
Redemption wrought by HIM in whom all the 
nations of the earth are to be bleſſed, is ſet. be- 
fore the eyes of thoſe who ſhall believe in 
THE MESSIAH, and become HIS ele ;— 
it 1s even declared, over and over again, in 

9 Holy 
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Holy Writ, and as if it were on purpoſe to 
prevent, and to remove all preſumptuous ideas 
of being in that number ;—that the beſt of 
Chriſtians are in danger of falling away,— 
and that none can venture to decide, here on 
earth, wwho thoſe individually are, that ſhall 

obtain ſuch high privilege. 

Neither can any one decide, who indivi- 
dually ſhall, in any manner, or degree, be 
| loſt, or rejected. | 

It is enough to be admoniſhed, —to Hrive; 
and to know, that the High prize is indeed 
to thoſe, who ſhall, at laſt, be found to have 
paſſed through thoſe awful gradations,—of 
being called, and choſen, — and faithful x. 


But it does by no means follow, that con- 
demnation is to all others ;—whilſt the beſt 
. expeQation of any one, whomſoever, muſt be 
founded on the very prayer of the honeſt 
Publican, ſmiting his breaſt, and ſaying : 


Luke, chap. xviii. 
Ver. 13. GOD be merciful to me a fin- 
ner ! þ of 


* Revelations,.chap. xvii. ver. 14. 
Ver. 13. 
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Ver. 13. O SEO iAgotyri wor tw 
GURETWIG. 


And it certainly appears, from many paſ- 
ſages in the Scriptures, that even true Chriſ- 
tians may fall ſhort of the promiſed bliſs, and 


glorious lot. 
Hear the trembling words, even of an 
Apoſtle : 
1 Corinthians, chap. ix. 
Ves. 27. 15 wog a xngi tag, 
ad ros dd verd. 
Ver. 27. Leſt when I have - es to 


others, I myſelf Jpould become axafproved of, 
(or rejected.) 


Our excellent tranſlation renders the words: 


Ver. 27. Left that by any means, when I 
have preached to others, I myſelf ſhould be a 


caſl- away. 


Words that muſt ſurely lead every one, even 
of the beſt diſpoſed, inſtead of venturing upon 
preſumptuous thoughts, to ſay with the Pro- 
digal: 


X Luke, 
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Luke, chap. xv. | 
Ver. 19. Kai cuxers epi aEtog xAndr- 
ya vicc os. 


Ver. 19. I am no more worthy to be called 
Thy Son. 


But yet they are words that do not imply 
damnation, in caſe of failing to obtain the 
high calling, and prize. 

Hence, therefore, we find throughout, re- 
peated exhortations, to encourage the moſt 
earneſt endeavours, at any rate ;—which 
would be only a fort of bitter mocking ;—if 
all were to be driven to deſpair, by fear of 
everlaſting condemnation, who could not take 
courage to venture upon more confidence 
than even an Apoſtle would aſſume. 


I Corinthians, chap. ix. 

Ver. 24. Our dare, ri 6 & cadiy 
rei oyrec, raves pev Teixeov, dig d 
Anubaye Td He; "Our Tpexere, 
dy vr. 


Ver. 24. Know ye not, that they who run 
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in a public race-courſe, RUN ALL hf ONE | 
receiveth. the pride? o run ye, that Je may 
obtain the reward. 


Revelations, chap. iii. 
Ver. 11. Id SN,: rj Agde 
0 Sei, Iva unde den roy g EEοαννν 08. 
Ver. 11. Behold I come quickly bold faſt 
that thou haſt, — that no one elſe receive thy 


crown. 
1 Timothy, chap. vi. 


Ver. 12, Apyuvige ro #&AGY GY WV 
ric Titus, e re alain Gang, eig 
Nv Aal Eee. 

Ver. 12. Contend the good contention of the 
faith ;—obtain that atonian life, unto which in- 
deed you have been called. 

Galatians, chap. v. 

Ver. 17. H yap oagt erilouã a 
Ts TVeualog, Tod 0 ayevua xc] rij ear. 
og: r de alixelas Die, b 5 1 a 
& Yale, rab) Womre, = 


3 17. For the fleſh (the animal nature ) 
X 2 defireth 


„ 
dgſtreth what is contrary to the ſpirit (the ſpi- 
ritual mind) and the ſpirit (the ſpiritual 
mind) defireth what is contrary to the fleſh (the 
mere animal nature) :—and theſe are direct. 


contrary to each other ;—fo that the things that 
Je would, theſe ye cannot db. 


| Romans, chap. ix. 
Ver. 16. Aga zu 8 Ts Jenovlog, 30s 
rd TeEx,0VIog, RANG T8 EAz2)]0; Oed. 
Ver. 16. Therefore, indeed, it is not of him 


that wwilleth, nor of him that el, but of 
God, who is merciful. 


Coloſſians, chap. iii. 
Ver. 24. 'Eidore; ori ano Kueis once 
ede, Tv avlarodoary TG xAngovopias. 
Ver. 24. Knowing that of THE Lord y- ſhall 
receive the recompence ( the ane ) of the 


inheritance. 


Of that inheritance, which Hz hath pro- 
miſed who expreſsly ſent His Apoſtle Paul to 
the Gentiles, (the nations, ) that they might 


receive, 
Acts, 


6 
Acts, chap. xxvi. | 
Ver. 18. "Ageoy dh,, xa H 
ey Tolg Ny14Tpevor, Wire TH eig S ut. 
Ver. 18. Remiſtan of fins, and a lot among 


thoſe who are made holy (faith Our Lord) by 
the faith that is in me. 


1 Corinthians, chap. x. 
Ver. 12. O doxay £ravn, Brewers eñ 
eon. 
Ver. 12. Let him that thinketh he flandeth, 
take heed (beware) left be fall. x 


The tenor of all theſe various paſſages 
furely is, to point out, that a wonderful gra- 
dation, both of receiving happineſs, and of com- 
municating happineſs, is to take place, on the 
final reſtitution of all things, by THE MES- 
SIAH:—and that there muſt be many tre- 
mendous degrees, even in the future ſcale of 
exiſtence, between the high pre-eminence of 
being numbered among the Sons of God; and 
the being caſt into witer darkneſs, to abide 
with the devi/ and his angels * ;:—whillt yet 
the firſt great object of the preaching of the 


Matthew, chap. xxv. ver. 41. 


Goſpel 
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Goſpel manifeſtly is, to gather out of all na- 
tions, as a ſort of firſt fruits, 


Titus, chap. ii. 
Ver. 14. Ay Wee48010), GnAwlnv a- 
ad EN n 
Ver. 14. AN EXCELLING /a peculiar } 
people, zealous of good works ; 


and deſigned, for ever, to miniſter good unto 
others. 

In the preſent ſtate of things, ſince the firſt 
fatal tranſgreſſion, as all have ſinned, ſo almoſt 
all the originally different /pecies are mixed, 
and become confounded in one promiſcuous 
lot ;—and that which had the great advan- 
tage of being the Guide, and deſigned Comfort 
of all the reſt, has loſt its pre-eminence, 

In a future ſtate, where that bleſſed Re- 
demption will be finally perfected, which the 
goad tidings of the Goſpel do promiſe, all will 
be more than reſtored, and ſet right : —whilſt, 
in the new arrangement, — out of every cal, 

or order, originally on earth, and out of every 
nation, will proceed the Reſtored Comforters 
of their brethren, gathered together, in one 

great united band, to aid, and to bleſs the reſt. 
And 


6 


And if the influence employed by any on 
earth to do evil, has ſo ſadly prevailed to pro- 
duce its effects; how much more, and how 
wonderfully, muſt the energetic influence be, 
of thoſe hereafter, who ſhall inceſſantly labour, 
with uncealing endeavours, to incite, and lead 
others to all that is good? 

But as we have reaſon to believe, that all 
mankind were not originally the Sons of Adam; 
— ſo neither, hereafter, will al mankind be the 
Sons of Ged. 

From this whole account of the original 
creation of Man, in different ſpecies of one 
and the ſame genus, though all of one blood, 
and all reaſonable accountable beings ;—and 
of the originally-deligned pre- eminency of the 
Sons of Adam, if there had been no tranſgreſ- 
fion,—and of the more than renewal of hat 
pre- eminency, in a new order of human 
beings, to be raiſed from death and the grave 
by the Second Adam f, the one Great Lord of 
All, for the comfort and benefit of myriads 
of human beings ; we may alſo, ſtill further, 
find ſome ſolution for that perplexing enquiry ; 
— why the Goſpel, on which the ſalvation and 


* John, ch. i. ver. 12. 1 1 Corinth. ch. xv. ver. 45, 
8 future 
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future happineſs of all mankind depends, has 
been embraced by only a part of the inha- 
bitants on the face of the whole earth ?—and 
has been totally unknown, in paſt ages, to ſo 
many nations ? 

This were ſad indeed — all peri/hed, who 
knew not the Goſpel. But if, (to uſe a ſimi- 
litude concerning the 59 of heaven, taken 
from things on earth,)—if the number of 
thoſe who are to be inſtruments of arrange- 
ment, and order, and of guidance to others, 
(if the number of gficers of any hoſt be com- 
plete,) the whole will be put in order, and 
well arranged, and be well led forth;—though 
it be long, very long, before the great multi- 
tude ever hear of their being called forth, 
(and arrayed,) for future nn and re- 
joicing. 

If Jeu, and Greel, and dies, and Scy- 
thian, and Negro, and American, and Bond and 
Free ;—the dwellers in Meſopotamia and Phry- 
gia, the jirf;—and the dwellers in New 
Zealand and New Holland, the laſt, — all from 
every country, —and ſojourners in every age; 
be at laſt, as far as poſſible, called forth to 
bliſs ;—where will be the loſs, or damage, that 
they were not aware of ſuch unexpected good 

9 provided 
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provided for them —and that it was Jong 
before the heavenly Go/pel—the good news — 
called them forth, to be enrolled with par- 
takers of rejoicing ? 

The number of thoſe wwho rule, in any hoſt, 
is always limited, —and muſt be carefully ar- 
ranged ;—but the number of thoſe who are 
benefited by that rule, may be unlimited :— 
whilſt, however, the arrangement of the fi 
limited number, muſt ever be the fir? leading 
ſeep to the arraying of the whole. 


Accordingly we find, in Holy Scripture, 
that the number of the choſen, —of the elect, 
is ſmall ;—and that they are few, in compari» 
fon of the reſt ; —and that when that number 
is once completed *, then the end, or perfect- 
ing of all things will directly come... 


The following paſſages deſerve the moſt ſerious at- 
tention, and may be regarded in this light. } 
Matthew, ch. vii. ver. 14. Romans, ch. viii, ver. 28. 

ch. xx. ver. 16. ch. xxii. Luke, ch. x. ver. 20. 

ver. 14. ch. xxiv. ver. 22. Philippians, ch. iv. ver. 3. 


er. 24. Revelations, ch. iii. ver. 4, 5 
1 Peter, ch. i. ver. 2. ch. vi. ver. 11. 
Acts, ch. x. ver. 41. 2 Eſdras, ch. ii. ver. 34, 38. 
2 Theſſ. ch. ii. ver. 134. ® ,, ch, iv. ver. 3, 


John, ch. xv. ver. 19. 36, 37. , 
| 1 The 
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The Goſpel has zow been preached, more 
or leſs, nearly in all lands, and amongſt all 
nations ;—and there is hardly a country on 
earth in which it hath not been, at ſome 
time or other, and in ſome degree or other, 
made known, 

Some have fallen away, =" have loſt its 
bleſſed influence ;—ſome have corrupted it; 
Hand to ſome only a moſt glimmering dawn- 
ing, and beginning light was afforded ;—and, 
to uſe an authoriſed parabolical expreſſion, — 
amongſt them the ſeed of the word never took 
effefual root: — but yet it might help, and in 
a degree enlighten ſome ;—and it hath ov, 
therefore, been preached, nearly in all the 
world. 

Even the lighteſt dings may hate ga- 
thered /ome. out of every region.— But when, 
 —when—the fully ſufficient, —the whole and 

neceſſary number, of the Called, and Choſen, 
and Faithful, however many from ſome coun- 
tries, however few from others,—in ſuch 
proportion as the wiſdom of God may have 
ſeen fit, ſhall a? /af? be completed, and perfected, 
—can be known only to Tur GREAT TrE- 

MEN DOUS JUDGE OF ALL; Who, before the 


> Mark, chap. iv. ver. 15, 16, 17. . rey 
0 
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arcs of the world, was appointed Tux 
KING OF KINGS, AND LORD or LORDS. 

Neither can any human being dare to ima- 
gine, where may be the greateſt N 
or where the leaſt. 

This only, with trembling fear, ought to 
be born in mind ;—that very many of thoſe, 
born in what have been called Chriſtian 
countries, can no more have their lot, in that 
bleſſed number of the Choſen, and Elec, 
the firff-born,—the True Ifracl of God, —than 
thoſe who never heard of the glad tidings at 
all :—nay, it is to be feared, are even further 
from that advantage; to ſay nothing of thoſe 
who have ſcoffed at it. 

The fear of God ought to be, for ever, be- 
fore our eyes, when meditating upon theſe 
things; - whilſt the love of God, and holy hope, 
ought to be in every heart, joined with uni- 
verſal Charity. 

Can greater, or more delightful apprehen- 
ſions, or more tremendous thoughts, than 
thoſe following from all theſe concluſions, be 
by any means preſent to any human ſoul ?— . 
Yet theſe are the apprehenſions which ſeem to 
be communicated, to every intelligent being, 
by the Holy Scriptures, from the firſt chapter 
| d 4 of 
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of Geneſis, to the laſt chapter of the Book of 
Revelations. 

We have then, even in the inſtance of this - 
perplexing enquiry, concerning the circum- 
ſcribed limits of Divine Revelation, till an 

anſwer to render, concerning the faith, and 
hope, that is in us: 

An anſwer, derived from lain, ſincere, une- 
quivocal acknowledgement of the plain truth: 
That mankind were not originally formed 
in one and the fame lot, at firſt; though they 
were all deſigned for happineſs ;—neither 
will they all be raiſed to one and the ſame lot 
at laſt, —though all to be made partakers, to 
the utmoſt poſſibility that their reſpective fa- 
culties afford, of that boundleſs mercy and 
- goodneſs, granted through The Great Re- 
deemer—Mercy, and Goodneſs, to which the 

revelation of God's Holy Word has not re- 
vealed any poſitive limits ;,—and to which, 
therefore, preſumptuous man ſurely ought 
not to dare to preſcribe the limits. 

Thus, — from the concluſion, concerning the 
variety of ſpecies formed, on the firft creation of 
man, follows the unfolding of a clue, leading 
to moſt charitable, and bleſſed hope. 

Nor is this concluſion any ways incon- 


* 1 Peter, ch. iii. ver. 15. 
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ſiſtent with what we find written, in the 


ſecond chapter of Geneſis, concerning the 
creation of the Woman : | 


_ Geneſis, chap. ii. 
Ver. 18. Or x, «vou Toy avlewroy 
N Tloinowpev aurw Bonfov xr ad. 


Ver. 18. I is not good, that THE MAN 
ſhould be alone.—Let us make an aider, (a 
ſolacer,) for him, of the ſame ſort (and kind) 
as himſelf. 


For by theſe words it is merely intimated, 
that there was no ſuch glorious kind of being 
as Adam, — THE MAN,—at that time in Pa- 
radiſe, beſides himſelf. 

And—even had there been other human 
beings, of the different inferior /ecies, and 
claſſes, exiſting in that bleſſed, and moſt 
adorned ſpot; yet it would nevertheleſs have 
been true, that for Adam, THE MAN, there 
was no fit companion, or aider; of the 
ſame ſuper-eminent n and high 
endowments. 

Indeed there is very full reaſon to ap- 
prehend the fact t tp have been ;—that in the 
bleſſed ſpot, called Paradiſe, or the Garden of 

: delights, 
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delights *, Hlagadelovs ths Tough, every thing 
was created, not only in the greateſt perfec- 
tion ; but, at once in the higheſt degree of 
cultivation, as Adam himſelf was: — but that, 
in other parts of the earth, other /pecres of 
men, and the reſt of the whole of the face of 
nature, was (though good in its kind, and ca- 
pable of perfection, ) yet, at firſt, in a more 
uncultivated ſtate; and capable of being im- 
proved, and rendered like unto Paradiſe, by 
means only of the communications, and aid, 
that ſhould gradually be received from thence. 

And if this was the caſe ;—then, in very 
truth, there might not only be no fit compa- 
nion, but not even one human being, at that 
time, in the garden of Eden, except Adam. 

And, from the uniform ſimilarity of opera- 
tion, that ſeems, in all other inſtances, to have 
prevailed throughout the whole creation, it 
may perhaps not be a raſh concluſion ; that 
proper aiders, ſolacers, or helþ-mates, were, 
about the very ſame period of time, created 
for all the other cafs, or claſſes, of human 
beings ;—and that when the jirft, and Bigbeſi 
ſpecies, was prepared to remain in ſucceſſion, 
the others were ſo too. 

® Geneſis, chap. ii ver. 24 


( 0-1] 


There ſeems to be even ſome ſort of refer- 
ence to theſe different caſts, or different /pecies ; 
and a ſort of analogy to different claſſes, or 
orders of human beings, in the typical diſ- 
tinction of the twelve tribes,—and in ſome 
other typical and emblematical diſtinctions, in 
the emblematical parts of prophecy. 

When Adam was driven out of Paradiſe, 
then firſt it ſeems to have been, that he was 
Joined to, and mixed with the other claſſes ; 
—and whilſt he himſelf was condemned, with 
the ſweat of his brow to eat bread, he commu- 
nicated to them what he knew of culfivation ; 
and laboured to render the reſt of the earth 
productive of well-culttvated fruits, in a man- 
ner ſimilar to the productions of the Ore 
Ganden of delight. 

And as all mankind did indeed derive their 
ideas of cultivation from Adam, even in his 
fallen ſtate; and would much more have 
done ſo, had he remained obedient ; ſo it is 
wonderful to trace ho, after the flood, all the 
ideas of cultivation, and of arts, and ſcience, 
may ſtill be traced up to his immediate de- 
ſcendants, and to the immediate. poſterity of 
Noab, and to the regions where they firſt 


ſettled, 
5 Wheat, 


* no - . 
I * 
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Feat, the ſtaff of life, is found no where 
growing wild, —And the grape, the cherry, 


the peach, the plum, the apple, (of every good 
kind above the crab,) and the pear ; and other 


delicious fruits of gratification 3 and the mode 


of grafting them; together with the know- 
ledge of the management of the beſt e/culent 
herbs, and flowers of cultivation, may all ſuc- 
ceſſively be traced up, in their origin, to Per- 


fia, Armenia, Aſia Minor, and the neighbour» 
hood of Mount Tauris. 


So alſo the ſkill of the ſhepherd, and herdſ- 
man; and the rearing and training of /heep, 
and oxen ;—and the due uſe and management 
of the horſe, and the %; and of the elephant, 


| and the came/ ;—may all be traced up to the 


immediate deſcendants of Noah and of Adam: 
—and this ſkill has never been found in 
ſavage uncultivated countries, either on the 
Continent, or in any newly diſcovered Iſlands: 
— whilſt the 57% importation of oxen, of 
horſes, and of ſheep, both to North and South 
America, and' to New Holland, is not only 


upon record, but almoſt freſh in remem- 


brance. | 
The firſt rudiments of Arebitecture alſo, 
and. 
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and of Aſtronomy, —and of Letters,—and the 
beginnings of all arts, and of ſcience, may alſo 
be traced up to the Ark; and thence to Adam's 
firſt-born ſons. : 


In ſhort ; the ruins of Paradiſe, the Garden 
of delights, are the riches of the world; and 
the feint reſemblance of its arrangement, and 
improved order, the beſt bleſſing left by our 
firſt parents to the whole race of man. 


— 
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VII. 


A DISSERTATION 


© CONCERNING 


THE SABBATH; 


AND 


A SABBATICAL ERA. 


DISSERTATION, 
CONCERNING 


THE SABBATH: 


REFERRING TO 
Vol. I. p. 198 in the Octavo Edition, 
a To NE 


P. 127 in the Quarto Edition. 


Th E comprehenſive, conciſe account, of 
the awful work of Creation, in the formation 
of the | preſent viſible ſcene” of things on 
earth, in general, is concluded by the Inſpired 


Writer! in theſe words: 


Geneſis, chap. i © yk 


V er. 2. Kai eu H @EOE 


2, b- 


672) 

T1 mpegs rj EXTY) rd Fey QUT8, d enoin- 
o ka XOTETRUOEY TH Were 755 chen 
and TavTWY Twy ECW) UTE GY eue. 

3. Kai nuaxoynory 0 OEO'E THY Nie 
ry cd uͥV x0 nyianey i dri EY GRuTH 
rere raνονν and TAvTEY r tow QUTE 
ay netaro 0 GEO L womou, 


Ver. 2. And GOD completed on the fixth 

day thoſe works of His which He made. an 
ceaſed on the ſeventh day from all Hi ts works 
which He made. 

3. And GOD bhſſed the sEveENTH Day,— 
and made it HOLY ;—becauſe IN IT GOD 
_ ceaſed from all His Works which He * BE- 
GUN to mate. 


To The Infinite, Tremendous, Almighty 
and Gracious CREATOR, in Whoſe fight a 
| thouſand years are but as one day, we cannot 


lt has been juſtly obſerved in an excellent Diſcourſe 
on the Sabbath, that The Reſting of ALmicuTY Go 
from His Worx, on the Seventh day, is by no means to 
be underſtood literally but fignifies merely that the 
things were finiſhed, which He intended to make at that 
time and that He then proceeded no further. Clarke's 
Sermons, Vol. VII. 5. * | 
= but 
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but apprehend, it might bave been juſt as eaſy 
to create all things in an inſtant, by His 
Word ; as in any portions of time; or in 
fix periods, of any length, or of any ſhortneſs 
whatever. | 

We ſeem, therefore, plainly to be informed, 
that by theſe ſeven determined periods of 
times, called /even days, —( whether they were 
actually, each only of the length of a natura/ 
day, —or each of very long duration, only 
with a natural day of celebration at the end of 
each); that by theſe ſeven determined periods, 
there was intended, an original determined 
congruity, with ſome higher and prior order 
of creation, never to be broken through. 

The originat appointment, revealed to 
Adam, and doubtleſs delivered down by re- 
gular tradition to Noah, and to Moſes, —was 
again revived, and ſtill more ſtrongly ſanc- 
tioned, by the Law given from Mount Sinai, 
—and there confirmed in the moſt fearful 


manner. 


Exodus, chap. xx. 
Ver. 8. Myvnodnr: rm uta Twy 
SSH, rd dyiakev avtiv. 


9. ER 
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9. Ek nucgas fpyi,—ucl woe 
WAYTR TH 07% . 

10. Ti 9 nu T1 eS0opun SdfCxra | 
KYPI'Q Ta Eq o Tomo i. 
RUTH "Ry , od vad ò vice Os, wel 1 
Juy ary? on, 6 Walt as, Kal ij waidionn 
o, 0 (32, 08, va. T0 coc yon 9, x. I Ay 
xriycg T8, . 0 WeOONAuTHY o 0 wal 
e 0%. 

11. E 1% 2 bee enoinory RK 
PIOE rey Ts Beay0y, xc} THY Y, x Tv 
I anroaay, T WAYTR TH E auTING, v 
z r £9. Th inte Th aq la 
TET0 co be KY PIOE r epa M 
| £80: jan, ral ny ice UTI. = 


Ver. 8. Remember the day of SABBATHS 
{the day of Venerations by Rafting ) to keep it 
HorLy. 

9. Six days, work ;—and thou Pale do all 
thy works, (thou fhalt accompliſh all thy works.) 

10. But the Seventh Day, —SABBATHS, 
(Venerations by Reſting) ts THE LORD THY 
GOD :—Thou ſhalt not do in it any work, — 

thou 


— 


(n 
thou or thy fon or thy daughter, —tby man 
ſervant, or thy maid ſervant, —iby ox or thy 
beaft of burthen, or any of thy cattle,— or thy 
profelite who ſejourneth with thee. _ 

11. For in fix days THE LORD made both 
the heaven, and the earth. and the ſea, and all 
things that are in them, and ceaſed (or refted) 
the Seventh day :—and on this account THE 

_ LORD Gleſſed the Seventh day, and made it 
HoLy. 


All this, is poſitive inſtitulion; the exact 
mode of obſerving, and complying with 
which, muſt be left to every one's own heart, 
and confcience for external ceremonies, 
and obſervances, are at beſt only outward teſti= 
monies of that ſpiritual apprehenſion, and in- 
ward worſhip, without which the reſt is of 
no avail ;—and indeed, without which the 
other is only ſolemn mockery. 

And we have fatally ſeen, that the ſab- 
ſtituting of mere outward celebration, and 
formal obſervance of ceremonies,—in lieu of 
facred reſt, —retirement,-—and meditation,— 
has fo looſened by degrees the bonds of true 
devotion ; that, at laſt, in a deluded country, 
it bas been deemed a grand effort of common 
ſenſe, to break the holy band ;—to change times 

| | . 


1 Lt Li 


3 
* 
| 
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and ſeaſons5—and to alter the whele eſta- 
bliſhed order of things. 


The ſacred inſtitution of the Sabbath, how- 
ever, — ſo poſitive a command from the be- 
ginning prior to any revelation to Abra- 
ham ;—and prior to the law given to Moſes ; 
has every argument from ſound reaſon, and 
philoſophy, beſides the poſitive Divine in- 


junction, to recommend it to our admiration, 


as well as to lead us to an obedience to it, 

It has been admirably remarked, by one 
who well underſtood the world“, and had nar- 
rowly obſerved the latent and extenſive ope- 
ration of thoſe ſprings and cauſes, which in- 


fluence human manners ;—* that if keeping 


* holy the Seventh Day were only a human 
£ inſtitution, it would be the beſt method that 
could have been thought of for the poliſh- 
ing and civilizing of mankind. —It is cer- 
&* tain, (he adds,) that the country people 


4 would ſoon degenerate into a kind of ſavages 


« and barbarians, were there not ſuch fre- 
quent returns of a ſtated time, in which the 
« whole village meet together with their beſt _ 
« faces, and in their cleanlieſt habits, to hear 


* Addiſon, in his nn No. 112, Vol. II. p. 108. 
« their 
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* their duties explained to them, and to join 
together in adoration of the Supreme Being. 
* Sunday clears away the ruſt of the whole 
„week.“ —And he then gives, in his uſual 
cheerful manner, a little detail even of trifling 
circumſtances, by which it produces ſome 
good effects on the moſt thoughtleſs minds; 
Sand which alſo ſhews how extenſively be- 
neficial a little good example, and good inten- 
tion, with regard to the ſaeredneſs of this day, 
is, from thoſe in the higher ranks of life ;— 
though they may exert their endeavours, in 
but an awkward, or blundering manner. 

To the ſerious, and truly confiderate, it 
cannot but be further moſt obvious, how ex- 
ceedingly advantageous the conſtant habit of 
appropriating a regular ſtated portion of time 
for- deep religious conſideration, and medita- 
tion, muſt be: and whoever tries the experi- 
ment, of making the ſeventh day that which 
ever was the beſt part of the obſervance of it, 
a regular allotment of ſome hours to reflec- 
tion, meditation, and humble prayer, and to 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures, will in- 
deed find reaſon, from the inmoſt convictions 
of his heart and mind, to rejoice, and to 
thank God that ſuch a e inſtitution. 
was ever appointed, 
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And, inſtead of wiſhing the Sabbath gone *, 
(as miſtaken men amongſt the Fewws did); — 
and inſtead of deeming the obſervance of it a 
weariſome labour, (which it becomes only as 
the reward of dull unmeaning formality ;)— 
will indeed find the Sabbath a delight t; and 
will find the moſt gratifying and pleaſant en- 
largement of apprehenſion, — and a vaſt in- 
creaſe of new and ſolacing ideas, the reward 
of ſuch honeſt perſeverance. 


Whilſt: he will learn, with holy fear and 
gratitude, to apprehend the real Preſence of 
THAT GREAT, AND TREMENDOUS, 
AND GRACIOUS BEING, from whom 
indeed we can never be ſeparated , (though 
He be a'God that hideth himſelf $;)—and to 
WHOM we may ever have acceſs, through 
the reconciling mediation || of Him who hath 
delivered us from the power of evil J. 

The mercifulneſs of the inftitution of the 


Amos, ch. viii. ver. 5. 
+ Tfaiah, ch, lviii. ver. 13. 
7 Pſalm cxxxix. ver. 7. Acts, ch. xvii. ver. 27, 28. 
Job, chap. xxiii, ver. 8, 9, 10. OE Up 
Iſaiah, ch. xlv. ver. 15. 
| Daniel, ch. ix, ver. 24. Cololbant, ch. i. yer. 20, 21, 
2 Corinthians, ch. v. ver. 19. 
q John, chap. xvii. ver, 15, Coloſſians, chap. i. ver. 13. 
2 Theſſ. ch. iii. ver. 3, 
| Sabbath ; 
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| Sabbath ;—and even the common prudence of 
the obſervance of it, with regard to poor la- 
bouring beaſts ;—in order to give them due 
reſt, to refreſh them,—and to renew their 
ſtrength ;—muſt be as obvious to the convic- 
tion of the Naturali/t, as it has been to the 
remark of the Divine. 

And beſides all theſe conſiderations, there 
are, ſtill further, ſome aſtoniſhing circum- 
ſtances, that well deſerve the notice of the 
Metaphyſician, — the Aſtronomer, —and the 
Philoſopher. | WT 

For in the whole wondrous frame of na- 
ture, and in all its arrangements, there ſeems 
a moſt aſtoniſhing reference to ſome ſublime 
and pre-ordained appointments, with regard 
to the number Seven —and an aſtoniſhing 
congruity with he number Seven, in all lead- 
ing diviſions of arrangement,—and of time, 
—and of ſpace,—and of matter,—and of 
ſound, —and of ſight, — and of every ſenſe. 

1. For we not only read of Seven days, of 
which the week is made to conſiſt ; 

2. But of Seven Spirits before The Throne 
of God *, 


. ® Reyclations, ch. i, ver. 4. ch. iii. ver. 1. ch. iv. ver. 5. 
ch. v. ver. 6. | 
Aa 2 3. Of 
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3. Of Seven Emblematical Churches &; 
which have reference to Seven Stars. 

4. And we now know there are exactly 
Seven Planets. 

5. When clean beaſts were commanded to 
be preſerved in the ark, it was by Sevens+. 

6. There are /even primary Colours ; 

7. And ſeven primary harmonic Notes of 
Mufich. 

8. There are, it is #0w well known, ex- 
aQly ſeven Metals ; 

9. And there are ſeven Semi-metals. 

10. There are, it is none pretty well aſcer- 
tained, ſeven primary kinds of Earth. 

11. There are alſo ſever different kinds of 
Fixed Air. 

12, There are properly ſeven primary kinds 
of Gems ; and of Ferwels, 

13. And there ſeem to be ſeven different 
kinds of Fire. 

14. And there e moſt 1 to be 
indeed ſeven Bodily Senſes ;—for ſurely the 
feeling of pleaſant. ſenſations, of warmth or 
 - coolneſs, is totally different from the feeling 
of pain ; or from that ſimple ſenſe of feeling 


Rev. ch. i. ver. 16. 20. ch. Ii. ver. 1. hi; H. ver. 1. 
+ Geneſis, chap. vii. ver. 2. 
6 
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which is attended neither with pleaſure nor 
pain. And if theſe three different kinds of 
feeling are only to be deemed all one and the 
ſame ſenſe, we might juſt as well deem all 
the common five. /enſes, to be only one ſenſe ; 
—as indeed they are, every one cf them, only 
different modifications of feeling. 

As there is a well-known #atura/ congruity 
between the Seven Primary Colours, and the 
Seven Mufica! Notes, (as appears in the length 
of muſical ſtrings, and in the breadth of pri- 
mary colours, in the priſmatic Spectrum) 
ſo it is very curious to obſerve, that there is alſo 
ſome ſort of analogous natural congruity in the 
other ſeptenary diviſions of natural bodies. 

This will probably become, by degrees, more 
an object of attention, than it can be at preſent. 

But in the mean time, there is a fact of an 
aſtronomical kind, that ſhould not be paſſed 
by unnoticed: for, whilſt this /eptenary di- 

* Suppoſing the ſtring of a violin twice the length of 
the priſmatic ſpectrum, to be ſo ſtopped by a performer, 
as to ſound the ſeven notes, (making only the third 
minor ; then the ſeven ſpaces, from the top to the 
middle, between thoſe ſeven ſtops, or points where he 
places his finger nail, will be the exact breadths of the 
ſeven colours in the ſpectrum, in their reſpeCtive order, 
beginning from red, placed next the middle of the ſtring. 
dee alſo'Newton's Optics, Book I. prop. iii. prob. * 
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vi/ion of time, by days of the week, takes the 
lead as a primary one there is allo a ſecond- 
ary natural diviſion of periods into guaternions, 
that we are next led to mark; by the motion 
of the moon, and by its four different ap- 
pearances ;—and by the four ſeaſons of the 
year *;—and which has alſo been attended to 
in the Divine Moſaical Law, in the compu- 
tation of months :—whilſt moreover we find 
mention of ſome Sabbaths that ſeem to have 
been ſomewhat intended as intercalary; eſpe- 
cially at the time of the Feaſt of Tabernacles f. 

There is alſo an appointment in tbe Law, 
of a Septennary diviſion of years, with a con- 
tinually repeated Seventh year of reſt for the 
land, —or @ Sabbatical Year 4. 

And, founded upon this, there is an holy 
appointment of Jubilees ; or great Septennary 

* A congruity with this ſecondary diviſion, will occur 
to the recollection of the curious, in the four elements, of 
earth, air, water, and fire ;—in the four divifions of natu- 
ral ſubſtances into eile, plants, animals, and fluids ;in 
the four great natural diviſions of living beings, into men, 
and beaſts, and birds, and fiſbes ;—and in what is ſaid of 
the four Cherubim, Ezekiel, ch. i. ver. 10. ch. x. ver. 14. 

+ See Leviticus, chap. xxiii. ver. 34. 36. Numbers, 
chap. xxix. ver. 12, 13. 17. 20. 23. 26. 29. 32. 35. 

m Leviticus, chap. xxv. ver. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. chap. xxvi. 
ver. 34, 35+ 2 Chronicles, chap. xxxvi. ver. 21. 

5 Periode; 
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Periods ; conſiſting of /even times ſeven years *, 
with a Sabbatical intercalated year of Jubilee. 

New, putting all theſe conſiderations to- 
gether, —and remembering the expreſs ſtrict 
directions, in the Holy Law, concerning Ju- 
bilees, —an aſtronomer, and mathematician, 
reflecting upon the whole order and appoint- 
ment of the Moſaic feſtivals, according to the 
Law, may perceive, that, by purſuing the idea 
of this arrangement, and carrying it only a 
little further, a regular chronological ara may 
be formed, that will actually agree more com- 
pletely, and in a leſs embarraſſed manner, 
with the preciſe periodical revolutions of the 
earth ; or with the true Solar year ; than any 
of the periodical eras hitherto invented; not 
even excepting the Gregorian. y 

For it is well known, that the Solar year, 
(or the time of the Sun's annual return to 
the ſame equinoctial point) conſiſts of 
Days. Hours, . Min. Sec. 
365 : 5 49857 


And that the firſt beſt poſſible adjuſtment to 
it, (the Civil, or Julian-year,) is made to con- 
ſiſt of 


® Levit. ch. xxv. ver. 8,9, 10, 11, I2, 13 14, 15, 16, 17+ 
D. h. 
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D. h. m. ſ. 
365: 6: 0:0 


By obſerving of which, an intercalation of 
four times ſix hours, or one day, every four 
years, will form a correſpondency, as far as 
relates to days and hours, 

But there are, beſides; 48 minutes, and 57 
ſeconds, which, in that mode of computation, 
are taken no notice of ;—thele, therefore, oc- 
eaſion an account of 11 minutes and 3 ſe- 
conds to be held in advance, as due to be 
omitted *, for every Julian, or Civil year. 
- Theſe 11 minutes and 3 ſeconds, in four 
hundred years, amount to 265 a90 ſeconds t. 

nb bi 

365 : 6 : = eher Get year. 

F {367 


oO 2 0 1 oz 033 To m 
ke. 4 1 
60: 4 
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And three complete days amount to 
259200 ſeconds *. ' 


Therefore, omitting three days in every 
four hundred years, will nearly bring the pe- 
riodical revolution of the earth, and the com- 
putation by years, months, weeks, and days, 
to be right; - wanting ſtill only 6000 ſeconds 
each 400 years , — (or one hour, and 40 
minutes,) which is (at preſent deemed by the 
world) of little conſequence ;—and, therefore, 
our Gregorian period goes, in its attentions, 
no further, | 

And the Gregorian æra, obſerving firſt the 
Leap Year, every fourth year, undertakes 
finally to rectify all matters; only by omitting 
the biſſextile day in February, at the end of 
every century of years not diviſible by four ; 
reckoning them only common years, as the 
17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, —viz. the 
years 1700, 1800, 1900, &c.— and retaining 


Ts + 265200 

3 259200 

72 —h. 6000 

60 6/0)600,0 
4320 —m. 6/0)10|6 

0 — — 

— — 140 

259200 f. 
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the ſaid biſſextile day at the end of thoſe cen- 
turies of years which are diviſible by four ; as 
the 16th, 2oth, and 24th centuries, viz. the 
years 1600, 2000, 2400 *. 

Or, in plainer words, by omitting three 
days in every four hundred years. 

But ſtill the 6000 ſeconds, omitted every 
four hundred years, (which amount to one 
hour and forty minutes) remain to be ac- 
counted for. 

Let us ſee whether a Sabbatic period, — 
founded on the Seven days,—and on the Qua- 
ternion diſtinction of weeks by months, — and 
on the years of Jubilee, directed by the Di- 
vine Law, delivered by Moſes; - founded 
alſo, on a little further imitation, and obſerv- 
ance, of ſuch kind of celebrations ;—and on 
that great period of the world of Si Thou- 
ſand years, the tradition concerning which is 
ſaid to have been preſerved, in the ſchool of 
ELIAS, and the Prophets, may not be able 
to reconcile the whole ? 


The concluſion I will leave, as it ought to 
be left, to the apprehenſions in every man's 


* Ferguſon's Aſtronomy, quarto, p. 112. Sec. 247. 
Long's Aſtronomy, Vol. II. p. 517. Sec. 1245. 
own 
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own mind, never preſuming to enforce any 
thing. | | 
Thus much only I will premiſe ;—that, as 
to the one hour and forty minutes, to be ac- 
counted for, as omitted every 400 years,— 
that theſe, in 15 ſuch periods, will amount to 
25* hours ;—that is, to one day, and one hour. 
And as 15 ſuch periods amount to juſt 
6ooof, the further omiſſion of one day more, 
every ſix thouſand years, will leave only one 
hour, each fix thouſandth year, to be accounted 
for. | 
And then,—the omiſſion of one more day, 
every twenty-four {ix thouſand years; — that 
is, every .144000 years, will bring every 
thing right, to a ſecond. 
Theſe are periods of time, at the ideas of 
which, the mind of man ſhrinks, through a 
3 | + 400 
I 40 15 
— m 


tooo 


61o)r5oſo w. 
"hs 
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Juſt ſenſe of its own littleneſs, and low capaci- 


ty, with awe and horror ;—though with holy 
hope; juſt as at the idea of Addiſon's excellent 
imagination of the G/obe of Sand“ :—but 
yet they are ideas, for the mind of an immor- 
tal ſpirit to look forwards to. 


Now then let us ſee what may be effected 
by an imaginary Sabbatic ra, in aid of the 
Gregorian Ara. 

Remembering, that it is very remarkable, 
in point of prophetical, emblematical analogy, 
—that the number 144,000 is the very /ealed 
number mentioned in the Book of Revela- 
tions f. WE 

And that, —ſuppoſing, according to the an- 
cient tradition, (faid to be of the ſchool of ' 


* See Addiſon's fine and beautiful alluſion to the re- 
verie of the old Schoolmen, concerning the Globe of Sand; 
in his Reflections on the compariſon between the days of 
this life, and the ages of that which is to come. Specta- 
tor, Vol. VIII. p. 75. No. 575. 

The idea of a Globe of Sand as large as the whole 
earth, one grain of which only ſhould be annihilated 
every thouſand years; is, after all, a mode of computa- 
tion of time, which though ſo immenſely, and ſo incon- 
ceivably vaſt, falls ſhort of a juſt comprehenſion of the 
days of Eternity, 

+ Revelations, chap. vii. ver. 4. Chap. xiv. ver. 1. 3. 
ELIAs,) 
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Frras*,) there are appointed ix thouſand 
years of labour and durance to the world ; 
and then one thoufand of reſt, and perfec- 
tion ;—and alſo one thouſand more, of moſt 
perfect completion, (poſlibly adverted to em- 
blematically, by the ancient rite of circumci- 
fion being to be performed on the eighth day;) 
—that then, taking 8000 years for one de- 
ſignedly marked AHionian age, of the earth, — 
three ſuch ages, or periods, amount to 24000 
years; @ duration that has ſome ſort of affinity 
to 24 hours, in one day ;—and fix of theſe 
latter vaſt durations (bearing ſome afhnity to 
the diviſion of fix days in the week,) amount 
exactly to 144000 years. 

All this may be deemed, by many, going 
too far —And thoſe who think ſo, may let 
the conſideration alone ; for it certainly is 


* An account of this tradition of the houſe of Elias, 
(a Teacher who lived about 200 years before Our Lord,) 
and which might be derived from Elias the Ti/bbite ; 
may be ſeen in Biſhop Newton's Diſſertations, Vol. III. 
page 335,—It implied, that this world endures in its 
imperfeQ ſtate fix. thouſand years ;—two thouſand before 
the Law ;—two thouſand under the Law ;—two thou» 
ſand under the Meſſiah ;—and then a thouſand years in a 
ſtate of renovation. —See-alſo Mede, 536. 776. 894.—and 
Burnet's Theory, B. III. chap. v. 

| 8 not 
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not a needſul contemplation.—But it is a de- 
lightful, and a deſirable one.— And we may 


juſtly add, in words uſed, on another occa- 
ſion, by the Son Sirach. 


Eccleſiaſticus, chap. xvi. 
Ver. 20. No heart can think upon theſe 
things worthily : and who is able to conceive 
His aye ? 


Whilſt we alſo add, in the words of the 
ſame wiſe man : | 


| Ecclebaſticus, chap. xlii. 


Ver. 15. In the WORDS of the Lord are 
His works. 

22. O how defirable are all His works !— 
and that a man may ſee even lo a ſpark ! 


Now with ſuch humble and honeſt appre- 
ſions upon our minds,—and not wiſhing to 
impoſe either æras, or opinions, upon the 
world, or upon any one individual ;—but 
- wiſhing only to purſue fair, intellectual me- 
ditation, and inquiry ; let us conſider, what 


might be effected by a plain Sabbatic Ara. 
A SCRIP- 


SCRIPTURAL PERIOD; 


OR 
A SABBATIC ZRA. 


THe period to commence, as nearly as 
poſſible, at the Vernal Equinox ; 
And to be divided, 


1. Into weeks, confiſting each of 
- Tr days, 96 „ 
- and a Sabbath, , 


Days. 


2, Then into months, conſiſting each 
of a quaternion of weeks, or = - 28 


3- Then into years ; conſiſting each, 
(in alluſion to a double 2week,) 
of twice ſix months, - - - = 336 
And of a ſeſtival month at the end, 28 
And of an high Sabbath, added = 1 
in the laſt week, on the eighth 
day ;—in conformity to the 
ſolemn. meeting, and Sabbath —— 
on the eighth day of the Fegſt 365 


of Tabernacles*, - 2 
* Leviticus, ch. xxiii. ver. 34. 36. Numb. ch. xxix- 
ver. 12, 13. 17. 20. 23. 26. 29. 32+ 35+ 6 


A 
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Next, the period is to be divided, 


4. Into quaternions of years, —allud- 
ing to months; 
With an high Sabbath added, or 
intercalated, at the end of each 
quaternion. 


By this means a Leap year will be added 
every fourth year. 

And at the end of each fourth year, 
will, of courſe, be three great Feſtivals, or 
Sabbaths,—to be celebrated all together. 


After this, —and beſides this,—inde- 
pendently on the former diviſions, 


5- The period is to be divided into 
Sabbatical periods, — conſiſtin g 
each of 

Six common years, - - 
And a Sabbatical year of reſt, = 


6. Then into Fubilces ; conſiſting each 
of Seven Sabbatical years, — 49 
And a JubSee ©» = pe. 
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7. And laſtly, the period is to conſiſt of 
A Grand Jubilee of Jubilees that is, 


Years, 


Of ſeven Jubilees, ALS - 350 


And a great Jubilee of Jubilees, =» 


400 


— — 
—— — 


At the end of the laſt year of which, 
(as it will exactly correſpond with the 
hundredth quaternion,) the three additional 
Sabbaths are to be omitted ;—and, in lieu 
thereof, all the fix days of the laſt week 
are to be held as great Feſtivals, and Sab- 
baths, in commemoration of the period 


being completed, 


By this means, the three days will be omit- 


ted every four hundred years, as exactly, and 
perhaps in a more ready and more regular 
manner, than in that at preſent adopted. 
and the ra, or period, will produce exactly 


the ſame effect as the Gregorian period, 


_ Whilſt, upon this plan, the uſe made of the 
periodical revolution of the moon, will be 
merely to diſtinguiſh the years from each other ; 
by the different days of the week, and month, 


Cc 
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Next, the period is to be divided, 


4. Into quaternions of years, —allud- 
ing to months; 
With an high Sabbath added, or 
intercalated, at the end of each 
- quaternion. 


By this means a Leap year will be added 
every fourth year, | | 

And at the end of cach fourth year, 
will, of courſe, be three great Fetivals,.or 
Sabbaths,—to be celebrated all together. 


After this, —and beſides this,—inde- 
pendently on the former diviſions, 


5. The period is to be divided into 
Sabbatical periods, — conſiſting 
each of 

Six common years, - - 
And a Sabbatical year of reſt, =» 


6. Then into Fubilees ; conſiſting each 
of Seven Sabbatical years, — 49 
And a Jubilee year. 1 
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7. And laſtly, the period is to conſiſt of 
A Grand Jubilee of Jubilees ;—that is, 


Years, 
Of ſeven Jubilees, - „ 
And a great Jubilee of Jubilees, - 50 


400 


— —-—¾ 
—ͤ—Pũ?B —L—y—— 


At the end of the laſt year of which, 
(as it will exactly correſpond with the 
hundredth quaternion, ) the three additional 
Sabbaths are to be omitted; — aud, in lieu 
thereof, all the fix days of the laſt week 
are to be held as great Feſtivals, and Sab- 
baths, in commemoration of the period 
being completed, 


By this means, the three days will be omit- 
ted every four hundred years, as exactly, and 
perhaps in a more ready and more regular 
manner, than in that at preſent adopted ;— 
and the @ra, or period, will produce exactly 
the ſame effect as the Gregorian period. 

_ Whilſt, upon this plan, the uſe made of the 
periodical revolution of the moon, will be 
merely to diſtinguiſh the years from each other ; 
by the different days of the week, and month, 

Cc on 
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on which the jirft nezw moon, or firft full moon, 
in every year will fall, 

And, at the ſame time, the /ame days of 
the week, will continually be on the /ame 
days of the month, for ever :—two additional 
advantages, which the Gregorian period has 
not, 


But this is not all ;—for now let us pro- 
ceed a little further: 


At the end of fix thouſand years, (the Sab- 
batic period thus far completed, by the begin- 
ning of the ſeventh thouſandth year ;) which 
will be exactly the end of een great Jubilees 
of Jubilees; — when, according to what has juſt 
been mentioned, there would be as uſual ſix 
days of holy Celebration, or /ix great Sabbaths 
obſerved all together ; here let there be an 
anticipation of a day,—in conformity to the 
prophetical reverential idea that runs through 
Sacred Writ, of the promiſed ha/ftening of the 
- dawn of the period of final deliverance, and 
bliſs ;—and let She /aft of the fix Sabbaths, at 
the end of every fix thouſand years, be there- 
fore deemed the firſt day of the great Seventh 
Millennary. | 

And this reverential anticipation, will omit, 

7 | and 
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and leave out, the one day neceſſary to be 
omitted, at the end of 6000 years. 

A like further reverential anticipation, at the 
end of 144000 years ; (or at the end of 360 * 
Great Fubilees of Fubilees,) when of courſe 
there would be again fix Sabbaths celebrated 
all together ;—will perfectly adjuſt, and com- 
plete the whole ;—and render. the period 
exact in all points, even to a /econd of time. 

So that, if we ſuppoſe ſuch a Period to 
have commenced, at the Creation of the 
World; on the firſt appointment of the Sabbath; 
it would have its firſt real, and great adjuſt- 
ment, at the end of the year 6000 ; (or of 
our year of the Chriſtian zra 2000:)—and it. 
final great adjuſtment, at the end of the year 
of the world 144000. 

And even let it be ſuppoſed to begin, at any 
ſubſequent time, or moment whatever, in any 
age whatever zit will ſtill ever go on keep- 
ing perfect time, with the ordained motion 
of the earth: and the ſame days of the week, 
will fall conflantly on the ſame days of the 
month, and year ;—whilſt every identical year, 


* See, in the ſubſequent pages, an aſtoniſhing coinci- 
dence of this number, which is the well-known diviſion 
of a Great Circle, with the numbers of Muſical Notes. 


Cc 2 in 
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in the whole vaſt period, will be ſufficiently, 
and preciſely diſtinguiſhed, in every different 
region, and country, by the preciſe day, and 
hour, and minute, on which either the very 


fr New Moon, or elſe the Paſſover Full Moon 


ſhall fall. 


And hence even the very exceſſive irregu- 
larities of the Moon's motion, in all reſpects, 
will be found a moſt beneficial appointment 
in the order of Creation. 

And the Sun and Moon will truly be, 
throughout all ages, to inhabitants upon earth, 


what they were ordained to be, by Tü 
Word or Gop: 


Geneſis, chap. i. 


Ver. 14. For SIGNS,—and for S EA. 
SONS,—and for DAYS, —and Y EARS, 


To ſum up the whole idea of the Sabbatic 


Era; it will conſiſt of 


1. Twice fix months, (of four exact 
weeks cach,) with an additional month of re- 
Joicing, and an ztercal/ated Sabbath—for the 
year, 

2. Of a regular obſervance of graternions 
of years, with another intercalated Sabbath at 

the 


( 


the end of each qualernion; — for a Quaternion; 
or a ſecond chronological diviſion of time. 

3. Of Fubilces—every fifty years ;—for a 
third diviſion of time. 

4. Of Great Fubilees, every quaternion of 
centuries, or every four hundred n for a 
fourth diviſion of time. 

5. Of Millennial periods, of ſix thouſand 
years; for a diviſion of times. 

6. And laſtly, Of an entire. revolution of 
Great Jubilees of Jubilees ;—or of three hun- 
dred and ſixty Great Jubilees of Jubilees; for 
an entire Ara. 

All this may be deemed matter of mere 
curioſity ;—and it may be ſo :—but the coin- 
cidence of every idea that relates to all the 
- diviſions of She period, with the Law,—and 
the Prophets, —and the Gofpel ;—and with 
the idea of the /eventh millennary, entertained 
by the firſt Fathers of the Church, is ſurely 
deſerving of attention, 

Viewing it only in that light; —let us: 
purſue a little further, the conſideration and 
elucidation of what has been ſaid, concerning 
the ordained prevalence of ſeven diſtinftions, 
in ſo many of thoſe wonderful works of GOD, 


ſo uſually ſtyled the works of nature. 
Some: 
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Some of thoſe diftinfions have juſt been 
enumerated in the preceding pages ;—but 
they deſerve to be more preciſely mentioned, 
though it be only as matter of mere curioſity ; 
' —and though as much brevity, as poſſible, is 
proper, on the occaſion, 

It has been obſerved, that the /even Nor ES 
or Mvus1c ſo perfectly accord with the /ever 
Colours: that, if the ſeveral ſpaces occupied 
by each of the colours in the priſinatic ſpec- 
trum be nicely marked, thoſe diviſions of the 
whole Hectrum will be ſuch, as to anſwer 
very nearly to the diviſions of a firing to 
ſound the ſeven muſical notes, —whilſt at the 
ſame time, thoſe ſeven colours blended toge- 
ther, in juſt ſuch proportions, will form the 
whitiſh colour ſimilar to that of a pencil of the 
ſun's rays. | 

This analogy, between the manner in 
which the whole aggregate of light is com- 
pounded of its /even conſtituent parts; and 
that in which @ fring, capable of ſounding 

all 

* The ſtring muſt be twice the length of the priſmatic 
Spectrum; — and then the diviſions muſt be, in the follow- 
ing fraCtional parts, anſwering to the ſeven notes in 


Muſic; 
5 PL. R LT 4 IT IT 


It 
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all the /even notes of muſic, is divided into 
its /even proper parts ;—or in other words, 


Tt has been mentioned, in a preceding Note, that the 
effect might be produced by the introduction only of a 
minor third; viz. E flat, inflead of E natural: but it will 
be ſtill more perfectly produced, by the introduction of 
of B flat (or a minor ſeventh). 

In other words, the diviſions of the whole ſpectrum of 
colours, and its two extremities, will coincide with the 
key note; a ſecond; a third minor; a fourth, a fifth, a 
ſixth major; a ſeventh minor; and the octave to the 


above mentioned key note. 
b - b 
CD E, F G @,. FS 
b b 
Ut. Re. Mi. Fa. Sol. La. Si. Ut. 


And the differences between the fractional parts of the 
String, will be the exaCt breadths of the ſeven different 
colours of the priſmatic Spectrum, in this order: 


7-9... G18 


The utmoſt limit of the Red, being exactly in the 


middle of the ſtring, or at >, 

The differences of the fractional parts, if the half of 
the ſtring, or the whole length of the ſpectrum be divided 
into 360 parts; hat is, the breadth of the colours, will be 


| | 
N 
| 
' 


** 
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between the Quantum of each of the even 
colours 1n the Sun's light ; and the Quantum 
of 


And it is again a moſt ſtriking analogy, and coinci- 
dence of circumſtances, that if all the fractions denoting 
the ſeven notes of muſic, taking in all thoſe denoting the 
the notes minor and major, (or flats and ſharps,) be re- 
duced to one common denominator ;—that denominator 
will be 3600, - or 360 X 10;—which leads us to an aſto- 
niſhing reaſon, founded in harmony itſelf, for the pre- 
ference of the number 360, the common meaſure, and pro- 
per diviſion of a great circle; in addition to thoſe ancient 


_ reaſons, of its freeing aſtronomical calculation from all 


fractions; and of its admitting a diviſion by all the num- 
bers, above and below unity, viz. 2, 3, 4, 5 6, 7, 8, 9. 

A reaſon, ſo ſtrongly founded in harmony, that, but 
for the two exceeding little variations of 3988, in the 
length of the ſtrings, of C ſharp, and B flat, the whole 
might be reduced to a common denominator of 360. 
And whether this /ittle variation is founded in exact 


truth or no, I leave to thoſe to determine, who are better 


acquainted with the real moſt exact mathematical pro- 
portion of harmonics than I can pretend to be. Perhaps, 
if the minutely exact meaſures of the length of the ſtrings 
could be adjuſted to a ſtill more minute ſcale, than 
Dr. Smith, or the ableſt inveſtigators of harmonics have 
yet adjuſted them; even this little variation would not be 
found ; and 360 itſelf would be preciſely the common de- 
nominator. 


The curious detail of the reduction of the fractions, 


denoting all the poſſible notes in muſic, to a common de- 
| | nominator 


= 


of the vibratory power of each of the ven 
notes in muſic; is ſurely not only wonder- 
ful, but deſerving of high attention. 

Sir 


nominator of 3600, as I received it from a very curious 
and learned friend, is here given: 


C 8 D E E F f 
F 


Perhaps this whole matter concerning the diviſion of a 
ſtring to ſound the ſeven notes of muſic and concern- 
ing the diviſion of the ſeveral colours, in the long ſpectrum 
of ſolar rays, formed by a priſm and the manner of 
uniting theſe colours all together, even in a painted imi- 
tation, to produce white, may be better explained by a 

| | IV 

Let XS, therefore, Fig. 1, Pl. — repreſent a ſtring 


of a violin, of twice the length of the ſpectrum X C. 


Let XC repreſent the whole ſpectrum, reaching ex- 
actly to the middle of the ſtring, where the proper recłi- 


Ju 
linear limit (the e dung q ia found. 5 
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Sir Iſaac Newton was ſo much ſtruck by 
it, that he has even made it one of his queries, 
whether the harmony and difcord of colours, 
may not ariſe from the proportions of the vi- 
brations propagated through the fibres' of the 
optick nerves into the brain; as the harmony 
and diſcord of ſounds ariſe from the propor- 


tions of the vibrations of the ait“? 
% And 


Let the lines 1 D. 2E. 3 F. 4C. 5A. 6B. 7 C, be 
the diviſions of the colours, marked as 1 as pho gh 
and they will be found to be exaCtly g & 13 = of 
the whole ſtring. . 

And the ſtring, ſo ſtopped, will be found to ſound the 
ſeven muſical notes before mentioned. 

Let XC, che half of the ſtring, be divided into 360 
parts ;—and the breadths of the Colours the diviſions of 
the ſeveral parts, will be found to be. Violet 80—Indigo 40 
—Blue 60—Grent bo—Yellow 48—Orange 21—Red 45. 


Let a circle, F. 2, l. be drawn, on card, or. 


paſteboard let it be divided i in theſe proportions, and 
let the ſeven colours be painted reſpectively, as they are 
marked i in this figure and on whirling. this: circle ra- 
pidly round, it will repreſent a white, or rather yellowiſh 

white colour, fimilar to that of real funſhine. 
But in order to make the experiment ſucceed perfectly, 
each colour ſhould be ſhaded down in . in ſeveral 
| tints 


*. Optics, Book HI: parti. g 14; 'Biſbop Horfley's 
<Ution, Vol. IV, p. 221. 


Se ney 


Violet 


Indigo 


S 


2 


Blue 


Green - 


Yellow 


Oran ge 


Red 


Publichod as the Act directs, by John White, Fleet Steve, Janet 301800. 


Fig. 1. 


Re 
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Aud ſuch a ſort of analogy runs througb- 
out all nature, 


It is now known,—(and it has been 
known only within a few years, by means of 
Dr. Herſchel's diſeovery,)—that there are 
now exactly Seven Planets revolving round 
the Sun: —and they are, (beginning from the 
loweſt extremity,) 


tints; from the one extreme adjoining colour, to the 
other ;—or elſe the white will not be quite ſo bright as it 
ſhould be becauſe, in the real priſmatic Spectrum, the 
ſeven colours, where they unite, are as it were melted one 
into another ;—as indeed is the caſe in all the uniting parts, 
of all the various links of the chain of the whole. ſtupen- 
dous creation, 

I cannot conclude without remarking, as a moſt cu - 
rious circumſtance, that as G. Sol, the here correſponding 
middle note in muſic, is one of the pleaſanteſt ſounds to 
the ear,—ſo green, the middle colour, is alſo one of the 
pleaſanteſt colours to the eye and an exact th part 
of the whole the ſo common meaſure of the diviſion of 
a great circle, 

And 1 gannot but wiſh to refer the Reader to that ad- 
mirable paper of Addiſon's, in the SpeFater, Vol. V. p. 274. 
No. 387; where he ſo finely marks out the uſefulneſs and 
and delight of the Green colour, to us, in our preſent ſitu- 
ation, and condition, of ſenſes and faculties and at the 
ſame time, points out the advantage and benefit of the 
general veſture of our whole globe of earth being ſo 
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1. Herſchel's Planet ;—2. Saturn; — 3. Ju- 
piter; — 4. Mars; — 5. The Earth ;—6. Venus ; 
—7. Mercury. 

There are alſo properly (which has been 
known and aſcertained, in like manner, only 
within a few years of this preſent wonderful 
age in which we live; and has been aſcer- 
tained only by the diſcovery of Platina®*,) 
ſeven, —perfe& Metals, which are malleable : 
and which are,— 


I, Lead.—2. Silver.—3. Copper.—4. Tron. 
—5. Tin—b6, Platina.—7. Gold. | 


There ſeem to be alſo, properly, only ſeven 
Semi- metals: 

1. Arſenic.—2. Cobalt.—3. Zink. —4. Anti- 
mony.— 5. Mibel.—6. Biſmuth.—7. Mercury f. 


* This metal was firſt made known to the world by 
Den Antonio D' Diloa in 1748: and accounts of it were 
firſt publiſhed in the Philoſ. Tranſ. See Martyn's 
Abridgement, Vol. X. p. 671. | 

+ Cronfledt, page 206. Sec. ccxvi. ranks Quiclſlver 
amongſt the Semi-metals.—In a very curious Diſſertation, 
in the Philoſ. Tranſ. Vol. LXXIII. p. 329, it is even 
deemed worthy to be reckoned amongſt the perfect Me- 
tals, But as mention is even there made, p. 347, of its 
crumbling to pieces, in ſome inſtances, under the ſtroke 
of the hammer ;—and as it is not naturally, on this globe 
of earth, in a ſolid ſtate, it may ſafely retain the rank, 
which Grenfedt has aſſigned it. 


There 
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There ſeem to be, in like manner, in reali- 
ty only ſeven primary kinds of Earth, of 
which all the reſt are compoſed ;—and they 
are, reckoning them in the ſame kind of or- 
der analogouſly, 


I. Strontion.— 2. Argillaceous.— 3. Baryt. 
—4. Magngſia.— 5. Calcareous.— 6. Siliceous. 
27. 2 ir kon . 


M. Schmeiſſer, in his Syſtem of Mineralo- 
gy, names two more ;—the Adamantine Spar 
Earth,—and the Auftralis. 

But the experiments of M. K/aproth ſeem 
to have determined the Adamantine to con- 

tain no new earth. 

And the experiments, both of Mr. Xlap- 
roth, and Mr. Hatchett, whoſe ſkill in mi- 
neralogy is ſo well known, have done the 
ſame with regard to the Auſtralis ;—and 
therefore, in fact, have left only ſeven kinds 
of primary earths, as properly aſcertained *. 
There 


* Dr, Pearſon, in his moſt valuable publication of the 
Table of Chemical Nomenclature, in his firſt tranſlation 
of it added, to the five kinds of earth which were be- 
fore acknowledged, Zirconia, Adamantina, Auflrala, and 
Strontia ;=»with a mark of interrogation after each; — 

to 
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There are alſo, as it ſhould ſeem, when 
Fairly and fully conſidered, exactly even kinds 
of Gaſes, or primary kinds, of Air. 

By the diſcoveries of Mr. Boyle, Dr. Zales, 
Dr. Black, and La Voiſier, they were at. firſt 
divided into three kinds :—1, Hydrogen — 2. 

"Oxygen—and, 3. Aaolic. Or, in other words, 

1. Tnflammable Air, — 2. Vital 8 

3. Mephitic Air. 

But as the poiſonous mephitic air of = 
coal is certainly now known to be moſt per- 
fectiy different from the poiſonous mephitic 
air of aqueous damps, we muſt divide iro; man 
air into two kinds. 

And as mere Hydrogen gat, or common 
fixed air is a very different thing from vio- 
lently inflammable air, - we muſt again pro- 
perly divide hydrogen into two kinds. 

Whilſt the diſcoveries lately made concern- 
ing pure vilal air, lay us under a neceſſity of 


to denote that the propriety of their place, as new ſpe- 
cies, was not fully determined. But, ſince that, he has 
been ſatisfied that Strontia was fully demonſtrated to be 
a new earth, by Kirwan ;—and that the fact, as to Zirce- 
nia, was not diſproved;—but that Adamantina and Auſtrala 
were to be rejected: and, therefore, he concludes that 
chere are Seven, and ſeven only different kinds of earth. 
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diſtinguiſhing it from common oxygen gar 
on the one hand, and from mere dephlogi/ii-- 
cated air on the other. 


We are therefore led to diſtinguiſh airs, or 
gaſes, properly into ſeven primary kinds, as 
well as colours :—which latter indeed might 
Juſt as well be confined to three kinds, by 
flinging out orange, green, indigo, and violet; 
—as the airs, by flinging out the diſtinctions 
of truly inflammable air, — vital b ana 
giſticated air, —and carbonic. 

We may, therefore, juſtly reckon up the- 
ſeven. primary airs, or gaſes, analogouſly to 
the other natural diviſions, as follows :. 


I. Aqueous Mephitis,—2, Carbonic Air, — 
3. Oxygen. 4. Vital Air.— 5. Dephlogiſticated 
Air.—6. Hdrogen.—7. Inflammable Air. 


It has been remarked, in the preceding 
Diſſertations *; that the fluid of Heat or 
Fire, as well as the exiſtence of colours, is 
known to us in ſeven perfectly diſtinguiſhed 


and different ſtates ;—which have been enu-- 


It is now known that water is ned by + a com- 
pound of hydrogen and oxygen. 

+, Supplement, p. 57. . 
8, merated. 


4 
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merated in the ſame ſort of analogical order, 
as follows: 


1. Fired Fire. — 2, Quieſcent Fire f. — 
3. Radiant Caloric 4. — 4. Flame. — 5. Me- 
teoric Vapour, —6. Electric Fluid. — 7. Light. 


There are alſo properly juſt ſeven different 
kinds of Liquid ſubſtances ; namely, 


I. Bitumens.— 2. 0.3. Spirits. — 4. Ani- 
mal Secretions.— 5. Mater. — 6. Vapour.— 
Subtil odoriferous Fumes. 


For, as to the two ſuperior fluids ; Air, and 
Fire ;—they are indeed in all :—and even 
water owes its very fluidity to fire ; which is 
in it, as well as in every one of theſe Liquids, 


There ſeem alſo moſt properly to be ſever 
kinds of really pellucid Gems, or precious 
Fewels ; the others, being either variations, 
and mixtures of the component parts of 
theſe ;—or elſe mere ſtones, and petrifactions; 
and therefore rather to be deemed of a ſecon- 
dary kind, 

* Rendered ſolid in metals. 

+ Expanding metals, and perceived in warm bodies. 
+ Appearing in red-hot iron, and in burning bodies. 
$ Jgnes fatui, and foooting flars, The 
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The Jewels are, 
I, Amethyſt,—2. Sapphire. —3. Beryl.— 
4. Emerald. — 5. Yellow Diamond, or Topaz,— 


6. Hyacinth, or Jacinth.—7. Ruby“. 
There 


* The fiery red Carbuncle is only a particular kind of 
Ruby. 

The deep red Sardius, and the Cornelian, are only mere 
precious Stones and not pellucid Jewelc. 

The red Garnet is, in fact, not a Jewel, but a mere 
Stone ; and has ſometimes even been conſidered, as only 
Quartz impregnated with Iron g. 

And the golden green Chryſolite, —belongs properly to 
the ſame claſs with the yellow Topaz t; if it is to be at all 
deemed a ſort of Jewel, and not rather, as well as the 
greeniſh yellow Chry/opraſe, or the Chalcedony, or Agate, a 
mere Gem. 

Whilſt the Topaz itſelf is nearly connected with the 
Diamond ;—as the true Oriental, Eęſ Indian Typas is al- 
moſt colourleſs, and melts (with borax) in Neat :—and 
the Diamond itſelf is now known to conſume in a ſtrong 
fire, even with a flame +. 

Perhaps the Diamond ought not to be reckoned amongſt 
the Gems at all; but to be placed per ſe,—above all, and 
to be conſidered merely as an inflammable ſubflance,- 
as Schmeiſſer has placed it ++ by itſelf; becauſe of its 
being ſo entirely combuſtible, and to be reduced to mere 
fluid of fire. 


$ Cronſtedt, p. 77- 
1 Ibid. p. 52, 53. Sec. xlvi. xlvii, Schmeiſſer, Vol. I. p. 72. 113- 


Spec. viii. ix. 
+ Schmeiſſer, Vol. I. p. 62. 282. Spec. iii, 


++ Schmeiſſer's Mineralogy, Vol. I. p. 282. 
Ee But 
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There ſeem alſo to be juſt ſeven ſecondary 
Gems, or Gems moſt commonly ſo called; 


— O 


But as the fine, and truly valuable ye/low Diamond, has 
ſo great an affinity to the Topaz, I have here thought it 
beſt to name the Dianund in that claſs. 

At the ſame time, I cannot but entertain an apprehen- 

ſion, conſiſtently with that which I entertained, and ven- 
tured to publiſh in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, many 
years ago *;—that the very ſubſtance which is the baſis 
of Diamond, is indeed that which pervades, and fills up 
the pores of all pellucid ſtones, and thereby renders them 
tranſparent ; according to Sir Iſaac Newton's moſt accu- 
rate ideas of the cauſe of tranſparency, in his Opticks +. 

And if ſo;—if this be indeed a fact then Diamond 
is itſelf, in reality, in all Jewels; and deſerves to be co 
ſidered as rather comprehending them all, than diſtinct om 
them :—ſomewhat as white colour, amongſt colours, com- 
prehends them all z—but yet is none of them—and is 
compoſed gf an aggregate of rays of light which are in 
all; whilſt hack is the abſence of all, 

Sir Iſaac Newton had obſerved, that the reflection of 
light in bodjes was ſtronger or weaker, according as the 
ſuperficies had a greater or leſs refracting power :—and 
therefore was ſtrongeſt of all in a Diamond +. 

He had alſo obſerved, that all bodies had their refrac- 
tive powers greater in proportion to their denſities ;—and 
that they were ſtill more increaſed as they partook more 
of ſulphureous oily particles g. 

He had further obſerved, that ſome Diamonds, as well 


® In Vol. LVII. for 1767, p. 68. 64. + Book II. Part iii. prop. 3 and 4. 
{ In his Opticks, Book II. Part iii. prop. I. and Book II. Part iii, prop. 10. 
&$ Book II. Part iii, prop. 10. 
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—or precious Stones, as diſtinguiſhed from 
real Jewels. 


as Amber, became het, by ſtriking, preſſing, or rubbing 
them *. 

And hence, even at that early period of Chemical en- 
quiry, he ventured to ſay, that DiamonD probably is an 
unctuous ſulſlance coagulated +. 

The ſuſpicions of this wonderful man, who with great 
Fear and humility devoted all the increaſe of his ſciencet 
to the glory of God, have been fince fully verified by 
AM. Lavoiſſer, in 1772. And it is now known that, ww:th 
nitre, the combuſtion of Diamonds may be effefed even in a 
moderate heat 9. 

Fet||, is a kind of Gagatet, =a bituminous ſubſtance ;z— 
and has every ſubſtance properly belonging to either a 
Gem, or Jewel, abſent from it,—nearly as much as a 
piece of Cannel Cal J. | 

As is the caſe alſo with Amber **. 

The Onyx, with its alternate laminz of black and white; 
as well as the Sardonyx, with its alternate laminæ of white 
and red; or of white and of yellow;—is a flinty ſub- 
ſtance, or filiceous Stone t ; as much as the Chalcedony, 
or the Agate, and not a pellucid Jewel. 

The Chalcedony r, with its miſty gray, and blue tints, 
mingled with yellow and purple,—is a fort of mere Flint. 

And ſo alſo is the Agate tt, and the Mocca, or Mochoa 
Stone, or arboriſed Agate. 


„ Opticks, Book III. Part i. qu. 8. + Book IT. Part iii. prop. to. 

t Book III. Part i. qu. 28. 31, See Biſhop Horſley's edition of Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Works, Vol. IV. p. 155. 173. 175. 217, 174. 238. 262. | 

h See Philoſ. Tranſ. for 1797, p. 124. | 

j Hill's Feffils, Vol. I. p. 413. 1 P. 416. 

_ ** Schmeiſler, Vol. I. p. 298. Spec. 12. Hill, Vol, I. p. 409. 
++ Cronſtedt, p. 65. 67. See. lil. Ix. Schmeiſſer, Vol. I. p. 108. 17. 
$7 Ibid, p. 67. Sec. Ixi.—Schmeiſſer, Vol. I. p. 105. 117. 119 
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And conſiſtently with the obſervations 
made, in the annexed note beneath, they are, 
according to the ſame mode of claſſing with 
the preceding ſeptenary diviſions : 


The Chamelion Opal, with its various colours, accord- 
ing to the light in which it is held, may be deemed a 
ſpecies of Flint, or ſiliceous Stone * ;—and the Labrador 
Stone, which has the ſame properties, is a ſort of Feld Spar. 

The pale brown Cat's Eye, with its white moveable ſpot 
playing about in it; is alſo a ſpecies of the filiceous 
genus, properly called Feld Spar { :—and all of theſe may 
be claſſed, as indeed they have been, with the Onyxes. 

The T7aſper, is even a ſtone found in conſiderable 
maſſes; in veins and beds, and ſometimes forming whole 
parts of rocks g. 

And the blue Turquoiſe, or Ligure, —and the gold and 
blue Lapis Lazuli, are mere ores z and, as precious 
Gems, to be properly included in a claſs by themſelves. 

We may perceive, therefore, from all theſe conſidera- 
tions, as it appears to me, that on full and due conſidera- 
tion, —as there are only ſeven really pellucid Gems, or 
perſect Jewels; fo alfo there are, in reality, only ſeven 
different kinds of what are properly called Gems, or 
precious Stones 5>which are as named above. | 

To mention any others, beſides theſe, with them; ap- 
pears to me to be as unreaſonable, as to claſs the purple 
Porphyry,—the red Egyptian Granite, —the green Verde 
Antique, —the black (Thebaic Marble, ſpotted with gold,) 
—the Baſaltes, —the variegated greenifh Serpentine,—or 
the Brecatello Marbley—with Fewels.—Al theſe latter are 
moſt valuable Stones ;—but are neither Jewels, nor Gems. 


* Schmeiſſer, Vol. I. p. 139. + Ibid. Vol. I p. 134. 
d mid. Vel. I. p. 130. 137 & Ibid, Vol, I. 126. Spec. Ai. 
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1. Garnet. — 2. Turquoiſe, or Lgure.—3. 
Onyx. —4. Green Jaſper.— 5. Sardonyx,—6. 


Cornelian.— 7. Sardius. 


There ſeem alſo to be juſt even kinds of 
Salts ;—namely, three altalines,—three acids, 
—and neutral ſalt * ;—and they may be thus 
arranged: 


1. Mineral Allali.— 2. Vegetable Alkali— 
3. Volatile Alkali. 4. Neutral Salt. — 5. Ma- 
rine Acid. — 6, Nitrous Acid. — 7. Vitriolic 
Acid. 


There ſeem alſo to be ſeven kinds of A.- 
traction; namely, 


1. The attraction of Cobefion ; which acts in- 
verſely as the cubes of the diſtances, 

2. The attraction of Gravitation; which acts 
inverſely as the ſquares of the diſtances. 

3. The attraction of Cry/tallization ; which 
there is reaſon to conſider as different 
from both of the preceding kinds, 

4. Capillary Attraction; the nature of which 
is acknowledged by the ableſt philoſo- 


* See Biſhop Watſon's excellent Chemical Eſſays, 
Vol. I. "0 144, 
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phers to abound with ſo many difficul- 
ties“; and which ſeems to be the ſame 
with G/andular Aitraction. 

5. Luminary Altraftion; or that by which 
rays of light are refracted, and reflected, 
according to Sir /aac Newton's ideas, in 
his Opticks Þ 

6. Electrical Attraftion ; now well underſtood 
to exiſt in ſo many bodies. 

7. Magnetical Attraction; the properties of 
whieh, from the diſcoveries of Dr. 
Knight, Mr. Mitchell, and Mr. Canton, 
appear ſo truly wonderful. 


We may further add, (conſiſtently with 
what has been already remarked,) — that 
though in general there are only „ive Senſes 
enumerated as belonging to man, yet that, in 
reality, and when duly conſidered, there are 
ſeven, which may be thus arranged: 


1. Tafling.—2. Smelling —3. Senſe of Pain. 
— 4» Common Feeling. —5. Senſe of Pleaſure, — 
6. Hearing.—-7. Seeing. 


See Cote's Lectures, p. 137. 
+ Book II. Part iii. Prop. 12 and 13, to 20. 
| And 
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And laſtly, there are alſo properly ſeven 
Vocal Sounds, and no more. We call them 
vowels; and make them only five in our lan- 
guage: but in reality (e) has two ſounds, 
which never can be confounded together, or 
made the ſame; and ſo has (o) k!. The 
Greeks therefore rightly made the number of 
vowels ſeven, by adding (u) and (o): - and 
in very truth no art whatever can by any 
means add an eighth vocal ſound, that ſhall be 
perfectly different from them. The conſo- 
nants, in different languages, may be different 
in number, according to the powers, and ele- 
gance, or poorneſs and rudeneſs of the com- 
poſition ;—but the vocal ſounds muſt ever, be 


the ſame: 


a e ee i o oo u. 
6 r ⏑⏑ = + 


As to reducing the number to five ; they 
might almoſt as well be reduced to 7hree, by 
confounding the (e) with the (i), and the (0) 
with the (u). 


* We have examples of the two ſounds in— 
Legends=letters—not—noble—nothing—notion. 


1 N ec O 0 0 @ 
Let—me—yet—be—ſo—help—to—ſome.. 
„ [1% Ks. 0 


W Q : g 
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In truth, the muſical notes, and the colours, 
and all the other ſeptenary diviſions, might 
juſt as well be reduced to five, or to three :— 
for green is compounded of blue and yellow ; 
—and orange, of yellow and red;—and violet, 
of blue and red ;—and indigo might be conſi- 
dered as only exceeding deep blue. 'Take 
away theſe four compounds,—and there will 
remain only blue, yellow, and red. 

The ancients had only three colours for 
painting“, red, yellow, and blue, (or purple ;) 
—and the firſt Lyre is ſaid, by Diodorus Sicu- 
{us f, to have had only three ftrings. 

And we may conclude theſe obſervations, 
by remarking, that perhaps thoſe words of our 
moſt elegant Poet, Dryden, were indeed more 
literally true, than he himſelf was at all aware 
of, when he wrote them: 


From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This univerſal frame began: 

From harmony to harmony, 

Thro' all the compaſs of the notes it ran, 
The diapaſon cloſing full in man. 


* In fact, they long uſed only two, namely, red, and 
yellow ; except white and black, which are no colours at 


all. Plinii. Hiſt. Nat. Lib. XXXV. cap. 6. ſec. xxxii. 


+ Lib, I. 106. p. 20. Weſſelingii 
* eſſelingii. Al 
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All the preceding extraordinary analogies, 
are placed in one- point of view, in the an- 
nexed Table : from the inſpection of which, 
{till further approximations between them, will 
appear to a contemplative mind :—and till 
further concluſions may be drawn, than I 
have ventured to mention on this occaſion. 

And at the ſame time it is ſingularly eu- 
rious to obſerve, how naturally all the com- 
mon diſtinctions of things, in the works of 
creation around us, fall into /eptenary divi- 
ſions, even to a common and unphiloſophical 
mind, merely ſeeking to diſtinguiſh things 
one from another, by their ordinary external 


appearances *, . 
It 


* The apparent kinds of Earths, that differ moſt ob- 
viouſly, and inſtantly to the common eye, are Seven, viz. 


I» Argillaceous, or Clays —2. Boles.7. Aſpesr.—4. Ve. 


getable Mould. -5. Sand.-b. Magnefia,—7. Calcareous, 
or Chalk, | 


So the different kinds of Stones, obvious to the common 
eye, are Seven. | 


1. Slate—2: Spars.—3. Marbles.—4. Quarry Stene.— 
5. Pebble. —5. Talcr7, Flints 


The different kinds of Plants, molt Gbwpiete "at firſt 
glance, on beholding the face of the earth, are Sever. 
Ff 1. Thorns 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 


. 
| 
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it is allo a reflection, that ought not to be 
anheeded by ge WA mind ; although 
it 


I. Thorns and briars.—2. „ ry Foreft Trees. — 
4. Gra. —5· Fruit Trees,b. Eſculent Plantt.—7. Corn. 


And in like manner the different kinds of Animals, in- 
habiting the globe; in their general diviſions, from their 
moſt remarkably different external appearances, are 
Seven. 


I. Reptiles.— 2. Flying Inſacts.— 3. Fiſbes.—4. Birds. 
5. Wild Beat. —6. Cattle —7. Man. 


And, ſomewhat imitating the order of the preceding 


Table, all thefe may be thus ranged ; 

1. Clay, Slate. Thorns. Reptiles. 

2. Boles. Spars. Shrubs. Flying Inſects. 
3. Aſhes. Marbles. Foreſt Trees. Fiſhes. 

4. Mould. Quarry Stone. Graſs. Birds, 

5. Sand. Pebbles. Fruit Trees. Wild Beaſts. 


8 1 1 — Eſculent Plants. Cattle. 
0 In placing them-in this- order; the imagination cannot 
| avoid being ſtruck, by the peculiarity of there being juſt 
of this earthly globe, viz; 
1. Earths—2,. Stones,—3. Plant 4. Animals. 


| 
| And when we reflect that there are — 
| | kinds of Animals, viz. 


1. Fiſhes, —2. Birdi.—3. Bealls,—4, Men. 1 
* N 


— — . — — P7ä—ͤ—ͤ— — — 2 
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it be, indeed, a ſort of digreſſion from really 
exiſting natural diſtinctions, in the glorious 


In which may be included (and indeed the French lan- 
guage does include) all kinds of Reptiles and Injef-, 
And that there are juſt four Llements. | 


1. Weter —3 Air.—3. Earth —4. Fire, 
And alſo four Seaſons, 
1. Spring,—2. Summer. —3. Autumn. —Winter, 
And four Winds, 
1. Eofl, -2, Weſt, —3. North.—4. South, 


And when we reflect, ſtill further, that this ſort of di- 
viſion, is authoriſed, even emblematically in Divine Writ ; 
by the deſcription of the four HOLY CHERUBIM ;— 
ſurely we cannot but be led to conclude, that the greater 
and more incluſive' quaternion diviſion of months, as well 
as the more minute /eptenary divifion-of the days of the 
week, is founded on ſome bigh arrangement, in the 
whole order of Creation; and the reſlection ſhould lead 
us, whilſt we obſerve both, to remember thoſe excellent, 
though detached . o the Book ot — | 

q 
5 * xi. 

Ver. 22. Thou hoſt ordered all things in 1 and 
number, and weight. 

22. The whole world before THEE is as a little grafn 
of the balance, yea as a drop of the morning de tu, that-falleth 
down upon the earth, 

26. But Thou ſparelt all: for they are Thine, O LORD 
THOU LOVER QF SOULS. 

works 


Ff 2 
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works of Creation, to emblematical, ſpiritual, 
and Divine diſtinctions, of an higher kind: 
that in the ſublime prophecy of the Book of 
Revelations, only ſeven emblematical Gentile 
churches are named though it is ſo very 
well known, that at the. very time of the 
Prophecy, there were other Chriſtian Churches 
amongſt the Gentiles; — and particularly 
thoſe celebrated ones of the Theſſalonians ; 
and at Corinth, at Antioch, and at Rome 
which laſt were not only as much, but more 
intereſted in the words of the Prophecy than 
any others, 

There muſt, therefore, have been ſome im- 
portant deep meaning, intended to be marked 
out. For no other reaſon can very eaſily be 
aſſigned, for the ſo eonſining 2 meſſage, from 
The GREAT LORD AND DELIVERER, 
to Chriſtians at large. | | 


The — Churches are, 


1. Epbeſus.— 2. Smyrna.—3. Pergamos,— 
4. Thyatira.—5. Sardis.—6.. Philadelphia.— 
7. Laodicea. * 


And although 4 may have been more 
imme - 
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immediately under the care and direction of 
the Holy Apoſile and Prophet John yet it is 
furely very remarkable, that their number 
thould be even juſt ſeven *;,—and that 759 


* Beſides the remarkable inſtances of ſacred ſeptenary 
diviſions already mentioned, we have another in the Di- 
vine Moſaic Law with regard to the offering of the fr/ 
fruits, 

From the wave effering of the ſbeaf of the firſt fruits of 
the harveſt, to the wave offering of the loaves of bread, was 
appointed to be ſeven weeks complete, and ſeven Sabbath 
complete. 

See Leviticus, chap. xxiii. ver. 11. 15, 16, 17. 20. 
Deuteronomy, chap. xvi. ver. 9, 10. 


We have ſtill another, alſo, in that remarkable inſtitu- 
tion of the Feaſt of Trumpets of Celebration, in the feventh- 
month ;—and of the Great Day of Atonement, or Expiation, , 
in the ſame ſeventh month. 

See Leviticus, chap. xxiii. ver. 24. 27; and Deutero- 
nomy, chap. xxix. ver. I. 7. 


And we are informed, that in further ſtrict obſervance 
of this inſtitution, it was the cuſtom, during many ages, 
for the High Prieſt, for ſeven days before the Day of Ex- 
Piation, to continue conſtantly in the Temple, ſtudying 
the Book of the Law, that. he might be perfeQ in it, 
againſt tho performance. of the ſervice of that Day. 


See Sir Iſaac Newton's Obſervation on the Apocalypſe, . 
Vol. V. p. 455+. Biſhop Horſley's edition. 
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Feven, receiving admonitions as types of others 
dwelling on the face of the whole earth, 
ſhould bear, in their number, ſuch a typical 
affinity to the great diviſion of our whole ha- 
bitable ſyſtem of ſolar worlds, as the /even 
Planets are now underſtood to be. 
Can it be a ſtretch of thought extended too 
far, to conſider even every one of them con- 
_ cerned in the wondrous work of Redemption; 
—and in the word of Revelation ?—perhaps 
it is only a ſtretch of thought not extended 
far enough ;—ſince the inſpired Apoſtle tells 
us, concerning the great work of Redemption, 
that theſe are things, 


1 Peter, chap. i. 
Ver. 12. Which the Angels deſire to look 


into. 


I fear to be raſh :—but I perceive, in my 
own mind, obvious concluſions, which I nei- 
ther chooſe, nor will venture, at leaſt as yet, 
to utter; — though they be concluſions _ 
leading to good, and holy hope. 

Here then, let this matter, as to the conſi- 
deration of the natural fitneſi, as well as of the 

8 | ſacredneſs 


( 


ſacredneſs of the number Seven, in the diviſion 
of time, for the preſent reſt, * 


May the Seventh Day, be yet,—be ever yet, 
—an Holy Sabbath to THE LORD OUR 


GOD ; 


Notwithſtanding any fancied philoſophical 
refinements, of miſtaking philoſophers, loſing 
ſight of THE GREAT CREATOR ;—or 
however men may have been provoked, by the 
impoſitions of blind ſuperſtition, to fly into 
the contrary. extreme of impiety. 

One thing further, however,. does perhaps 
deſerve our deepeſt conſideration. 

And that is ;—though. the inſtitution: is ſo 
facred ;—though the wifhes of many ſerious 
minds,—and though the excellent laws,. and 
deſigned cuſtom of our country is, that it 
ſhould be obſerved ;—yet, in reality, under* 
the preſent circumſtances of things, how can 
it ſo well be obſerved as it ought: to be? 

Serious people, intending. to- train up their 
families in the fear of God, may go to 
church; and, what is till more to the pur- 
poſe, may, according to the advice of the 
holy Pſalmiſt, 


Commune: 
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Commune ith their own hearts, in their 
cbambers, and be fill *, 


But what are the drudging ſervants of the 
family to do? for whoſe ſake ſo very much, 
the inſtitution was appointed ? 


Let it rather be aſked, in plain terms, «what 
can they, —what do they do ? 

Yet here again,—perhaps, the fault is nei- 
ther in heads of families, nor in dependants; 
—in high or in low,—in rich, or in poor ;— 
but in the wrong computation of time, 

In the Holy Scriptures we read, 


| Geneſis, chap. i. 
Ver. 5. Kal &yiyero Eontea, vat 8975 
vero wol, ii win. | 
And there was an evening, and there was a 
morning (one day, or) the firſt day. 
Ver. 31. Kai eyivero conven, xa S- 
vero pol, ug EXTN. 
Ver. 31. And there was an evening, and 
there was a morning, a fixth day, 


* Pſalm iv. ver. 4. 
Or 
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Or as our tranſlation has the words, in the 
received Engliſh verſion : | 


Ver. 5. And the evening and the morning 
-were the firſt day. 

31. And the evening and the morning were 
the ſixth day. 


A natural day conſiſted then, at firſt, of an 
evening and of a morning ;—beginning with 
the dark and gloomy part; and ending with 
the full enjoyment of the cheerful light. 

Why was this appointment ſubveried ?— 
Why was this original order broken through? 


Why was the morning and the evening, the 
emblem of %% firſt, and then death, made a 
day; inſtead of the evening and the morning ;— 
inſtead of the emblem of Ie burſting forth 
from the bands of death ? | 

It is this change alone, that has introduced 
the unavoidable overthrow of the original 
ſolemn, and ſacred obſervance. 

According to the original inſtitution of the 
day, the Sabbath might indeed be duly ob- 
ſerved ;—but according to the modern limits, 
and diviſions of the day, it cannot fully be 


obſerved. © | 
Gg Whilſt 
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Whilſt we continue to reckon the day,— 
from twelve o'clock at night, till the ſame 
hour the enſuing night ;—we render it im- 
poſſible that ſuch a period ſhould be paſſed 
without neceſſary wor; unleſs. the decent 
cleanlineſſes of life are to be neglected; —the 
neglect of which, would be an odd ſort of 
ſacred obſervance. 


But if we take the diviſion of the day, as 
we find it to have been inſtituted originally ; 
— that an evening and a morning were a day : 
—and if we begin the day, as the Jews ac- 
tually did, at /ix o'clock in the evening 
then nothing can be more obvious, than that- 
the obſervance might, with eaſe, and pleaſure, 
be ever moſt ſacredly adhered to. 


All decent, neceſſary preparations, by way 
of order, and cleanlineſs, might be finiſhed; 
in every capacity and ſtation of life, —by the 
greateſt, and by the leaſt, before fix o clock,. 
on our preſent Saturday evening ;—and the 
Sabbath, the holy reſt, for man, and for beaſt, 
might, in every ſenſe of the word, be ob- 
ſerved, from that time, till fx o'cloc# on our 
Sunday evening; —and then every one might 
return to his labour and family concerns 

9 | would: 
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would be decently ſet in order again, as uſual, 
before the hour of ſleep. | 

And it would indeed appear, by the great 
convenience of the arrangement, and by the 
real refreſhment and advantage of the whole 
day, that moſt truly the Sabbath was ap- 
pointed for man's greateſt benefit. | 


The Sabbath was made for man,—and not 
man for the Sabbath. 


Mark, chap. ii. 
Ver. 27. To Las, 0ic Toy ay- 
bpwrov eyevero, x, 0 avlewnog 018 To Tas 
Sry. 


Theſe are the apprehenſions of an ho- 
neſt, humble mind; — no ways wiſhing 
to impoſe opinions upon others; —or to 
change any eſtabliſhed cuſtoms and per- 
fectly aware how much a change of cuſtom 
might be abuſed ;—but merely wiſhing to 
offer fair conſiderations, (as far as he can ap- 
prehend any ſuch himſelf,) to the minds of 
thoſe whom they may moſt concern. 

And wiſhing only—Truth to prevail. 
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VIII. 


A DISSERTATION 


CONCERNING 


THE CREDIBILITY OF MIRACLES, 


EVEN FROM OUR EXPERIENCE 


OF 


PHILOSOPHICAL FACTS. 


Intended as ſome further « Reply to Mr. Hume's 
Argument. 


- l * N — 2 — — — — pu — 
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No. VIII. 


A 


DISSERTATION 


CONCERNING 


THE CREDIBILITY OF MIRACLES, 


AND 
Their not implying any Natural Impaſſibility: 
REFERRING TO 
Vol. I. p. 137, Octavo Edition; 


AND TO 


P. 88, Quarto Edition. 


"Tur metaphyſical anſwer, to that ſubtil 
and miſchievous argument of Hume, derived 
from the idea of Miracles being contrary to 
all experience, may juſtly be left in the hands 
of Dr. Campbell, Dr. Beattie, and of thoſe 


other excellent writers, who ſo ſoon ſtood 
forth 


609 


forth to meet this dangerous adverſary of the 
cauſe of Truth“, in his own ſubtil manner 
of reaſoning; and to ſtop, if poſſible, the fatal 
progreſs of his malignant efforts. 

But there is ſtill one other light, in which 
the matter perhaps ought to be examined ; 
and in which the mighty works related to have 
been wrought by the Prophets of God, and 
by The Word of The Lord, ought to be at- 
tended to, that has hitherto been nearly paſſed 
over in ſilence and yet deſerves moſt ſe- 
rious conſideration. 

—Deſerves conſideration, eſpecially from 
the natural philoſopher, and the chemiſt, — 
and that they both ſhould jointly bear an ho- 
neſt teſtimony, in the cauſe of truth, againſt 
arguments founded ſo very much on preſump- 
tuous ignorance, and on perverſe miſinterpre- 
tation. 

For the fact is, that the Miracles recorded 
in Holy Writ, are not ſo entirely contrary to 
all experience, as Hume has ſtated ;—and that, 
though nothing but the Divine Power, and 
Word of God, could have brought them to 
Paſs, juſt at the time, and in the manner, in 


® Surely a no leſs dangerous adverſary than Voltaire, 
or Gibbon, 


which 
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which they were wrought ;—yet that there 
are operations, —cauſes,—and fefts,—known 
to exiſt in the nature of things,—and of 
which we have experience, that might pro- 
duce, on other occaſions, and in a flower 
manner, even ſome ſuch events, as are many 
of the Divine Miracles, ſo blaſphemouſly 
ſcoffed at. 

There cannot be a doubt, but that every 
Miracle, related in Holy Scripture, was 
wrought, at the time, merely by the immediate 
command, and interpoſition of THE AL- 
MIGHTY ;—and; without ſuch immediate 
Divine Command, would not have come to 
paſs :—but nevertheleſs we may be aſſured, 
that the GOD OF TRUTH- would never 
oounteract, or ſet aſide, His on all-wiſe eſta · 
bliſhed Laws. of Nature ;—and that, there 
fore, whatſoever mighty work has at any 
time been wrought, has always been in per- 
fect conſiſtency with ſuch all-wiſfely eſta-- 
bliſhed laws ;—and has ever been wrought. 
by powers operating in obedience to them. 
Surely then, it is even our duty, (not only as. 
ſome further anſwer to Hume's ſubtil argu- 
ment; but alſo for the ſake of rendering the 
works, and ways of THE MOST HIGH,. 
more truly admired, and to be apprehended: 

| with 
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with more delight ;—and as a matter of right 
enquiry,) to labour to diſcern, if poſſible, what 
mighty agents,—what mighty powers have 
been brought into action, on any miraculous 
occaſion, —conſidering, as the inſpired Pen- 
man has expreſſed it, —That fire, and bail, 
ſnow, and vapours, winds, and florm, are all 
fulfilling His Holy Mord“. 

It has been well obſerved, by a very uſe- 
ful writer +; That as God has not re- 
e vealed any thing which is not intelligible, 
* and plain, when revealed, and becauſe re- 
e vealed ;—ſo HE has not revealed any thing 
* which cannot be proved 7o be credible, even 
e by a proceſs of reaſoning ;—nor has HE re- 
* quired us to believe Revealed Truths, with- 
out the ſtrongeſt evidence, that Hz has re- 
* vealed them; ſuch evidence is irreſiſtible, if 
our own perverſeneſs, or wickedneſs do not 
* hinder, —Gop requires us to be reaſonable 
« creatures in the Church, as well as in the 
* world ; and able to give a reaſon of the 
* hope that is in us —He would have us 
know the CERTAINTY of thoſe things where- 
ein we have been inſtructed.” 


* Pſalm cxlviii. ver. 8. 


+ Jeſſe, on the Scriptures, p. 27. 
How 


( 3 


How then can we heſitate enquiring, to 
the uttermoſt, as to plain matter of fa&t ?— 
enquiring what actually was done, —- when 
any recorded miracle was wrought ? 

A blind ſuperſtitious credulity, without the 
trouble of thinking ;— which is far from ho- 
neſt conviction, founded on reflection; — and 
further ſtill from any due maintenance of the 
cauſe of Truth; — has both given occaſion to 
the blaſphemies of blaſphemers ;—and has 


too often rendered the mind incapable of giv- 


ing a bold ſatisfactory anſwer, to thoſe wwho 
aſk a reaſon for the faith, and for the hope 
that is in us *, | 

Let the honeſt unprejudiced enquirer calmly 
conſider, whether the blaſphemous and pre- 
ſumptuous cavils of Hume, and of other ſubtil 
introducers of what have been rendered, too 
extenſively, faſhionable opinions ;—of opt 
nions taken up by haſty followers, as the iþ/c 


* dixits of overbearing men, calling themſelves 


Philoſophers; may not, even by ſuch means as 

obviouſly occur to a truly philoſophical mind, be 

ſhewn to be ill founded. | | 
And whether the ignorant ſcoffs of thoſe 


* 1 Peter, chap. iii. ver, 15. 
Hh | raſſi 
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raſh ſcoffers alſo,—ſuch as Bolingbroke and 
Voltaire, who have reviled Sacred Wrir, 
as containing, beſides Miracles, the narration 
of impoſſibilities, ſhould not be turned upon 
themſelves ;—as proofs of the ſcantineſs of 
their information ;—and of their childiſh 
unacquaintedneſs with true philoſophical 
knowledge; and with things that really do 
exiſt ;—and with which they might have 
been acquainted, if they had taken the trouble 
of obtaining only a little further real ſcience. 
Let us then examine, though with awful 


reverence, whether it cannot be made to ap- 


pear, that ſome other of the Divine Miracles, 
related in Holy Scripture, beſides that of the 
Paſſage of the Red Sea, do imply no impoſſi- 
bilities::—and that, on the contrary, we may 
even perceive ſomething of the identical, na- 
tural cauſes, by the operation of which they 
might be effected. 

The ſeparation of the waters of the Red 
Sea, to produce the tremendous effect of the 
preſervation of the Iſraelites, and of the de- 
ſtruction of the Egyptians, ſeems manifeſtly, 
from the words of Mo/es himſelf, to have 
been produced by ſuch a concurrence of cir- 
cumſtances of wind, and tide, and ſhoals, ac- 

| cording 
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cording to the obſervations in the pages that 
have been referred to, as may poſſibly have 
again produced ſuch a receſs of its waters, and 
left ſuch a paſſage free, at ſome time or other, 
in ages ſucceeding that event ;—and as may till 
do ſo again ;—though any ſuch fubſequent 
phznomenon has hitherto paſſed unnoticed, 
. and without being recorded; —and though 
moſt undoubtedly no human being could ever 
foreſee when ſuch an event would take place ; 
—and its being produced, at any particular 
appointed time, muſt have been as much an im- 
mediate act of DW1NE power and interpſition, 
as the creation of the elements themſelves. 
And that the tranſlation. of the LXX is 
right, concerning its being a South wind that 
cauſed the Red Sea to go back, in order to 
prepare a paſſage for the Mraelitet, ſeems to 
be confirmed by the obvious propriety of a 
ſimilar tranſlation, in the Septuagint, of the 
13th verſe of the rtoth chapter of Exodus, 
with regard to another miracle ;—where the 
LXX, in like manner, affirm it to be a South- 
wind which brought. the Zocuſts, as one of the 
plagues of Egypt. ä | 
In our tranſlation in the Engliſh Bible, 
(the excellence of which is nevertheleſs in 
general admirable, and, unqueſtionably, fully 
H h 2 ſufficient, 


4 60 
ſufficient, and perfect in all points relating to 
doctrine, ) we read, 


Exodus, chap. x. 
Ver. 13. The Lord brought an EAST wiND 
upon the land all that day, and all that night : 


and when it was morning, the EAST WIND 
brought the Locuſts, 


But in the Septuagint, we read, 


Ver. 13. ra Küpioc Sv) de 
vorov £74 TI NV, GANv TH Neexy Exe, 
xa ] Ty . To Tow: se, 
a 0 avejaog 0 vorog averatey THY dαο 

Ver. 13. And The Lord brought a SOUTH 


WIND upon the whole land that day, and that 
whole night :—the morning came, and the 


South wind helped the Locuſt (to come). 


A South wind was much more likely to 
bring the locuſts from Arabia, their natural 
country, than an Ea, wind; which would 
blow only from Perfia, and from Paleſtine, 
and rather keep them away, than bring 


them, 
We 


. 
— * 
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We have here then again, in this miracle, 
the operation of a natural cauſe, conſiſtent 
with our experience : though the Egyptian 
magicians could not imitate this terrible mi- 


racle, either by their juggling tricks, or by 


any power over this natural cauſe, 

They could neither command a ftrong 
South wind to blow; — nor could they cauſe 
immenſe ſwarms of locuſts to be juſt within 
the power of its blaſt, when it did blow“. 

With regard to ErijJan's being fed by 
ravens +;—and--with regard even to Fonab's 
being in the belly of the whale, three days, 
and three nights; — it has been ſhewn g, in 

the 


* Locuſts of the real Arabian deſtructive kind, are 
ſometimes carried by winds to moſt remote countries, to 
which they by no means belong. Some of them were 
even blown over into this iſland, in the year 1750, and 
fell in the ſtreets of London,—lI have two now, in ſpirits, 
and at preſent turned yellow; but which were quite 
green, and alive, when I put them into the bottle with 
my own hand :—they were with ſeveral others picked up, 
near the Monument, on Fiſh- ſtreet · hill, in July 1750. 

+ 1 Kings, chap. xvii. ver. 4. 6. Some conſiderations 
on this ſubject may be ſcen, Vol. I. p. 292, in this edition, 
and p. 194, quarto. 

t Jonah, chap. i. ver, 17. Some conſiderations on this 
ſubject may be ſeen, in Vol, II. p. 400. 404. in this edi- 


tion, 


——ͤ——ä̃ẽ——ñj h—⸗=— —— b!— — — 
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the preceding volumes, that there is nothing 
either incredible in the account, or impoſſible, 
even conſiſtently with abſolute facts, now well 
known in Natural Hiſtory. 

And having ſo ventured, in the Firſt Vo- 
lume of this Work, to make a few obvious re- 
marks on Elyah's being fed by ravens,—in 
order to remove thoſe groſs and ſcurrilous 
objections that had been adduced by blaſ- 
phemers ;—it may now not be beſide the 

purport of this preſent Diſſertation, to add 
alſo, ſome few as obvious remarks, concerning 
Eliah's going forty days and forty nights, in 
the flrength of the bread he received from the 


tion, and p. 60x. 603, 4to.— And as to the reſt of the hiſ- 


tory of Jonab, and his great fretfulneſs becauſe Nineveh 


was not deſtroyed in forty days, according to his prophecy 
—(though indeed it afterwards actually was deſtroyed in 
forty years, or forty prophetical days ;) we may truly ob- 
ſerve, that in this, as in all other inſtances, the Holy 
Scriptures. of Truth fairly relate, without prevarication, 
the infirmities, and failings of all the Servants of God :— 
and Jonal's diſobedience in not going to Nineveh at firſt q; 
and his unreaſonable fretfulneſs afterwards,. are no more 
concealed, than Sara#'s || mocking incredulity ; or than 
St. Peter's denial of Our Lord 5, and his too med 
adherence to Jewiſh obſervances 3. 


17 i } Geneſis, chap. xviil. ver. 15. 
8 Matthew, chap, XI. ver. 74. Þ Galatians, chap, ii. ver. 11, 12, 13, 14. 
Angel ; 
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Angel; as related in the Firſt Book of Kings, 
chap. xix. ver. 8. 

There cannot be any doubt of a poſitive 
Divine interpoſition nor of the real ap- 
pearance of the Angelic Meſſenger ;—nor of 
the great refreſhment, and ſtrength which 
Elijab received, on ariſing, and eating of the 
cake, and drinking of the cruſe of water. ' 

There cannot be any reaſonable doubt of 
the whole being truly miraculous ;—but as 
we ought always to be exceeding cautious, in 
reading the account of any miracle, on the 
one hand, to allow the whole its fuil weight ; 
—and ought not to deny its being poſſible, 
that Elijab might be ſupported by the ſtrength 
of this food alone for forty days and forty 
nights :—ſo, on the other hand, it is doing 
no real ſervice to the cauſe of Truth, nor to 
the authority of Holy Writ, to endeavour to 
render every account of a miracle as incredi- 
ble as poflible :—and, therefore, ſurely we 
may be allowed ſoberly to conſider what is 
the fair purport of the whole narration, 

And if we do this, —we ſhall find, that 
after being told of his having. eaten of the 
cake, and having drunk of the cruſe the ſe- 
cond time, the expreſſion merely is, 

That 
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That he went in the firength of that meat 
forty days and forty nights. 


It is not actually ſaid, that he faſted forty 
days and forty nights ;—nor is it neceſſarily to 
be implied, from the words, that he went in 
the ſtrength of that particular cating alone, 
forty days and forty nights. 

It is not ſaid, that either the cake or the 
cruſe were taken away after he had eaten.— 
And, for aught that appears in the text to the 
contrary, the Prophet might take both with 
him, for his ſuſtenance on the journey. 

The expreſſion, as tranſlated in the Septua- 
gint, ſeems even to imply that he did ſo: for, 


1 Kings, chap. xix. 
Ver. 8. — EL 85 Th oxi rie 
Keiboruc © ereune auen püerra npteng, not 
rec d, VUNTOG. 


May very properly, and even with more 
preciſion, be tranſlated, — He went in the 
firength of that kind of food—(than, He went 
in the firength of that eating ;—or of that meat) 
forty days and forty nights, 


Knowing then how travellers have ac- 
tually been ſupported for a long while, by a 
We Very 


1 


very few hard eggs; — knowing alſo how 
very little food Arabs, and inhabitants of 
eaſtern countries, do to this hour find ſuffi- 
cient for nouriſhment; we may without pro- 
fanation conclude, that this ſacred perſon 
took the remainder of the ſupply, left him by 
the Angel, and carried it with him, on his 
Journey ;—and fed upon it at intervals ſpar- 
ingly ;—and that he might poſlibly alſo re- 

pleniſh the cruſe from ſome ſpring. | 
And even, if the expreſſion had implied, 
that he did faſt forty days and forty nights ; 
—yet, perhaps, there could be no blaſphemy 
in ſaying, that conſidering the well-known, 
and thoroughly-received idea of faſting, ac- 
cording to the Moſaic Law; and according 
to Eaſtern ideas even at preſent, it might im- 
ply no more, than the eating no bread, (or /u/- 
tenance) whatever,” or drinking of any water, 
from Jun-riſing to ſum-ſet, (or rather, from 
ſix in the morning, to fix at night): and 
that, therefore, Elijab might have been ſaid 
(even if it were neceſſary to have been ſo ſaid), 
to have faſted forty days and forty nights ; 
even if he had only in ſuch manner faſted, 
during that whole time ;—and had indeed 
eaten of the cake, at intervals, in the night; 
11 —0or. 
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—or had even every night regularly eaten 
of the cake ; and had every night drank of the 
cruſe of water; either ſtill remaining, (or re- 
pleniſhed by ſome ſpring he-might meet with). 

Why ſhould acceſs to the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, be rendered more difficult 
than needful ; by an unwarranted, unneceſſary 
introduction and adoption of ideas, not fairly 
conveyed in the real words of Holy Writ? 

The following paſſages in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, ſhould be thoroughly conſidered, before 
we venture to decide upon the real meaning 
conveyed in any of thoſe expreſſions where 


we find the faſting for a number of days and 


nights mentioned. 


Acts, Chap. xxvii. | 
Ver. gg. —Teooagerxaidextrny oilego⸗ 
nutęa Weoodoxavre;, HowTo dνννEð,fe, 
unde M οοποποπ 
Ver. 33. This day is the fourteenth day that 


ye have tarried, and continued faſting, having 
taken nothing. | 


Luke, chap. ii. 
Ver. 37. Kai aury xigæ we S rd dy- 
domroyr TETTAEWY, N x api A 
a T8 
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T8 led, Wl 1188 7-11 denoeo! dr . 
vuxræ x u τνν. | 


Ver. 37. And ſbe was a widow of about 
four ſcore and four years, who departed not from 


the Temple, worſhipping with faſtings and pray- 
ers night and day. | 


1 Samuel, Chap. xxxi. 
Ver. 13. Kai Ahe , T& 0oTu 
uTWY, x Farleay UtTo THYY AA THY 
8 Ina, xo viceuouoly er iuięa. 


Ver. 13. And they (the men of Jabeſh after 
burning the bodies of Saul and Jonathan) ook 
the bones and buried them under an heap of earth, 
(a barrow) in Jabgſb, and faſted ſeven days. 


Nehemiah, chap i. 


Ver. 4. T1 fat down and wept and mourned 
certain days, and faſted. 


Judith, clap. lr. 
Ver. 13. For the people faſted many days in 
all Fudea, and Feruſalem. 


Li 2 2 Eſdras, 


de 
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| 2 Eſdras, chap. v. 
Ver. 20. So faſied ſeven days mourning 
and weeping. 


2 Eſdras, chap. vi. 
Ver. 35. And it came to paſs, after this, 
that I wept again, and faſted ſeven days in like 


Manne,. 


Now certainly all theſe accounts , faſting, 
could not poſſibly imply any thing more, 
than abſtaining from food from fix in the 
morning till ſix in the evening ; and the 
taking, even in the night, only juft ſufficient 
ordinary food to ſupport life ; and the avoid- 
ing delicacies. This is the idea of faſting, to 
this very hour in the Eaſt, 

The hiſtory of Elijah's faſting, therefore, 
whatever the fact really was, is out of the 
reach of the ſcoffs of blaſphemers. 

With regard to another narration that 
has been ſubjected to ſcoffing,—the ſuppoſed 
ſpeaking of the Aſi*, on which Balaam rode; I 
have, in another work f, endeavoured to ſhow, 


* Numbers, chap. xxii. ver. 28. 30. 
+ Munimenta Antiqua, Vol. I. p. 184. 


from 


6 


from the context, and from a fair tranſlation 
of the verſes, that the whole was merely the 
ſubject of 2 von, or a dream; and therefore, 
that the organs of the animal itſelf had no 
employment on the occaſion, nor was any 
thing impoſſible, or contradiQtory to natural 
hiſtory either effected, or affirmed to have 
been done. 


In another work, alſo *, I have endeavour- 
ed to ſhow, from experience, and from phi- 
loſophical facts, that there is nothing impoſſi- 
ble, or incredible, in the account given of 
great flones having been rained down from 
heaven, as related in the Book of Joſhua“. 


And I will now venture to add, with re- 
gard to the deſtruction of the greater, and 
better part of the army of Sennacherib, King 
of Aſſyria, by an Angel of TE LoRD; that 
there can ſcarce remain a doubt, but that the 
immediate natural inſtrument, (the power put 
in action by the Angel of the Lord; and 
which we may add, would not have operated, 
on that preciſe occaſion, but by being ſo 


® Joſhua, chap. x. ver. 11,-See an Eſſay, entiled Rz- 
marks concerning Stones ſaid to have fallen from the Clouds, 

in theſe days, and in ancient days, p. 18. 
8 brought 
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brought forward by the influence of the obe- 
dient Angel,) was in reality the dreadful At 
wind, the Samiel, of which, from travellers, 
and natural- hiſtorians, we gather ſo many 
horrible accounts.. a 6 

This Samiel is, as we are informed by that 
intelligent traveller, Mr. Ives“, a noxious. 
blaſt to which travellers are ſometimes ex- 
poſed in paſſing the deſert of Arabia, in the 
months of July and Auguſt. In ſome years 
it does not blow at all; but in others it 
comes fix or eight times; but ſeldom conti - 
nues more than a few minutes at a time; and 
paſſes with the quickneſs of lightning where 
it produces its effects. It flies in ſtreams of 
no great breadth ; ſo that ſome perſans, at no 


great diſtance from each other, may eſcape ; 


—and others at a few miles diſtance be ex- 
poſed to different Samiels. The blaſt' occa- 
ſions inſtantaneous death. to every man or 
beaſt that happens to be with the face towards 
it ;=and after death, the limbs on being 
pulled will ſeparate fram the body ; ſo abſo- 
lute is the diſſolution, — Thoſe who are uſed 
to the country perceive, Providentially,. a: 


* Ives's Travels, p. 76 77.275. 
ſhort 
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| ſhort warning, by a thick haze in the hori- 
zon, and by a ſenſible alteration of the air ;— 
on which occaſion the only means of eſcape 
is, for travellers to lie proſtrate with their 
faces cloſe to the ground, and their feer to- 
wards the Samiel, and to continue fo till it is 
paſſed.—It is known in all the deſert of Ara- 
bia, and particularly between Baghdad and 
Aleppo. | 

A ſimilar account we have from Niebubr, 
one of whoſe ſervants periſhed by it ; though, 
by means of uſing the above-mentioned pre- 
caution, not more than four or five other per- 
ſons, died by it, of the whole caravan with 
which he journeyed *, h 

But Maillet + ſpeaks of near fifteen hun- 
hundred perſons out of another great caravan 
going from Egypt to Mecca, (on which road 
it is alſo met with,) having loſt their lives 
by it. 

Chardin ſays , it ſometimes makes a hiſſ- 
ing noiſe, and appears red and fiery. 


And the curious Mr. Harmer very fairly 
* Deſcription de PArabie, p. 7, 8. 


+ Maillet, Letter xiv. p. 232. 228. 
4} Tom. II. p. 9. 


ſuggeſts, 
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ſuggeſts *, that this might be the dreadful 
burning that 1 thoſe Iſraelites 2who 
were in the uttzymo/i parts of the camp at 
Taberab f. | 

As, therefore, from what we read, it 
ſhould ſeem that Sennacherib, after he had de- 
parted from Lachiſb for Libnab, again changed 
his courſe, and marched to meet Tirhakah, 
king of Ethiopia ; we may very juſtly con- 
clude, that on his way toward Egypt, he 
might meet with the ſtreaming blaſts of this 
terrible Samze/, brought in a moſt extraordi- 
nary manner, and in a moſt aſtoniſhing de- 
gree, by the command of the Angel of the 
Lord; — which ffreaming blaſts deſtroyed the 
greater part of his Aſſyrian army, and obliged 
him to return with diſgrace and confuſion. 

It is very remarkable that the very words 
of the denunciation of his puniſhment, convey 
an idea that-it was in this very manner :—for 
they are, 

2 Kings, chap. xix; 

Ver. 7. Behold 1 will ſend a blaſt upon him. 


* Obſervations, Vol. IV. p. 319. 

Numbers, chap. xi. ver. 1. 

: 2 Kings, ch. xix. ver. 9. Iſaiah, ch. xxxvii. ver. 9. 
Or 
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Or as the Septuagint has it, 


- Iiah, chap. xxxvii. 
Ver. 7. "Ids yo ears ds avroy 
awyEvur, 


Ver. 7. Behold I will cauſe a wind to ruſb 


Again; —with regard to the ſad example 
* he puniſhment of Lot's wife j — we 
not (in order to maintain the vera- 
7 of the narration), have recourſe to any 
affirmation that human fleſh was. inſtantly 
turned into ſalt; or that a pillar of mere ſalt 
remained undiſſolved for ages; although 
there undoubtedly was a miraculous interference 
to puniſh her diſobedience:— for, when we 
are expreſsly told, that the deſtruꝗion of the 
devoted plain, was by fre. and. brimſlone * 
rained out of heaven 3 and by the cities being 
overturned ; — (that is plainly, as we may 
conclude, by an eruption, and earthquake ;) 
—and when. the hole, country, rquad.the 


Dead Sea, Rill/ bears ſuch evident teſtimony 
* Cencſi, chap. vi · der. a6. 
K k 10 
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to ſome fiery eonvulſion and eruption hav- 
ing taken place and when we have ſo 
many repeated ' proofs of the effects of 
ſhowers of aſhes; and have diſcovered, of 
late years, even an entire well-known ancient 
city in Italy, (the celebrated Pompeii,) deeply 
buried under aſhes; can we heſitate to be- 
lieve it very poſſible, that on her lingering 
behind, or turning back, the wretched wife of 
Lot might be ſuffocated, and then over- 
whelmed by fuch a ſhower of aſhes as might 
form a great heap or mound of ſalt aſhes over 
her, remaining poſſibly even to this day, as 

I as to * 2 of Joſephus * ? 


And 
43 * * . : - - * 7 
2 5 © IF 48 il $ 


5 399 in „ his Oy Lib. I. cap. xi. ſee, 4, 
poſitively ſays he had ſeen it which leads us to con- 
clude that it was a mere heap of aſhes, with a pillar upon 
it, —He ſpeaks alſo of Zoar, as ſtill remajnjng in his days. 

© "Here; therefore, I cannot but add, with regard to the 
hiſtory of the horrible premeditated wickedneſs of Lots 
daughters; that it was ſo avowed, — ſo exceedingly pre- 
meditated, —and ſo atrocious as to haye been impoſũble 
ever to have been thought of, or committed, without ſome 
very extraordinary deception, 410 deluſive cauſe operating 
upon the minds of the two wretched women. — Mere 
brutiſh paſſion could never account for it, even in the 


1 
—— "ls. 
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And the account, eſpecially as it is tranſ- 
lated in the Septuagint, does not neceſſarily 
imply any more. 

Eyeve ro 


They well knew that the inhabitants of Zoar had been 
ſpared at the expreſs intreaty of Let“ ; and therefore 
they muſt have known, that the affirmation, that there 
was not a man in the earth to come in unto us after the man- 
ner of all the earth t, was utterly falſe, according to our 
uſual interpretation of the words, that there was not a 
man who could wed them. | | 

But if we conſider that all their brothers, and ſiſters, 
and relatives, who had married to the inhabitants of the 
land, in the cities of the Plain of Jordan ;, had periſhed 
in the tremendous execution of vengeance on thoſe cities; 
and that as to Abraham, if they knew that he was living, 
yet they could not look to his family for alliance; as at that 
time he had not any children, no not even mac; we 
may, perhaps, conſider their wickedneſs in a new light; 
as light, the propriety of which, is probably the ſole - 
reaſon why ſuch a deteſtable part of their w is at 
all allowed to be recorded. a 

Deſcended from the uncorrupted branch of Seth fa- 
mily ; amongſt whom was preſerved the promiſe of a ſu- 
ture Deliverer of the Seed of the Woman ;—and their Father 
having come out with 4braham from amidſt the corrupt 
inhabitants of Haran, to preſerve the knowledge of the 
One Tzu Gop and of this promiſe ; and having again 
been preſerved from the deſtruction of the cities of the 


„ Geneſis, chap, xix. ver. 20, 21/227 1 Ibid. chap, xix. yer. 31, 
plain 


} Ibid. chap. xiii, ver. 20, 1, 12. Chap. ix. ver. 14. 
Kk2 
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'Eyivero cih ante. 
She became a monument of ſalt *. 


plain of Jordan, and of their deteſtable inhabitants ;— 
their minds full of terror and affright, might very poſſibly 
become overwhelmed with froward /ſuperftition :—and when 
they encouraged themſelves to ſet about the moſt abomi- 
nable iniquity, and the commiſſion of the moſt horrible in- 

. ceſt; it is poſſible they might ſuperſtitiouſly be meaning, by 
their words to each other, as to there being no man on 
earth to come in unto them z—that henceforth there was 
no man of the uncorrupted and unmi red deſcendants of Seth, 
who could ever wed them ; and that even the poſterity of 
Seth would be extinguiſhed, and the great firft promiſe de- 
ſeated, unleſs they ventured upon this horrible crime. 

Such perverted ideas, might diveſt their minds of that 
natural ſhame, which they muſt totally have loſt the ſenſe 
of ;—ſach ideas, founded in groſs ſuperſtition, perverting - 
truth, might lead them to this groſs enormity - for what 
cannot blind ſuperſtition do, in the world ?—or rather, 
what has it not done ?—And therefore ſuch ideas might 
make them in this very inſtance, in reality, the ff ſuper- 

Aiitious perverters of Divine Light, and Religion :—as a 
prelude to their becoming, by that very means, at 
the fame time, the moſt groſs and abominable offenders 
of all the deſcendants of Adam ;—whilſt they conkdered 
their own family as the moſt 30% one in the world, and 
looked upon all the reſt of unkind, where-cver "they 
might be dwelling, with horror. 


* Geneſis, chap, xĩx. ver. 26. 
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For Tra ſometimes ſignifies a ſepulchral mo- 
nument, ſuch as we call a Barrow ; and is the 
oftener applied to that very purpoſe, becauſe 
on ſuch Earrow, in ancient times, a rude up- 
right ſtone was uſually placed ;—and it is 
perhaps not preſuming too much, to ſuppoſe 
that, in ſucceeding ages, a rude ſtone pillar 
might actually be placed on this heap of aſhes, 
over the corpſe of this wretched woman, to 
preſerve the memorial ;—on which account 
this expreſſion might here the rather be 
The elder Pliny was very nearly in danger 
of being buried in the ſame manner, and ac- 
tually died by a circumſtance, that might have 
alſo concurred'to haſten the end of the miſer- 
able wife of Zoe.” | 1 
The ſhort outlines of the account of his 
death, as given by the younger 'Pliay ®, de- 
ſerve well to be brought 10 mind on (hive 
cafion. 80 eK 
When the Yeadfal eruption of Veſuvius be- 
gan, he was with his fer at the port bf Mio 
num. In a Liburnian galley he ſailed to & a- 
biæ, in ee an Ae 


» Plivy's Epiſttes, Book VI. Ey. * 
6 people: 
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people: as he drew near the ſhore, a/hes 
beat into be ſbip holten, and in greater quanti- 
ties and reſting at Sabie, the court beyond 
which was his apartment; was by the time he 
awoke, ſb filled with cinulerr, and pumice tones, : 
that hal be continued any longer (in bis room, 
his paſſage from it would have been flopped up. 
— The wretched inhabitants were flying in 
vatious directions; and they covered their 
heads will pillouus bound with naplins, ar 
their only defence aguinſt the ſhowers of tones; 
—whilft, though it was day, they were ſur- 
rounded with' darkneſs,»blacker and mare. diſmal 
than hight." Pliny, unable to venture to fea, on 
gaecoun of its being ſo raging, and tempeſtuour, 
laid himfelf down upon a" cloth ſpread on the 
ground ;—called twice for water, and drank it; 
whin' a flench of ſulphur, obliged others to im- 
mediate \flight, and  ronſtd him He : raiſed 
himſelf upon his feet, ſupported by two ſervants, 
but his reſpiration being ſtopt, he immediately 
droyt down; flifled, as imagined, by the ſul- 
hut and grofſnefs of 'th# air; bit lungs being 
weak," and ſubject to inflammatians.—The third 
day after hit death, bis body was diſcovered, \ 
untouched by the fire, without any viſible hurt, 


in the dreſi in which be fell; and appearing 
e 0 rather 
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rather like a Porn Jeepings . * one who 
2045 _ 1 9473. þ 


IA" 
Had = part of the ſhowers of aſhes, 
which at that very time ſo tremendouſly over- 
whelmed the whole city of Pompeii, and bu- 
ried it ſo deep, been driven by any ſudden 
blaſt of wind to the ſpot where he lay ;—in 
the place where his body was, had been a. 
heap: of aſhes ;—and even Pliny might have 
Wa ſaid to have. | become a heap ol 


My 2 Y \ Se. bas uad N 18 Sanne 5 Ty 
7” it. It 


oy gain ; even with regard to that Ab 4 
ati x of all Facts; the deliverance of the 
ess of God, Shadrach, Meſbach, and 
Ep from. the burning fiery furnace *; 
which muſt have been, molt unqueſtion- 
ably, a miracle of the moſt friking effect; 
and that could only have been wrought by 
the immediate power of "Almighty God ; and 
was. even accompliſhed by the preſence x an 
holy Angel, who appeared as a fourth perſon 
with them! in the furnace i—yet ſtill here | we 
may, on philoſophical grounds, perceive. that 
there was no natural impoſſibility in the deli- 


ne '* Daniel, chap. it Ver. 2 45, 28 25, 75 


* verance: 
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verance: - and may even perceive, from ex- 

perience, ſomething of the really operating 

natural cauſes, by which theſe holy perſons 
might be delivered. 

For, in the firſt place, from the whole 6 
ration, and from the account of the manner 
in which theſe perſons were flung in, we 
may perceive that the form of the furnace was 
f ſome what like chat of a yast oven only hay- 
ing. a large vent for the flame and ſmoke, at 
"the top, over it, in the middle part ;—throygh 

which Shadrach, Meſbac, and Abednego, were 
48: down bound ;—and having alſo, a paſ- 
_fage, or a gor: or entrance the bottom, for 
the carrying in 1 4 . bene Was 
Gaia ;—through which, had been 
n Angel, theſe a ful cootell 
* "Naw, therefope, | we may phi 
and from m experience. ve, that there m 
bare been a conſtant . air, r ruſh- 
ing in at the door ; j and a ' conſtant. violent 
efflux, or out-draught of air, propeeding with 
"violence upwards out of the vept at the top; 
according to the. natural proceſs in all fur- 
naces. 
Aud as we (yer. 19), thateNebuchad- 
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nezzar, full of fury, commanded that they 
ſhould heat the furnace one ſeven times more 
than it was wont to be heated ;. we may be 
aſſured, that this in-draught, and out-draught 
of wind, and air, muſt have been rendered 
moſt uncommonly great ; and even great to 
the utmoſt poſſibility. | 
The words, as they ſtand in the Septua- 
gint, are, | 
Chap. iii. : 
Ver. 19. - Are XKQUTHL THY 
cu EFTATAAOIWG, Sg B lg TENCG EXNGN. 


Ver. 19, ——and he commanded that the 
furnace ſbould be heated ſeven fold, till it 
ſhould be heated to the utmoſt extreme. 


What then would be the conſequence, 
even upon well-known chemical principles? 
It is, from thoſe principles, now thoroughly 
well underſtood, that there are perfectly di/- 
ferent Nlates of fire, or of the fluid of heat, and 
of its operations ; (which indeed have been al- 
ready mentioned in theſe pages ;) and that 
theſe different fates, are the different effects of 
the varied degrees of elaſticity of this fluid, 


* Page 57. 
Lt (which. 
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{which is ſometimes called by the chemiſts 
caloric,) in the progreſs of its changes from 
being entirely fixed, to its utmoſt agree of 
repulſive elaſticity, 

The firſt of theſe ſtates ;—is the ſtage in 
which a body merely yields warmth ; or may 
be felt warm ;—and which, by ſome chemiſts, 
is deſcribed under the name of guieſcent caloric. 

The ſecond ſtage; is when this fluid or 
caloric begins to fly off from the body ; going 
off in ſtraight lines; hen it is called radiant 
caloric ;—and which is, when a body gives 
heat at a diſtance, as heated metal will do, 
long before it becomes red-hot. 

And the third ſtage, is when the caloric 
flies off with ſuch increaſed velocity, as to pro- 
duce /ight.—And in this laſt ſtage, the light 
increaſes in brightneſs, as the heat increaſes. 

Beyond this is the ſtate, when being mixed 
with ignited air and vapour, from the burn- 
ing body, it produces a furious current of 
flame; which may be increaſed to an exceſſive 
degree by a blowpipe, or by the great bellows 
of an iron forge. 

And to all this we may add, that it is alſo as 
well known, that all bodies in burning, ab/orb 
air, whilſt they are flinging out the fluid of 


heat, or the caloric, 
The 
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The proceſs, therefore, of the burning in 
Nebuchadnezzar's dreadful furnace, when it 
was heated to the very utmoſt, mult have been, 
that the caloric was made to fy out upwards 
more rapidly, and more violently than ever ; 
and the in-draught of air, at the door, muſt 
have been rendered more violently ruſhing in. 
And it is pofib/e to conceive, that both theſe 
effects might even be increaſed to ſuch an ex- 
ceſſi ve degree, that the ca/oric might be com- 
pelled to aſcend only by the ſurrounding fides 
of the wall of the furnace, to the vent at the 
top; whilſt a continued blaſt of cool air might 
ruſh in at the door ;—occupy alſo, in its paſ- 
ſage, the middle of the furnace; and ruſh out 
again in the middle part of the vent at the top, 
ſurrounded as it were by a cylindric hollow 
pipe of intenſe flame, and of the moſt elaſtic 
caloric, —In ſuch a ſtate of the burning of 
the furnace, from the exceſs of its being 
heated ; all the fuel in the midſt would have 
been conſumed, long before the reſt; and after 
that, a continued ſtream of wind would paſs 
from its entrance at the door, through ihe midſt 
of the furnace, and through the midſt of the vent 
at the top, in a ſtate, that even, (like the effect 
of evaporation) might be comparatively cool : 
and though, at the edge, (or brink, )all round 

LI 2 the 
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the vent at the top, the dread effect of the 
furnace being ſo over- heated would be fully 
manifeſt; as it evidently was, by the flame of 
fire ſlaying the men who had approached, 
bearing the condemned perſons, Shadrach, 
Mefhac, and Abednego *, and carrying them 
unqueſtionably as high as they could lift them, 
in order to caſt them in the more quickly ;—yet 
it does not imply any impoſſibility to ſuppoſe, 
that the condemned perſons, being lifted up ſo 
high, and having all their clothes bound cloſe 
about them +, might, by being ſo ſuddenly, 
and violently flung over, eſcape the flames 
which deſtroyed their executioners; and might 
. be inſtantly, in the midſt of the eddy of air, 
both in the centre of the vent, through which 
they fell down, and in the very midſt of He 
furnace ; the ruſhing paſſage of which air 
might be now become ſo rapid, as even to 
preſerve it free, in the central part, from the 
intenſity of the heat of the caloric which was 
aſcending with infinite rapidity cler to all 
the ſurrounding ſides of the furnace. And, in 
ſuch caſe, it does not imply any impoſſibility, 
that neither the holy perſons themſelves ſhould 
be killed, nor their garments burned :—or 
chat, when called to come forth, they ſhould * 


Daniel, chap. ili. ver. 22, 23. + Verſe 21. 


We | L paſs 
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paſs on ſafely, through the ſamè current of air, 


and wind, and through that very door-way, 
by which that violent ruſhing in-draught and 
current of air was entering. — All this is phi- 
loſophically poſſible: and has appeared ſo, 
to excellent chemiſts of the moſt acknow- 
ledged abilities, with whom 1 have con- 
verſed, —Obſervations alſo may be made at 
iron furnaces ſomewhat ſimilar, And the mere 
Poſſibility is all T wiſh to point out as a reply to 
ignorant ſcoffers:— for, as on the one hand 
an Angel actually did appear, on the occaſion ; 
ſo, on the other, nothing but an immediate 
Divine interpoſition could have cauſed all theſe 
circumſtances fitly to concur at the moment. 

I cannot conclude without obſerving ; that 
even allowing ſome great degree of heat to 
have been in this current of air; and alſo 
fill remaining in the middle part of the fur- 
nace, notwithſtanding the ca/oric was all fly- 
ing away with ſuch infinite velocity, and 
ſtraight upwards merely by the ſurrounding 
ſides of the furnace, which encircled this 
ſtream of air ;—yet it is now well known, 
that more intenſe heat may be endured by 
the human frame, than the world in general 
were at all aware of, 


The 
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The extraofflinary experiment, of enduring 
heat above that of boiling water, and that 
was ſufficient to dreſs a ſteak of meat, is well 
known ;—and the celebrated Du Hamel! found 
two young girls, employed frequently to 
ſweep out a large oven, capable of enduring, 
whilſt they pMormed that operation, a de- 
gree of heat tranſcendently beyond that of 
boiling water, 

Ia the former inſtance *; ; the heat firſt ven- 
tured to be endured, was 4 10 of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer; —and then of 120; which was 
endured without inconvenience for twenty 
minutes f.— After wards, heat at 198 was en- 
dured for ten minutes; — and then at 2 10, for 
three minutes; when the thermometer ſunk 
to 196. But at laſt the heat was endured at 
211, for near ſeven minutes }. 

In another ſet of experiments ſubſequent 
to theſe, heat was endured at 202, for ten 
minutes ;— and then by a perſon even of a 
delicate and irritable habit, at 224, (which is 
twelve degrees above boiling water,) for ten 
minutes 5. | 

And finally, a degree of heat, at 260, was 

* See Philoſ. Tranſ. Vol. LXV. for 1775, p. 111. 

+ Ibid, p. 115. f Ibid, p. 117. þ Ibid. p. 464 

EN 9 endured 
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endured for eight minutes * ;—a degree of 
heat 48 degrees above boiling water, 

In all theſe experiments clothes were ob- 
ſerved to be a great protection from the effects 
of the heat; underneath which the body was 
kept moiſt, and cool :—and no inconvenience 
was felt from going directly out into the cold 
air f ;—but watch-chains, and metallic ſub- 
ſtances were heated intolerably þ. 

In the inſtance of the Girls attending, and 
ſweeping out the oven ;—they very well 
bore, according to M. T/ett's ꝙ account, for 
ten minutes, an heat of 280, and even more, 
of Fahrenheit's Scale; — that is, 68 degrees at 
leaſt above boiling water. 

If this is the caſ® the impoſſibility of the 
miracle, related in the Book of Daniel, is 
really done away. For could but the perſons 
of the holy Confeſſors, have been ſcreened but 
for one inſtant only, by means of being liſted 
uþ high, and by their being flung forwards 
rapidly by their executioners, and by their 
clothes, from the fierceneſs of the flame, 


* Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. LXV. p. 485. 

+ Pages 123. 494. t Pages 120. 463. 

Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for 1764. 
See alſo Obſervations of Du Hamel and Ti/lett in the Me- 


moirs for 1761, 
| which 


| 
| 
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which was probably exiſting only quite at the 
ſurrounding edges of the vent; it is poſſible, 
that in the furnace itſelf, or in their paſſage 
out, they might not experience a much greater 
degree of heat than has been mentioned, in 
theſe experiments; though the blaſt' of flame 
ſo inſtantly ſlew their executioners, who were 
forced to approach near its limits. 


One more inſtance I muſt venture to men- 
tion of paſſibility, where cavillers have ſup- 
poſed impoſſibility ;—though here alſo there 
can be no doubt, but that there was unqueſ- 
tionably a truly miraculous interpoſition. 


The inſtance I mean is that of Daniele? 
being caſt into the den ofW.ions *;—where that 
holy Prophet eſcaped from being devoured. 

For we read, ver. 14, that Darius the king 

fet his heart to deliver him, and laboured till 
the going down of the Sun, to deliver him.— 
And can we think, that in doing ſo, he would 
not cauſe the lions to be moſt fully, if poſſible, 
over-fed; and ſatiated: and even with ſuch 
food as they moſt delighted in, and would be 
moſt ready to devour? And if that was done, 
even to the very beginning of the evening when 


* Daniel, chap. vi. ver. 16. 22. | 
" "ob Daniel 
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Daniel was to be caſt in; is there any im- 
poſſibility in the ſuppoſing, that they might 
be ſo over-gorged, that they would have no 
propenſity to fall upon the victim caſt into 
their den, as their prey? | 


An over-ruling Divine protection there 
certainly muſt have been, both in the thus 
diſpoſing the heart of the King; and in the 
cauſing it to come to paſs that every identical 
beaſt ſhould be ſatiated; and that not one 
ſhould be left with appetite, or ferocity, to 
fall upon Daniel. — King Darius himſelf was 
manifeſtly (by his ſtrongly expreſſed anxiety) 
well aware that all ſuch endeavours might be 
in vain ;—but yet there is nothing, (to uſe 
Mr. Hume's own mode of expreſſion,) here 
narrated, that is contrary to our experience 
or that can, even by any ſcoffer, be deemed 
an impoſſibility. | 

Lions, even in great number,—fully ſa- 
tiated, —might reſt without appetite, or any 
ferocious propenſity to fall upon a wretched 
victim, within their reach ;—though nothing 
but the over-ruling hand of Divine Provi- 
dence could on any particular occaſion enſure 
their doing ſo,—Travellers in Africa, and in 


| 
| 
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Aſia, Have paſſed, in ſafety, /ions conchant : 
— though perhaps Mr. Hume never did lo. 


Again ;—in that moſt aſtoniſhing miracle, 
of cauſing the water /o flow out of the flinty 
rock at Meribah *, on its being ſmitten with 
the holy rod of Moſes, at the command of 
the Moft High ;—even this does not imply 
impoſſibility ;—or any thing contrary to expe- 
rience; or that the identical flinty ſub- 
ſtance of the rock was converted into water; 
(though we now well know, chemically, it 
might be converted into air: For the ſub. 
ſtance of what is related, does not neceſſarily 
imply any thing more, than that there actu- 
ally was (as often is the caſe) a great hidden 
reſervoir, or ſubterraneous eavern of water, 
though at that time unknown to man, really 
exiſting within the bowels of the mountain; 
—and that, on Moſes's ſmiting the rock with 
his rod, ſome powerful earthquake, or other 
immediate cauſe operated, by means of which 
the rock rent, and the water guſhed forth ; 
and continued to do ſo, in a flowing ſtream, 
abundant enough to relieve the thirſt of the 
whole multitude of men and beaſts, ' 


a The 
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The expreſſions of the royal Pſalmiſt, when 
alluding to this great miracle, even lead us 


to this very concluſion, 


Pſalm ev. 
Ver. 41. Aritinte wergan, Fr gn 
| Sora, 
He rent the rock, and waters flowed, 


Exoęeibnoay e avodeor; oral. 


The rivers ran in places dry. 


Or as it nde in our excellent tranſlations. 


In the Bible: 2 


Ver. 41. He opened the rock, and the was» 
ters guſhed out, they ran in the ary Places like 
a river, 

In the Pfalter, © 


Ver. 40. He opened the. rock i fone, and 
the waters flowed out : : fo that ? rivers ran in 
the dry places, 


Perfectly conſonant with Which, are thoſe 
expreſlions in the 78th Pſalm, 


M m 2 In 


—ññññ. —ñ—ñ — Ss — = - 
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In the Bible, 

Ver. 15. He clave the rocks in the wilder- 
neſs, and gave them drink as out of the great 
depths. 

16, He brought ſtreams alſo out of the rack, 
and cauſed waters to run down like rivers. 

20. Behold He ſinote ibe rock, that the 
waters guſhed out, and the ſireams overflowed. 


In dur Pſalter, . 
Ver. 16. He clave the bard rocks in the 
awilderneſs : and gave them drink thereof, as it 
had been out of the great depth. | 
17. He' brought waters out of the flony 
rock : fo that it guſhed out like the rivers. 
21. He ſinote the flony rock indeed, that 


the water guſbed out, and the fireams flowed 


withal. 

Nor ean the intelligible meaning of theſe 
plain deſcriptions be done away, or perplexed, 
by that poetical deſcription in the laſt verſe 
of the 114th Palm, where we read, 


In our Pſalter, 
Who turned the hard rock into a flanding 
water: and the flint flone into a ſpringing 


| try 1-4 As 
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As in our Bible, 
Which turned the rock into a flanding water, 
the flint into a fountain of waters. 
Nor can we be led to any extravagant con- 
cluſions concerning the mode in which this 


| great event was. accompliſhed, by that ex- 
preſſion in the Book of Wiſdom; 


Chap. xi. 

Ver. 4. When they were thirſly, they called 
upon Thee, and water wwas given them out of 
the flinty rock, and their thirft was quenched 
ont of the bard, one. 


On the whole, Au we may fairly 
conclude, that a ſubterraneous lake of water 
actually exifted in the bowels of Mount Ho- 
reb; nearly in the ſame manner as ſuch ca- 
verns, and ſubterraneous lakes, exiſt very 
frequently in the bowels of many other 
mountains; and that the miracle truly con- 
ſiſted, only in the rending of the rock, and in 
cauſing thoſe waters inſtantly, on this very 
occaſion, to find a paſſage, and outlet, in the 
very ſpot where the Iſraelites were aſſembled. 

We are not without inſtances of large col- 
lections of water, burſting out from ſuch hid- 
den reſervoirs in hills; and mountains, by vio- 
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lence, in places where no outlets for them 
did ever before exiſt, even in theſe latter ages. 
Only theſe events now happening in the na- 
tural courſe of things, inſtead of coming to 
paſs by immediate Divine command; and 
not being on ſuch preſſing occaſion, or ſo be- 
neficial, as was the opening of the rock at 
Horeb by the Divine command, given to Mo/es, 
have ſometimes cauſed dreadful floods, and 
much deſolation. ä 
In the year 1678, in July, i in the province 
of Gaſcoyne, in France, the river Garonne 
ſwelled all at once ſo mightily, that all the 
bridges and mills above Toulouſe, were car- 
ried away by it places deemed ſafe enough 
from inundations were ſurpriſed, and the in- 
Habitants' could ſcarce eſcape when alarmed 
by the information and noiſe of the approach- 
ing torrent. At the Jame time two. other ri- 
vers from the Pyrenean Mountains over- 
Howed';—and the only account of the cauſe 
of the whole that could: be rendered | was, 
that there was a hunting of water, ſrom the 
entruilt , the mountaitts j and it was further 
affirmed, that the waters _— Jong Jome 
fate of the mountain in jets*, 9% 
-'# See che account at large, in . Abridge- 
went 'of the Philoſophical IJranſactions, Vol. II. p. 306. 
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So, in Pruſſia, in the year 1666, at a place, 
two miles from Bartenſtein, there burſt forth 
a vaſt deluge of water, from the fide of an 
hill ; which brought along with it, much am- 
ber, and a great quantity of fea ſand. And 
this eruption hollowed the mountain from 
- which it came, ſo much, that at laſt the top 
ſunk in, and diſcovered a /ake, and prodigious 
caverns ; which remained expoſed to the open 
air, in liew of the original ſurface of the 
hill ®, | 
In 1764, in Italy, (according to the ac- 
counts given in our periodical. publications, )' 
on the 19th of January, a rock, about eigh- 
teen miles from Naples, ſplit aſunder; and 
the waters of its internal cavities, joined to- 
an heavy rain, waſhed away, and deſtroyed: 
two villages. 

And in our own iſland; in Yorkſhire, in 
1686, near the towns of Kettlexwwell and Har- 
botton, where the whole country is very moun- 
tainous, after an heavy rain, and thunder 
ſtorm, for the continuance of an hour and an: 
half, the roch on the eaſt ſide, opened vijibly,, 
and water, was ſeen from thence to jet to the: - 


* See Hooke's Experiments, p. 36. 


height 
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height of a common church ſteeple ; and 
from thence it came down the hills, in, one 
entire body, ſo as to demoliſh utterly ſeveral 
houſes in the adjacent towns; inſomuch, that 
of them there was not one ſtone left upon 
another *. | 

After the 1 of theſe facts; can any 
one doubt of the poib:/ity of great reſervoirs 
of water exiſting in the bowels of mountains; 
or deem it quite contrary to all experience, 
that on rending their walls of rock, by an 
earthquake, or by any other means, their con- 
tents ſhould be poured forth on the een 
plains? 
Thheſe very dels fas 1 in natural hif- 
tory, may alſo tend to fling light upon a very 
ſingular paſſage in the Book of Judges, that 
has been much ſcoffed at; the account of 
Samfon's quenching his thirſt by means of a 
Jaw-BONE +. 

It appears manifeſtly, from the whole con- 
. text, that he place of action had the ſame 
name with tbe bone and its having the ſame 
W ({ehi), is even twice repeated; — 


» See 8 8 Abridgement of Philoſoph. Tranſ. 
Vol. II. p. 329; and Vol. IV. p. 192. 
it Judges, chap. xv. ver. 19. 


which 
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which is not only remarked in the margin of 
our Engliſh verſion; but is confirmed by the 
tranſlation of the LXX, repeating the ſame 
word o14ywy and owyores throughout (in all 
the verſes, 14, 15, 16, 17. 19,) as equally ap- 
plicable both to the place, and to the bone ;— 
and eſpecially on his firſt coming to the ſpot, 
where it is ſaid, (ver. 14,)—xai autos Me, Zens 
oiayoro—and be came to THE Jaw.—Or, as 
our tranſlation has it, in reality to the ſame 
purpoſe, — when be came unto LRH, (which 
means jaw.) 
The expreſſion of the LXX alſo, concern- 
ing the burſting forth of the water is, that 
the Lord opened the wound, or rent of the 
jaw ;—that is, as it ſhould ſeem, of the jaw 
rock :—which moſt probably had izs Name, 
from ſome very peculiar form, either of the 

rock itſelf, or of the adjacent rocks. 

The words in our Engliſh tranſlation un- 
doubtedly are, 


Judges, chap. xv. 

Ver. 19. But God clave an hollow place 
that was in the zaw, and there came water 
thereout " ' 


Fa is molt properly a weand, or rent. 
N n But 


* 
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But the words, as En. ſtand in the et. 
Zint, are, e 
Ver. 19. Kai vortey 6 Iv To rea 
me o, v SF hen & acre Ware, 


Ver. 19. And God opened the rent of THE 
Taw (rock), and there came out of it waters, 


Putting. AYE all — cireumſtances toge- 
ther, can there be much heſitation in ſaying, 
that it is very, rational to conclude, that the 
real piece of hiſtory, (hawwever miraculous) in- 
tended to be conveyed to us, never was more 
nor leſs, than that Samſon being exhauſted, 
and athirſt, after his unequal battle and, fa- 
tigue, and praying for water, that a ſpring 
from the rock inſtantly. burſt forth? 

And that this was the caſe, appears moſt 
obviouſly ſtill further, from be ſpring and 
well continuing to flow; and being known 
by the name of the *Exixaures Tieyores,—the 
called-for jau well, or En- bal tore, the well of 
him that called, to the very day when the Book. 
of Judges was written *; — which could nei- 
ther have been the caſe, nor haye been a « eir- 
cumſtance of any uſe to have been men- 


Judges, chap, xv. ver. 20. 
„ tioned, 
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tioned, if the water had flowed out of the 
bone itſelf that __— uſed, and not out of 
e | 

The miftranſlator, and the Ne only, 
are anſwerable for the occaſion given to the 
blaſphemer to blaſpheme; who repreſent 
Samſon holding up the bone, and receiving a 
fine ſtream of water out of it. 

This piece of hiſtory, may alſo be vindi- 
cated till a little further for, though our 
tranſlation has it, that Samſon //ew with the 
| jaw-bone a thouſand men; yet that does not 

appear from the tranſlation of the 'LXR: 
Their words are merely, that he beat a 
thouſand men as they cautiouſly uſe a 
word which it does not ſeem, from H. Ste- 
bens , ever was uſed to en properly, 4 
ſay, or Lill. | 


: 


 Julge, chip. 3 5 5 


7 — 2 W bow 
And bebe with, aue a thou- 
fond men, | Ant 161 dar 4 f 


oy 
. 1 Theſ, Tom, Al. p. 3. wats 
bellg Nu 2 0 With 
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With ſo good a club as the jaw-bone of an 
_ afs, a ſirgng fieree man might knock many 
down, and ſlay ſome, and drive the reſt away 
in confuſion. And nothing further is implied 
either in theſę words, or in thoſe following: 
eſpecially as they ſtand in the Septuegint. 


Judges, chap. xv. 

Ver. 16. Kar rey rand, aun. 
i ve thay AEN ab ric, 
E 3 
Ver. 16. A Sa uso fi, At, (or in) ib: 
ASS's jaw, baking. of what fuck to me ; 
I heve ſhook off them: for with the ja w-BONE 
nnn 


Where is plainly even a fore of punning 
reference, to the double meaning of the word 
c:4:Y0r05, Jaw; 25 applied both to the name 
of the place, and of his adventitious club: 
and a no leſs ſtriking double reference of the 
word ED off; or wiping away as 
n. Stephens makes no fruple to am, Tom. l. 
7 , that'wping off or any thing that d, 
———ů —— — 

* l applied 
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applied both to the ſhaking off the new cords, 
or ropes, with which he was bound; and to 
the ſhaking off the Philiſtines :—for we read, 
(ver. 14,) that the new cords wherewith he 
was bound, were Jlooſe> from bis arms and 
hands, as mere flax, as ſoon as he came to the 
place Lebi, or the Jaw. 

Nor ought we ws be Rd that hn an- 
cient days a rock, or a well, ſhould have ſo 
ſtrange a name as tbe jato abe jaw-bone, or 
even the a/s's jaw-bone—The Cauadian Forks * 
cannot be forgotten ;—and we have, in our 
own country, a well-known moſt beautiful 
hill, called the Hog's Back;—and, in the Peak 
of Derbyikive, both a cn and @ ri. with 
a much more odd name. 

Further ;—wich regard to hc mivacle of 
1 and palatable, 
at Maraby.—Although the information, 
and revelation, wha? preciſe tree to make uſe 
communication, and a miracle et can we 
doubt, that the infuſtog of the leaves, or 


wood of a tree, ſhould make bad water, both 
Aolatable nnd wholefeme epd when we 

_ +» Livy, Lib. IT, fee. 2. 
2 4 Exodus, chap. xv. ven 23. 25. 
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now know, that the uſe; and neceſſity of ſuch 
an nfuſibay Was tlie Kis / of the uſe of tea 
In „„ 05 ibhiied 
"6 Tue end in tlie Septuagint! is, 
Sos 20% di mage $5tynt a $i," 
«ff . Exodus, chap. hee if as t 

Ver. 25, —Kaf dee brd eig T0 
dag, 20, Sein 70 Powe. | 


Ver. 25. -A be flung- it inio the water, 
and the cuater was feveetencd, _ 
190 Ai red Iv das-—: n, 153 
*And'ſurely this may fairly be e ; 
by ſuppoſing merely that it was made whole- 
ſome, and palatable; and ſuch interpretation 
is ſufficient *. e deen en 
Poſſibly, even ſome other of the tremen- 
dous and mighty works, and wenders, wrought 
in the land of Egypt; beſides the bringing of 
-the plague of Lotight Werkes wrought with 
ſo High and Afmigfrty an hand, as an everlaſt- 
"ingeype nd proof ALMIGHTY POWER; 
70 Tp oi; © ao: tot 25: 3:4! 14nch 
Nn the rſt diſcovery of that 


* and uſeful med the Bark, was by means of e 
„del, hein edel en into a pool bf water 


South America, and 5A pogr feyeriſh miſſionary drink 
Ing of it. FT ren 
on yer, 
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yet, when duly conſidered, may be found to 
have been wrought, in the moſt perfect con- 
ſiſtency with thoſe laws, and modes of opera- 
tion, which e ſame Almighty Power alone firft 
gave being to, —and ordained ſhould exiſt ;— 
and which are ſo often inconſiderately called 
the Laws of Nature. Poſſibly ſome of thoſe 
wondrous works are even ſo far from being 
contrary io all experience, and from being what 
may, by well-iaformed philoſophical minds, be 
deemed: at all impoſſible; that we may even- 
perceive, by what actual, gradual operation of 
natural cauſes, they might be brought to paſs. 
Nay perhaps, from this obſervation, only 
the three. firſt miracles are to be excepted ;— 
with regard to which, we find, to our great 
aſtoniſhment, that hey were the only tbree 
that the magicians could imitate by their en- 
chantments 3 and, therefore, that the/e4bree,; 
which were (and eſpecially the 19 firſt )- 
really the moſt wonderful, were yet, to the 
Eyptiane, the leaſt convincing # LS 21, Janp | 
tent * 1 


* If I may be allowedg with plain ſimplicity, to ex- 
preſs the honeſt conviction of my awn heart; I ſhall. be 
zoclined to ſay that, in very truth, even che exiſtence, 
and growth of an Oak, or of a Bramble, is as mighty a work; 
and as great a miracle, as almoſt any that can be named. 

wy. Dae! 
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Let us proceed to the conſideration of one 


{imilar to 
that 


Fools only negle& the obſerving of THAT ALMIGH- 
TY POWER, by Whoſe goodneſs, and by Whoſe word 
alone, all things were created, and are preſerved ;—by 
WHOSE FIAT atone, all things do exiſt. —Let men, 
preſumptuouſly aud vainly diſputing about miracles, firſt 
explain, how they themſelves exiſt :—for it is the greateſt 
miracle of all, that they are permitted to exiſt at all. 

The being able, therefore, to trace philoſophically, in 
any inſtances, thoſe powerful natural inſtruments, by the 


other . tremendous miracle, very 


immediate operation of which ſeveral of thoſe wondrous 


miraculous works recorded in Holy Seripture might poſ- 
ſibly be brought to paſs, leſſens not the greatneſs of the 
miracle and is indeed not only a matter of great cu- 
riofity, but ſurely uſeful, as a moſt direct anſwer to blaſ- 
phemous infidelity, and preſumptuous ſcoffing :—whilſt, 
after all, common ſenſe muſt teach every conſiderate being, 
that nothing leſs than an immediate interpoſition of the 
power of THE ALMIGHTY CREATOR, could cauſe 
ſuch inſtruments to concur in their operation, juſt at any 
appointed, and preſcribed time z or with ſuch haſty ſpeed, 
and full efeQ; any more than Aarow's rad could be 
made % quickly to wegetate, bud, and bloffom ; by the very 
fame proceſs of vegetation (undoubtedly,) whereby a 
dough of a tree, in its natural ſtate, undergoes the ſame 

Even with regard to this moſt aſtoniſhing miracle, un- 
leſs my memory much deceives me, there are indications, 


Numbers, chap. nid. ves- K 
though 
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that which gave occaſion to this whole Diſſer- 


tation ;—The aſtoniſhing paſſage of the ON 
over the river Jordan. 
Even 


though in a very diſtant degree, of poſſibilities of fmewhet 
ſimilar operations. 

For there are ſome very curious experiments n mention- 
ed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, I think, and in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, concerning the 
cauſing of Plants to grow more rapidly than in their natural 
ſlate, by means of Electricity, and alſo by means of the 
application of oxygen, or vital air. 

In Lapland alſo, it is well known, that during the ex- 
treme heat of their very ſbort ſummer, corn grows more 
rapidly, than in theſe more temperate climates.—So that 
we are not abſolutely without experience even of the paſſ - 
bility of the progreſs of vegetation being on ſome occa- 
fions quickened. 

In the very curious account of Lapland publiſhed by 
M. de Juterbog, about the year 1759, in the Journal Oece- 
nomique, we are informed, that when once the heats of 
ſummer do begin, they are ſo powerful, that the earth is 
dried, and purified, much ſooner than in other countries, 
and herbs, plants, and leaves appear all.at once, where 
but a ſew days before the rudeſt winter reigned.— 
Every thing ripens with the ſame diſpatch; and whereas 
in ſouthern provinces, the people are ſometimes obliged 
to wait for the harveſt four months after the corn is 
ſown; here the crop is gathered at the end of ſix, 
ſeven, eight, or at moſt nine weeks aſter ſeed time.—See 
alſo the Annual Regiſter for 1759, page 330. Even in 
Norway, in like manner, we are told, as a well-known 

| O00 fact, 
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Even here, we are not without apprehen- 
ſions of natural cauſes, which may lead us 
ſomewhat to perceive, Bh this: great mani- 
feſtation of the immediate interpoſition of He 
Divine Majeſly of THE MOST HIGH, 
might be accompliſhed, without any devia- 
tion from thofe laws of nature, which His 
infinite wiſdom has ordained ;—and Hh the 
Divine command, on the occaſion, might be 


fact, that there cannot be a more deciſive proof of the 
ſummer's heat, than that ſeveral vegetables, and particu- 
larly barley, grow up and ripen, within fix weeks, or two 
months.—See Pontoppidan's Hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 21 ;—a 
fact, which, if it were not true, muſt have been diſproved 
over and over again. | 

And finally, with regard to the poſſibility of the vege- 
tation of a rod, or branch, that has been cut off from its 
original ſtem ;—ſurely that remarkable fact, that was 
ſo well known at New College in Oxford, ought not to be 
forgotten; where a mulberry-tree having been cut down 
in the garden, and ſawed into. a. log for firing, was for 
that purpoſe carried into the Warden's paved yard, aud ſet 
up leaning agaivſt the wall; when, after ſome time; its 
lower edge ſhot down fibres and roots, between the chinks 
of the rude brick payement; and its oppoſite upper edge 
ſhot out boughs ;—and being ſuffered to remain unmoved, 
when I ſaw it myſelf, in the year 1774, it was become a 
tree, bearing many mulberries.— The circumſtance is 
well known; and is mentioned in moſt of the common 
accounts of Oxford. | 

obeyed, 
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obeyed, even by the operation of powers 
which we well know do actually exiſt, 
The account given in the Book of Joſhua 
18 — 
Chapter iii. 
Ver. 10. Aud Jaſbua ſuid, — Hereby ſhall ye 
Luo that THE LIVING GOD tis among you, 
13. it hall come to paſs, as ſoon as the 
ſoles of the feet of the prieſts that bear the ark 
of The Lord, THE LORD OF ALL THE 
EARTH, ſhall reſt in the waters of Jordan, 
that the waters of Jordan ſhall be cut off from 
the waters that come down from above: and 


they ſhall land upon an heap. 


And the event is recorded in the following 
words : | 


Ver. 15. And as they that bare ibe ark 
ere come unto Jordan, and the feet of the 
prieſts that. bare the ark were dipped in the 
brim of the water, (for Jordan overfloweth all 
His banks all the time of harveſt) © 
16. That the waters which came down from 
above, flood, and roſe upon an heap very far 
from the city Adam, that is beſide Zaretan : 
and thoſe that came down toward the ſea of the 
2 - O 0 2 plain, 
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Plain, even the ſalt ſea, failed, and were cut of: 
and the people paſſed over right againſt Jericho. 


Chapter iv. 

Ver. 18. And it came to paſi, when the 
prieſts that bare the ark of the covenant of THE 
LORD were come up out of the midſt of For- 
dan, and the ſoles of the prigſis feet were lift 
up unto the dry land, that the waters of Jordan 
returned unto their place; and flowed over all 
bis banks, as they did before. 


All the words are here tranſcribed very 
plainly, as they ſtand in our well-known 
tranſlation of the Bible. —And without making 
any comments upon the accuracy, or inaccu- 
racy of the words uſed in the 16th verſe, food 
and roſe upon an beap ;—we may fairly con- 
clude, that nothing further is to be gathered, 
by plain common ſenſe, from the expreſſion, 
than that the waters of the river, above the 
place of the Iſraelites? paſſage, were (by ſome 


means or other)driven back;—and were cauſed: 
to accumulate in the whole upper part of the 
channel of the river; exactly in conſiſtency 
with the expreſſion of the Holy Pſalmiſt, 
when referring to this identical miracle, 

6 Pſalm 
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Pſalm cxiv, 
Ver. 3. Jordan was driven baok. 


Or, as. the Septuagint has it : 


'O 'Ioediong korn tg ra orb. 
Jordan was turned backward. 


The words of the Septuagint, deſcribing the 
event, are, 

Joſhua, chap, iii. 

Ver. 16. "Eon wnypa i FIPS A 
pAxpay oPodex opens fwe pigse Ka 
Yagip. 

Ver. 16. The accumulation flood removed 
back afar off, very far, even to the parts of 
Kariatbiarim. 

Implying merely, that the waters flood col- 
lefled together, and flayed, for a great way of 
the courſe of the river above. © | 

And if this was the caſe; there are two ob- 
vious natural cauſes, by which we may per- 
ceive this effect might be produced though 
moſt certainly the bringing either one or both 
of them to act, on the preciſe occaſion, and fo 
very fowerfully, could only be by the imme- 

date 


\ 
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Aiate command of GOD, The Great em 
of all thoſe powers in Nature. 

The one might be an earthquake, affecting 
the whole land z—and ſomewhat raiſing up 
the whole country, in that part, together with 
the bed of the river itſelf; ſo as to form a ſlop- 
ing back, towards the ſource, and head of the 
river; inſtead of its being, according to the 
uſual flowing of the fiream:—and ſo as to 
cauſe the waters to run backward. —Or, as the 
Fordan in many places flows in a channel, 
hemmed. in by mountains,—the earthquake 
might. ſtop, and arreſt its courſe, by flinging 
down rocks, in ſome part of the channel, 
above the place of the paſlage of the Iſraelites 
and by that means cauſe the waters that were 
Higher up in the country, to accumulate 
whilſt thoſe between the Iſraelites and 1 
Dead Sea ran off, 

The other cauſe might be, a mighty and 
Kris fouth, or ' ſouth-weſt” wind; which 
might drive back, and retard the Row of 
the waters "above" Jericho; whilſt thoſe below 
more eaſily found their way to the Dead Sea, 
and left a fordable paſſage at the appointed 
place. Either, or both might operate. 

And we are by no. means without expe- 
rience of inſtances of ſuch natural cauſes 
ib 8 ſometimes 
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Saetimes producing effects, i in what is called 
the natural courſe of things. 

For, on the one hand, we ought not to 
forget that great moving of the waters ; not 
only in England, but almoſt over the whole 
of Europe, during the convulſion of the great 
earthquake at Liſbon, —And, on the other 
hand, we find an account on record *, that 
in the year 1645 there aroſe, in the morning, 
fo furious a wind at Geneva, that it laid dry 
the bed of the impetuout Rhone above the 
bridge; inſomuch that many croſſed quite 
over it dry, on foot; and the ſon of M. D' Au- 
bigny, even picked up ſome ancient medals: 
therein :—the paſſage continuing free during 
an hour's time ;—at the end of which the river 
retook jts courſe :—but during the time of the 
ſtoppage, the waters were accumulated in the 

Lake. 
And alittle bafore, or about the year 15060; 

a ſouth-weſt wind had made the Rhone recoil 
into the Lake; and many people, at that 
time alſo, paſſed over dry for an hour's time. 

Mr. Hanway alſo informs us f, that in the 


* See Lowthorp's Abridgement of Philoſ. Tranſact. 


Vol. II. p. 319. 
+ Hanway's Travels, Vol. I. p. 393. 3 
2 Caſpian 
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Caſpian Sea, hard gales of wind do ſometimes 
accumulate and raiſe the water three or four 
feet or more ; and that when the gales ceaſe, 
the water returns to its ordinary depth with a 
prodigious current. 

Thus we may perceive, therefore, that 
even our experience reacheth further, than 
Mr. Hume imagined ;—and that to be a 
Philoſopher, or a Natural Hiſtorian, it is not 
needful to be an Unbeliever in the Scriptures, 
or an Atheiſt, = 

But at the ſame time that the blaſphemy of 
ſome blaſphemers may be anſwered, by ſhow- 
ing that ſo many of the wondrous MiRACLEs 
recorded in Holy Writ, might be wrought in 
perfect conſiſtency with the powers ordained in 
nature; and even by the agency of what are 
called mere natural cauſes, with which we 
are well acquainted ;—yet it ought to be ob- 
ſerved, they were always /e wrought, that no- 
thing but an immediate znterpofing fiat of 
THE ALMIGHTY could have brought 
them to paſs: and /o wrought, that the in- 
terpoſing fiat was even obviouſly and clearly 
evident :—nay, ſo clearly, that without it the 
cauſes neither could nor would have con- 


curred, | 
X —_— 
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And there are very many miracles even ſo 
wrought, that the mode of the operation of the 
cauſes is removed far above the moſt extended 
contemplation, ; 

Thus for inſtance ; we know indeed, that 
all the various kinds of /alts, and fixed airs, 
and water, whereof bread, the ſtaff of life, is 
compoſed, do conſtantly, and without ceaſing, 
exiſt in our atmoſphere ;—we know that, by 
a very {low chemical proceſs, called vegetation, 
they are brought to form, firſt the ear of corn; 
and then, by a more viſible proceſs, to form 
bread :;—and we cannot be ſo ſtupidly inſen- 
ſible, as not to perceive, (even chemically,) 
that what is ſo ſlowly effected by theſe pro- 
ceſſes, might, if it pleaſed God, be effected 
more rapidly, or even in a moment ;—and- 
there is, therefore, no phyſical impoſſibility, even 
in the aſtoniſhing miracle of the Feeding the 
multitude with bread, —But yet, here, no phi- 
loſophical contemplation can attain to ap» 
prehend any preciſe mode, by which it . 
be „ : 


4 ze can ann that Mai is 
compounded of /oul, and body, and ſpirit;— 


and can comprehend it to hes Palſible, that 
PP . when | 
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when the ſoul was departed from the body, 
it might (conſiſtently with the prayer of 
Ebjah,) yet return into it again. | 
I Kings, chap. xvii. 
Ver. 21. Eniceaxpirw on 1 wuxy re 
traidaęſov Tours tig dur. 


Ver. 21. Let this child's foul come into him 
again (or return unto him again). 


But we may be certain that nothing ex- 
cept an immediate, and extraordinary inter= 
poſition of that Divine Word, and Power, 
which firſt formed it, could ever cauſe it to 
return; and eſpecially, when there had been, 
from every ſymptom, the certainty of death *; 
—or when a body, as in the caſe of Lazarus, 
had lain in the grave four days +. 

In theſe caſes, no ſubterfuge concerning 
the lingering of the ſoul in a dead corpſe, — 
or concerning the revival of perſons ſuppoſed 
to be dead, can invalidate the certainty of the 
wonderful and miraculous interpoſition of 
Diving POWER, on the one hand ;—nor can 


„ See alſo Luke, chap. vill. ver. 52, 53. And it may 
be remembered, that Zuke was a phyſician.—Coloſſians, 
chap. iv. ver. 14. | 

+ John, chap. ai. ver, 39, 


any 
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any pretended 1MPOSSIBILITY of a reſurrec- 
tion, according to the ſcoffing imaginations of 
Athenians *, or Sadducees f, invalidate the 
certainty of ſuch a marvellous work, on the 
other. | 

But with unreaſonable and inveterate pre- 
judices truth hath no quarter. 

If the operation of the cauſes, whereby the 
great machine of nature moveth at the imme- 
diate command of the Almighty, is rendered 
in any inſtance at all diſcernible ;—the hard- 
ened and prejudiced mind crieth out, There is 
no ſufficient proof of a marvellous and mira- 
culous work. 

If the operation is more concealed, and 
hidden; obſtinate inſenſibility demands con- 
viction, —and ſays, The exiſtence of any ſuch 
miracle is impoſſible, and contrary to all ex- 
perience. | £ 

Whilſt perhaps the greateſt miracle that 
ever was, or can be wrought, is indeed, that 
ſuch minds ſhould ever be brought to re- 
pentance, and conviction; and to embrace 
and acknowledge the truth.—And yet this 
alſo has been done ;—and even in this coun- 

* Ads, chap. xvii. ver. 32. 
+ Ads, chap. xxiii. ver. 8, 
Fp 25 =" RI 
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try and in more inſtances than one: but 
it has been done, by ſearching into the WY 
of things. 

And now perhaps, in purſuance of that 
honeſt effort, to enquire into the reality of 
things, it may be allowable to add even a few 
remarks, though moſt awfully, concerning our 
Bleſſed Lord's Temptations. 

Our Great Deliverer, the promiſed MES- 
SIAH, Who came to fulfil all Righteouſneſs * ; 
having taken upon Him' our human nature, 
vouchſafed to be tempted in all points as we 
are F,. —and to ſuffer, before He entered into 
glory t. | 

Of theſe temptations, we have a ſhort 

abridged account in the Holy Gofpel ;—which 
plainly gives us to underſtand, that Our Lord 
reproved, and ſubdued, fierce natural Bodily 
Appetite ;—Mental Ambition, and Selfiſh 
Luft of Power and Riches ;—and Spiritual 
Preſumption, and Oſtentation of His Divine 
Character. 

But the inſtances of His having done ſo, 
delivered down to us, are only three. 


* Matthew, chap. m. ver. 15. 
+ Hebrews, chap. iv. ver. 15, 
1 Luke, chap. XIiv. ver. 26. 

| Theſe 
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| Theſe three, are related by the Evangelifts, 
with great ſimplicity, and brevity ; but miſ- 
tranſlation, and miſapprehenſion, have made 
this very beginning of the Goſpel a ſtum- 
bling-block. 

Whether the Evil One appeared in an hu- 
man form, (as Angels have ſo often done on 
earth, according to the accounts in Holy Writ;) 
or whether the whole of the temptations 
conſiſted in ſpiritual ſuggeſtions, cannot be 
preciſely inferred, from the words of the 
Evangeliſts“: — but, whichever was the caſe, 
on this ſo fearfully important occaſion, where- 
on the deliverance of all mankind depended, 
there cannot be the leaſt room for the raſh 
interpretations, which have given ſo much 
occaſion to blaſphemy ;—for raſh interpreta- 
tions, concerning” Our Lord's being carried 
through the air, and ſet upon the top of a pin- 
nacle ;—or concerning his being made to ſee, 
with human eyes, all the regions of the earth at 
once ;—which certainly could not be done, on 
a globe like our earth, from the top of any 
mountain whatever. 

No ſuch intimations are in 2 given; 
or in any degree to be inferred, either from 


* Matthew, chap. iv... Luke, chaps ir. 
7 | na a fair 
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a fair tranſlation of the words themſelves ; or 
by any interpretation that can juſtly be put 
upon them, Nor indeed is any thing affirmed 
to have been done, but what might have paſſed 
according to the ordinary courſe of things. 
The firſt temptation ſeems to have conſiſted, 
in that, when Our Lord, after long abſtinence, 
preſſed by hunger, felt the ſevere calls of ap- 
petite ; the Tempter endeavoured to perſuade 
him to ſatisfy them, by means of exerting, for 
His gratification, that Divine Power, which He 
poſſeſſed, and could exerciſe, as the Son of God. 
- Afterwards, and as it ſhould ſeem, and on 
quite another occaſion, when Our Lord was 
in Jeruſalem, and walking near the battle- 
ments, on the flat roof of that noble cloyſter 
deſcribed by Joſephus, the Tempter, we are 
given to underſtand, ſuggeſted. to HIM, that 
ſuch was a moſt fit opportunity to prove His 
Divine Miſſion, by caſting Himſelf down 
| headlong, and yet remaining unhurt :—in 
ſhort, by the performance of ſuch a kind of 
incredible wonder, as dull miſapprehenſion, 
or as mockers, and blaſphemers, are too apt to 
ſuppoſe all miracles neceſſarily to be. ” 
And that this temptation was actually in 
this manner, may juſtly be inferred ;—becauſe 
| we 


( 

we do not find, either that it immediately ſuo- 
ceeded the firſt ;—or that it was actually in 
the Wilderneſs, —For, indeed, the evangeliſt 
St. Luke differs“ from St. Matthew, in this 
reſpect; and deſcribes this temptation as 
ſucceeding that upon the Mountain, inftead 
of following immediately upon the fir. 
There might, therefore, be ſufficient inter- 
vening time, both for walking, and travelling 
from the Wilderneſs to Jeruſalem; and alſo 
again, for walking, and travelling to that high 
Mountain, where the other of the three kinds 
of temptation took place. 


And whilſt this idea removes from the 
mind every apprehenſion of that childiſh le- 
gendary interpretation, concerning our Lord's 
being carried by the Evil One through the 
air ;—and whilſt thoſe who are ſkilful in an- 
tiquities, well know. that there was no ſuch 
kind of building, as a ſpire, or pinnacle, on any 
part of the Temple ;—we have in reality, both 
from the words of the Evangeliſts, and from 
the Hiſtory of Joſepbus, even a plain intima- 
tion, what part of the top of the cloyſters of 
the Temple our Lord was walking upon, 


« Matthew, chap. iv. ver. 5 . Luke, chap. iv. ver. 9. 
| when. 
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when the temptation took place ;z=and how 
eaſily it might come to paſs, that he ſhould be 


walking there. 
We read indeed, in our received tranſlation, 


Ver. 5. — Then the Devil taketh him up 
into the holy city, and ſetteth him on A PINN A- 
CLE of the Temple. 


But the words of St. Matthew, in the ori- 
ginal Greek, are, 


Chap. iv. 

Ver. 5. Tore ae auròy © 
Ade ono eig r Gο˖ ² TOMMY, x lernen 
auToy . To wHHα˙ον,ẽe T8 leps, 

6. Kat: Aves ore, Ei er neee 
Bane geaurov r. 


Which may rather be tranſlated, 


Ver. 5. Then the Devil taketh Him (along 
- with bim) to the holy City, and placeth Him 
upon the SUMMIT of the Temple. 

6. And ſaith unto Him, If Thou be the Son 


of God, caft thyſelf down. 


And the words of St. Luke are, | 
| Chap. 


C97 3 
Chap. iv. 


Ver. 9. Kal 7 ny eye avròy eig Meer- 
Als, xo Ecnoev auroy ent T0 Hegi 
Ts Ieps, x Fine auTw, Ei ò dg & r 
Oe, Sane geau]oy evTelev xarw, 

Ver. 9. And he brought Him, (or conducted 
Him) to Jeruſalem, and made him ſland on the 
SUMMIT of the Temple, — and ſaid unto Him, If 
Thou be the Son 77 6 God, caft 2 elf down from 
hence. 


And that the word ſummit, is the proper 
tranſlation of the word w1eguy10r, appears from 
the moſt careful conſideration of all that 1 is 
ſaid by H. Stephens v. | 

Whilſt, what hir ſummit was, may be belt 
inferred, from a due conſideration of the 
ſtructure of the Temple, according to the ac- 
counts we have of it from Juſepbus. 

This moſt ſacred Edifice, as is well known, 
was built on Mount Moriah; and had tre- 
mendous precipices on the ſouth, and on the 
eaf} ſides; the latter hanging over the valley 
of Jebeſbapbat, and fronting the Mount of 
Oliver. 

Who, amongſt other things, ſays from Heſichiis, 
Tom. I. p. 1722, legrnoy figmificat axpurnguy; that is, 
plainly, the high ſummit, 


Q q On 
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On the ſide where theſe precipices were, 
the walls of the Temple were carried up per- 
pendicularly, quite from the bottom of the 
rock, in the valley, and againſt the fide of the 
precipice, to a tremendous height ;—and were 
there crowned above by cloyſters, or porticoes. 

The account given by Joſephus is * :— 
That this wall itſelf was the moſt prodigious 
work that was ever heard of by man. —And 
ſpeaking of the building of it by Herod, he 
ſays, That beginning at the bottom, where was 
a deep walley, be laid the rocks together, and 
bound them one to another with lead; and in- 
cluded fome of the inner parts, (or rather in- 
cluded always a ſpace +, between the wall and 
the rock, ) till it proceeded to a great beight ; 
and till both the largeneſs of the ſquare edifice, 
and its altitude were immenſe. 

He then adds, ſoon after: The front of the 
Temple which was ſouthward bad the royal 
cloyſters (or royal portico, Baaiunay roar) with 
three walls, which reached in length from the 
eaſt vallay unto the xweſt : the-meſt glorious wwork 
of any under the fun. For, while the valley was 

Antiq. Jud. Lib. XV. cap. xi. ſec. 3 & 5.. 

+ This ſeems rather to be the meaning of the words, 
anMauCaruy am Tis gow xp than the tranſlation given 
by Mr. Whiſton, which yet I have thought it right here 


to preſerve alſo. 
e 3 very 
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very deep, and its bottom could not be ſeen, if you 
looked down from above; the cloyſter itſelf was 
built ſo high, ws « Tis «nw axpe Ts rar tiyss 
apugw guribes Tx Balln ., oxaridvier, U 
£Em2puirns This des eis «iTphTov Toy g; 
that i one looked down from the top of this 
beight, joining both (heights) together, he 
would be ſeized with giddineſs ; the fight not 
reaching to ſuch an immeaſurable depth. This 
clayſter (or portico) had pillars that flood in 
four rows *. | 
And Joſephus ſpeaking again of the Tem- 
ple, in the time of Herod, ſays 1, the log 
part was erected to the height of three hun- 
dred cubits (i. e. 450 feet), and in ſome placet 
more; yet did not the entire depth of the foun- 
dations appear. - 
To the top of theſe cloyſters, we find 
from many parts of Fo/ephus's Hiſtory, there 
was eaſy acceſs ;—and it is as manifeſt that 


From the ſubſtance of the account given by Joſe- 
phus it appears, that each of theſe pillars was about five 
feet in diameter, and twenty-ſeven feet in height, and 
wreathed ;—and that the three walks, between the four 
rows, were each of them thirty feet wide; covered above 
with beams of timber. Antiq. Jud. Lib. XV. cap. xi. 
fec. 5+ | | 

+ De Bello Jud, Lib. V. cap. v. ſec. . 


Qq 2 they 
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they had flat roofs, and a walk upon them; 
— becauſe here, upon their ſummit, a whole 
Roman Cohort was ſtationed by Cumanus *, 
at the time of the feaſt of unleavened bread, 
on one occaſion, juſt previous to the war, to 


over-awe the Jews. 
The very words of 7% f bus are, 


Kat rie Pujeaizns 2 ure 1 * Tg 
Tees 90 ay spes bn. 


And the Roman Band f (or Cohort) landing 
UPON the portico of the Temple. 


This great walk, upon the flat roof and top 

of the portico, or cloy/ier, was therefore as 
properly, in every ſenſe of the word, the ſum- 
mit of the Temple; as the ridge of Mount 
Blanco, or of any other high mountain, is 
called is ſummit, —And hither we have the 
utmoſt reaſon to believe the Tempter con- 
ducted Our Lord ;—and from hence we may 
eaſily conceive it was that he perſuaded Him 

„ De Bello Jud. Lib. II. cap. xii. fec. 1. 

+ There were ten Bands (or Coborts) in a Legion; 
and each Band, or Cohort, conſiſted uſually of a Maniple 
of Triarii of 12c—one of Principes 120—one of Haftati 
I20—and of attending elites ;=-in all, of about 480, or 


500 men. 
to 
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to precipitate himſelf down: and the rather, 
becauſe the concourſe of people, in this part, 
frequently walking for pleaſure, would render 
his mĩraculous deliverance the more conſpicu- 
ous, and ſuch an incredible proof of Divine 
miſſion, the more illuſtrious. 
Reaſon, candour, fair tranſlation, and com- 
mon ſenſe, all lead us to theſe plain ideas, ſo 
very far from impoſſibilities; — and if the 
Tempter really did aſſume an human form at 
all, we have no reaſon to conclude that his 
appearance would differ from that of the 
people in general, chat were walking either 
in or upon the cloyſters, any more than ha, 
of the Angel did, who appeared to the wife of 
Manoah *, And when the Tempter, ſtopping. 
our Lord in his walk, or inducing Him to and 
full, and look down, ſuggeſted the temptation ; 
nothing more might appear, to the many per- 
ſons who might be preſent, or be poſſible to 
be noticed by them, than what might be 
ſeen on a thouſand occaſions ;—two perſons 
viewing the tremendous depth, * the n. 
ments, or fide wall. 

Judges, chap. xiii. ver. 2, — 
circumſtances of this intereſting piece of hiſtory have 
been already referred to, Vol, I, p. 344 or quarto edit. 


P+ 230. 
After 


| 
|. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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After this there is great reaſon to infer, 
from the plain words of the account, that the 
Tempter, whether appearing in human form, 
or only acting by ſuggeſtion, merely induced, 
or led Our Lord in His walks, and travelling, 


to the ſummit of a very high mountain; 


(which very probably might be that of Mount 

Tabor, ſituated in the midſt of the Plain of 
Eſdraelon, a place where Our Bleſſed Lord 
afterwards ſometimes reſorted, with his diſci- 
ples ; and on which is apprehended to have 
been the glorious transfiguration :)—and that, 
on the ſummit of this mountain, whilſt be- 


holding the extenſive wondrous ſurrounding 


proſpe of cities, towns, lakes, ports, and rich 
fertile country, together with mountains, forts, 
and ſtrong holds, he fuggeſted to Our Lord. 
(what might very naturally occur on fuch 
an' occaſion) tlie conſideration of the wealth, 
and power, and dominions, that exiſted upon 
the face of the whole earth; — and a deep re- 
flection upon the Roman Empire, then at its 
higheſt pitch of glory; and further ſug- 
geſted, that if HE would but devote His 
Divine Power, and Knowledge, to the acqui- 
ſition of worldly dominion, and to the ac- 
NY of evil purpoſes of ambition; 

without 
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without ſcruple, and in compliance with the 
guidance of evil, that he might eaſily become 
Lord of all the Dominion on Earth.—An 
event, which any reaſonable mind may ap- 
prehend would have come to paſs, with much 
more facility, than either Herod, Alexander, 
or Auguſtus, acquired their dominion ;—and 
which indeed the Jews ſeem to have been * 
eagerly wanting Our Lord to undertake. 

The exceſſive grandeur and beauty of the 
proſpect, from the top of Mount Taber, maſt 
fit to ſuggeſt ſuch ideas, is finely deſcribed by 
Maundrell, and Pococte f. 

And that the reſt of the kingdoms of the 
world, and their glory, were merely ſeen in- 
. telleAually,—by conſideration, and reflection, 
—ſeems to appear from the very words of the 
original; for J:ixyvuu does not mean properly, 
ſhewing to the bodily eye, —or making any thing 
an object of viſual ſight ;—but rather implies 
declaro; manifeftum facis ; demonſtro ; 3 4 de- 
clare; I make @ thing manifeht ; 1 demonfrate. 


See John, chap. vi. ver. 15. 

1 See Maundrell, p. 115 ; and Pococke, Vol. II. p. 64, 
65. —Samaria, Nain, Saphet or Bethulia, Tiberias, with its 
port and the Lake; Mount Gilboa, Mount Carmel, and the 
richeſt country for herbage, with groves, and clumps 'of 
trees, on the mountain, and at its foot, were all at once in 
view, 48 = 


The 
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The hiſtory of this temptation ſeems there- 
fore, ſurely, in the plaineſt manner, to inform 
us ſimply, that as the two former led to a 
compliance with the impetuous demands of 
Bodily appetite, and of mental pride; fo this 
laſt led to the gratifications of high ambition, 
and of thirſt for extenſive earthly dominion, 
and the acquiſition of great poſſeſſions; and 
that all three were very much (only in an 
extreme degree) counterparts of what, ac- 
cording to the words of the holy Apoſtle, 
deceives the Whole world ;—(the luft of the 
feld, ib luft of the” eye ; and the pride of 
lie: and, though attended with ftrongly 
marked aſtoniſhing circumſtances of the great 
Adverſary*s more immediate preſence, yet im- 
plied no circumftances either r rs or 
Wr to er | | 


In the hd wages; mention has been 
made of the burſting forth of the waters out 
of the rock at Meribab; —and, conſiſtently 

with what has been obſerved on that occaſton, 
before we conclude the whole of theſe in- 
tereſting reflections upon natural events, and 
circumſtances of hiſtory, that tend to afford 


»7 John, chap. ii. ver. 16. 
5 us 
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us ſome experience of phænomena, conform- 
able in their appearances and effects, with 
what has ſometimes been brought to paſs 
miraculouſly, we may now again remark, 
with regard to the ſudden tremendous falling 
of the walls of Jericho , that it is no ways 
unreaſonable to conceive there might poſſibly 
be ſome great ſubterraneous natural cavern, 
exiſting under ſome part of them, at a depth 
in the bowels of the earth ; and that the roof 
of this might at the appointed time give way, 
and fall in; either by means of the convulſive 
ſhock of ſome earthquake, or elſe by having 
had its ſupporting ſides long weakened by the 
undermining of water. And the cataſtrophe 
might be even ſome what haſte ned, at the in- 
ſtant, by the concuſſion of the air, in conſe- 
quence of the great ſhoutings of the army of 
Ifrael, We are not without experience of 
events ſomewhat ſimilar having taken place; 
and yet nothing leſs than a miracle, and the 
immediate interpoſition of Divine Power, and 
Command, could have cauſed the dire over- 
throw juſt at the appointed time declared by 
the DIVINE PROPHETICAL CAPTAIN 


* Joſhua, chap. vi. ver. 5. 16. 20. 
Rr OF 


| 
| 
| 
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OF THE LORD'S HOST, and juſt ſo as to 
enable the beſieging army to march forwards 
directly into the devoted city. 


Hiſtories of natural ſubſidencet, and abſorp- 
tions, do occur to experience.—“ In the 
night of the 5th of February 1703, the ſu- 
«* perb family ſeat of Borge, near Frederick- 
adi, in Norway, was ſuddenly immerſed into 
* a deep abyſs of an hundred fathom deep; 
©* together with every thing in it; the gap 
being inſtantaneouſly filled up by a piece of 
© water, betwixt three or four hundred ells 
« long, and of half the breadth. The houſe 
* was doubly walled ; but of theſe walls, as 
* well as of ſeveral high towers, not the leaft 
trace was to be ſeen ;—with it periſhed 
* fourteen ſouls, and two hunflred head of 
«* cattle. The Lord and Lady Waernſchiold, 
« two children, and the ſteward, had the good 
« fortune providentially to ſave themſelves. 
The lady being then near her time, was 
attended by a midwife, who in great con- 
© ſternation came to acquaint them, that the 


„ houſe and ground began to give way; 


upon which they immediately crofſed the 
« water, to a ſeat of her lord's brother, where 
the 


6 


« the very next day the lady was delivered“. 
The cauſe of this ſo extraordinary cataſtro- 
phe, was ſuppoſed to be the water of the 
river Glomon having, in its ſubterraneous con- 
cealment, undermined the foundation. 

In like manner, a part of the ancient town 
of Pleurs, or Plurs, in Switzerland, was to- 
tally ſwallowed up in the bowels of the 
earth f, in the year 1618; whilſt another 
part alſo was overwhelmed, by the falling of 
a neighbouring mouatain. | 

No one, acquainted with hiſtory, can fail 
to remember the account given, of the earth 
opening, all on a ſudden, in the middle of 
the Roman Forum, about the year 359 A. C. 
to an immenſe depth and forming a vaſt 
gulph, into which the devoted Curtius after- 
wards precipitated himſelf on horſeback. 


Neither ought even the ſubſidence of the 
ground, which occaſioned, according to the 
beſt accounts, the leaning of the Tower of 


* See Pontoppidan's Hiſtory of Norway, Vol. I. p. 94; 
and Nova Literaria Maris Baltici, ad ann. 1703, Maj. p. 3. 

+ Scheuchzeri Iter Alpinum, Vol. I. p. 106. 

t Livius, Lib. VII. cap. vi.—Valer. Max. Lib. V. 
cap. vi. ſec, 2.—Oroſ. Lib, III. cap. v.—St. Auſtin de 
Civitate Dei, Lib. V. cap. xviii. 

Rr 2 . Piſa, 
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Piſa *, in Italy; nor that which occaſioned 
the ſo much more dangerous leaning of the 
Tower called Gariſenda at Bologna f, (where 
a part was obliged to be taken down to pre- 
vent its falling) to be forgotten on this occa- 
ſion.— A very little more ſubſidence, and a 
very little more ſuddenneſs in its taking place, 
might have cauſed either the one, or the 
other, to fall down flat into a ruinous heap, 
like the walls of Jericho. 

When the dreadful earthquake happened 
in 1692, at Ambata, Latacunga, and Rio- 
bamba, in the province of Quito, great pieces 
of land were ſeen to run entire, to a great 
diſtance from the place where they had been 
before ;—and whole fields were thus removed, 
with the trees and buildings upon them 
ſtanding, which occaſioned ſome of the moſt 
extraordinary law- ſuits that ever were heard 
of T. | - 

And during the earthquake of Latacunga, 
in South America, in June 1698, the earth in 
the Aſſiento of Hanbato opened in ſeveral 
places, and in one for about a league in length; 


* Wright's Travels, p. 388. 
+ Keyſler's Travels, Vol. III. p. 251. 
+ Frezier's Voyage, p. 211. 
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forming a frightful chaſm the whole way, 
about four or five feet wide *. 

And, in our own days, during the dreadful 
earthquake at Liſbon, on the firſt of Novem- 
ber 1755,—the earth opened in fiſſures, in 
ſeveral parts +;—and the new ſtone quay, 
where at that time about three thouſand people 
were got out for ſafety, was turned bottom 
upwards, and every one periſhed :—nor did 
ſo much as a ſingle body appear afterwards}. 
— I have ſince been informed, that no trace 
of the whole was ever diſcovered. —And at 
the ſame time, a ſea-port, called d. Ubal's, 
was entirely ſwallowed up, people and all 5. 

Theſe things ſurely ought to be had in re- 
membrance, both when we read of the fall- 
ing of the walls of Jericho ;—and alſo when 
we read of the dreadful deſtruction of the 
blaſpheming adherents to Xorahb, Dathan, and 
Abiram \|,—And murmurers at the WorD 
or Gop, and blaſphemers, ſhould check 
their ſcoffs, and proud words, and their inſi- 
nuations of quibbling ſophiſtry, by the recol- 


* Ulloa's Voyage, Vol. I. p. 328. 
+ See Philoſ. Tranſ. Vol. XLIX. p. 410. 413- 
Page 412. Page 413. 
Numbers, chap. xvi. ver. 30, 31, 32, 33. 
6 lection, 
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we read of the dreadful deſtruction of the 
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Abiram \|.—And murmurers at the WorD 
or Gop, and blaſphemers, ſhould check 
their ſcoffs, and proud words, and their inſi- 
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lection, that in reality others, beſides theſs 
former enemies of truth, have gone down 
alive into the pit; —and have had all the 
ſtrong walls wherein they truſted overturned. 


There are perſons who may imagine that 
this ſort of inveſtigation is too nicely curious ; 
—and that ir is a ſearching too cloſely and 


inquiſitively into ſacred things. 


But where in the Holy Scriptures is ſuch 
ſearch forbidden ;—and not rather encou- 
raged ? 

Truth ſeeks the light :—it is only preſump- 
tuous dogmatizing errour that wants conceal- 
ment ;—and to be guarded by ſuch kind of 
caution. 

We find our BLEsstED Lorp conſtantly 


teaching, and ſpeaking in Parables, with an 


avowed purpoſe, that He might lead men 
diligently to ſearch for the true hidden mean- 
ing“. 

We find Him rebuking his Diſciples for 
their ſlowneſs to apprehend dark parables ;— 
becauſe ſuch a dulneſs of diſpoſition, if al- 


lowed to become habitual, would be a bar to 


* Matthew, chap. xiii. ver. 13. Mark, chap. iv. 


ver. 34. 
their 
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their underſtanding the moſt important Di- 
vine Truths *. 

We find Him leading them, after His Re- 
ſurrection, to conſider, and to underſtand the 
hidden meaning of the things written in the 
Pſalms, the Law, and the Prophets, concern- 
ing HIMSELF +. 

We find Our Bleſſed Lord leading the Jews 
to learn the reality of a Reſurrection to life, by 
means of a mere inference, drawn from the 
words of GOD ſpoken to Moſes out of the 
burning buſh J. 

We find S. Paul cenſuring men's neglect 
of reaſoning by induction from the works of 


the viſible Creation ;—and declaring, in moſt 


expreſs terms, —that the inviſible things of God 
from the creation of the world are clearly 
ſeen, being underflood by the things that are 
made 8. | | 

We find the holy Apoſtle alſo, throughout 
the whole of his Epy/ile to the Hebrews, uſing, 
and recommending a method of reaſoning by 


„Matthew, ch. xiii. ver. 10, 11, 12, Mark, ch. iv. 
ver. 13. 
+ Luke, chap, xxiv. ver. 25. 27. 44, 45. 
+ Luke, chap. xx. ver. 37, 38. 
9 Romans, chap. i. ver. 20. 
induction, 
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induction, from types, and figures, and pro- 
phecies; and from a compariſon of carthly 
things with heavenly. 

We find our Lord even declaring, that the 
mere obvious letter, or firſt ordinary accepta- 
tion of the words of Scripture, may mi/lead : 
—and His bleſſed Apoſtle ſtrongly enforcing 
the ſame truth. 

It is, faith Our Lord, the Spirit that quick- 

eneth *;—and his holy Apoſtle declares, the /et- 
ter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life F :—whillt 
we read, at the ſame time, of perſons, who 
ſeeing, ſee not ;—and Hearing, hear not; and 
ao not underſtand ;—and againſt whom, on 
that very account, there is a grievous denun- 
ciation 4. | 

If example, words, or arguments can in- 

fluence the human mind, one would think 
theſe declarations and admonitions of Our 
Lord, and of His Apoſtles, ſhould induce us 


* John, chap. vi. ver. 63. 

+ 2 Corinthians, chap. iii. ver. 6. 

+ Matthew, ch. xiii. ver. 13, 14, 15. Mark, ch. iv. 
ver. 12. Luke, chap. viii. ver. 10. Iſaiah, chap. ix. 
ver. 10; where the want of due ſearching, and attention, 
is pointed out as the very cauſe of the heavy denuncia- 
tion, 


to 


( 


to labour earneſtly to diſcover the true pur- 
port, and full explanation of whatever we find 
recorded in Holy Scripture to have been either 
ſaid, or done ;—and with the Bereans, to en- 
quire to the very utmoſt “. 

Knowing that the Zight of Truth, IN 
GOD'S MOST HOLY WORD is, in every 
reſpect, as an hidden treaſure f ;—and that he 
that ſecketh findeth I. 


* Adds, chap. xvii. ver. II, 

+ Matthew, chap. xiii. ver. 44. Coloſhans, chap. i. 
ver. 26, Chap. ii. ver. 3. 

1 Matthew, chap. vii. ver. Tx 
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No. IX. 


A NOTE 


CONCERNING 
JACOB AND ESAU; 


AND CONCERNING 
( 


THE ISRAELITES SPOILING THE EGYPTIANS. 


REFERRING TO 
Vol. I. p. 283, in the Octavo Edition; 


AND TO 


P. 189—191, in the Quarto Edition. 


WI T H regard to the hiſtory of Jacob 
and E/au ;—it has not been ſufficiently at- 
tended to, that in reality both of them, in 
event had being beſtowed upon them, and 
upon their poſterity ; — only the ſpiritual 

91 2 pre-eminence 
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pre-eminence of being the branch from whence 

Tk MEsstfau was to deſcend, when born 
into this world in the fleſh, was given to 
Jacob; as indeed it had from the fit, been 
deſtined for, and confined to bim by the ex- 
preſs declaration of Almighty God to Rebecca, 
even before the children were born *,—The 
elder ſhall ſerve the younger. 

The Iſraelites were accordingly, we find, 
moſt ſtrictly enjoined to do no hurt to the 
Edomites, when they were marching from 
the Wilderneſs towards the Land of Canaan. 
—And the continual very great proſperity of 
the Edomites, for many ages, much ſuperior to 
that of the Iſraelites, is more than ſufficiently 
proved, by Sir Haac Newton, in his Chrono- 
logical Remarks, | 

In addition then to what has been ſaid in 
the preceding Volumes, as a vindication of 
the conduct of Rebecca and of Jacob, it may 
be added; that conſidering all the circum- 
ſtances of time, and place, and of the early 
youth of Eſau and Jacob, it would be moft 
ridiculous to conſider what paſſed with regard 
to the pottage, as an actual, and abſolute bar- 


* Geneſis, chap. xxy. ver. 23. 
gain 
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gain and ſale—And we may venture to affirns, 
that it would not have been allowed to be 
conſidered in that light, in any age, or coun- 
try whatſoever. | 

The narration, therefore, concerning he 
felling of the birtbrigbt, can fairly and juſtly 
be conſidered only as the narration of a 
mere little incident of childhood, ſhewing the 
marked diſpoſitions of two boys, breaking 
forth undiſguiſedly, in a circumſtance that 
was almoſt entirely playful ; but which diſco- 
vered ſufficiently their very different turns ;— 
the levity of the one, and the ſerious reflec- 
tion of the other ;—and which is mentioned 
only as being prophetically emblematical of 
the ſucceeding deſtination of their different 
lots. | | 

The account, in the moſt obvious manner, 
begins with words which point out its being 
to be conſidered only in this fort of light; 
for they are found, directly following after 
the hiſtory of their birth; CEN 


_ Genefis, chap. xxv. _ _ 7 
Ver. 27. Hutibncay ds ol veaviazar 
2%; fu Head dh, adng xumyav, 
| 6 ayeoxoc* 
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Ver. 27. And the lads grew ;—and Eſau 
was a man knowing how to hunt, —ruſlic ;— 
but Jacob was a man plain, (or ſincere, and 
ferious ) dwelling at home. 


Or, as our received tranſlation has it, 


Ver. 27. And the Boys grew :—and Eſau 
was a cunning hunter, a man of the field; — 
and Jacob was a plain man dwelling in tents. 


Either way, the account manifeſtly is 
only of a little incident paſſing in the early 
days of youth, whilſt they were ſtill boys; 
and, as it ſhould ſeem, from being the very 
firſt remarkable circumſtance that is related 
after their being born, when they were very 
young, and juſt beginning to 2 their dif- 
ferent inclinations. 

In what country then, on earth, —or in 
what ſtate of things, —or in what age, — 
would ſuch a bargain of 7:00 boys, have been 
held 1 An with regard to any worldly 
be: no * 

b * And 


Ut. 


And as to the events of their lives after- 
wards ; how can JAcos be ſuppoſed to have 
injured the worldly property, or proſperity of 
Eſau; — when the latter we find poſſeſſed of 
much greater power, and of more worldly 
ſplendour than Jacob; — and having great 
territories and dominions; whilſt Jacob was 
only a wanderer, and a ſojourner, firſt in the 
land of Canaan, and then in Egypt? 

Even when hau firſt came to meet Jacob 
returning from Padan-aram *, he was evi- 
dently greater, richer, more powerful ; living 
in greater ſplendour, and with more magnifi- 
cent attendants, than Jacob. 

And though we find that he bewailed he 
loſs of the bleſſing, and was full of reſentment 
for a time +; yet, even on that occaſion, it ap- 
. pears to have been merely becauſe of the diſ- 
appointment of ſome awakened ambition, on 
finding the final far diſiant future rule and 
greatneſs over all, deſtined to his brother's 
HIGH DESCENDANT. 

Es Au himſelf did not ever bow down to 
Jacos ; nor was be ever in a ſlate of ſubſer- 
vience to Jacoò J. 

* Geneſis, chap. xxXxiii, ver. I. 


T Chap. Avi. ver. 41. t Chap. xxvli. ver. 29. 
Eſau 
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E/au loſt nothing temporal,—nor did he 


at all, in the firſt inſtance, even in idea, part 
with any thing, but what he deſpiſed, —and 
zvhat, even before his birth, was by Divine 
Providence expreſsly allotted to his brother; 
— the being the Father of the Faithful *, 


Having thus endeavoured, with an awful 
reverence for ſo high and great a character 
as was this bleſſed Patriarch, to do juſtice to 
the character of Facob ;—it may now be al- 
Towable, to endeavour to do Juſtice, ill fur- 
ther, to Sacred Writ; —by vindicating from 
reproach, the wiju}tly Aigmatiſed tonduf? of the 
Iſraelites, on their departure from the land of 
Egypt, in ſpoiling the 'EgyStians in ſpoil- 
ing them by the command of Moſes, (as it has 
been malevolently, and with a ſteer repre- 
ſented ;)—and by the command of ALM16nTY 
God Himſelf; — (as it has blaſphemonſly been 
repreſented.) 

But, however blameable the Macliter un- 
doubtedly were, both before, and after this 
event, in other parts of their conduct; — yet 
in this, I will venture to affirm, they were 
blameleſs. 


» Galatians, chap. ili. ver, 26. 29. _ 
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Let the whole fact, according to the exact 
narration, be fairly, and calmly conſidered ;— 
and it will appear, here alſo, (as in the caſe 
of Jacob, that as to the event of the ſpoiling 
the Egyptians, it was even to Moſes at firſt 
declared as a mere prophecy, delivered on 
Mount Sinai“ ;—and without his being him- 
ſelf at all able to know, or even to imagine, 
how it was to come to paſs, 

And as to the Vraelites themſelves ;—it 
does not at all appear, (from what is ſaid of 
the directions given to them to borrow F,) 
that it was ever told them, by Moſes, that 
they ſhould ſpoil the Egyptians :—or that they 
were at all aware, or had any ideas of ſuch a 
conſequence; or any apprehenſion that they 
ſhould by any means do ſuch a thing, till the 
very event had irrevocably, and contrary to 
any foreſight of theirs, taken place. 

It does not at all appear, that they marched 
out of Egypt, with any other intention, than 
that of going three days journey into the Wil- 
derneſs, and of then returning ;—or at leaſt, 
with any other intention than that of making 
ſome ſhort abode there, to perform their reli- 
gious rites, and of then returning, 


* Exodus, chap. iii. ver. 21, 22. 
+ Exodus, chap. xi. ver. 2, 3. Chap. xii. ver. 35, 36- 
TY And 
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And therefore, when, after a long denial 
of this requeſt to go and ſacrifice unto THE 
LORD THEIR GOD, they were at laſt 
thruſt out ;—yet even then, this was their ut- 
moſt plan.—And in fair conſtruQion of the 
whole hiſtory, we cannot but conceive, that 
when they borrowed the Jewels, to enable 
them, in a more ſplendid manner, to perform 
their religious celebrations, they honeſtly and 
fully intended, and expected to return them ; 
and actually would have done ſo, if Pharaoh 
had not purſued them; and by the whole 
event made them ſo hateful to the Egyptians, 
that it was not in their opportunity, or, by 
any means then exiſting, in their power, to 
have any further communication with the Land 
of Egypt; or with any of the perſons from 
whom they had borrowed theſe ſpoils; and 
to whom they certainly intended originally 
to have delivered them again. 


The multitude that went out, being a 
mixed multitude, even with a great number of 
Egyptians in their company *, plainly ſhews 
that they thought of returning: —and it was 
Pharaoh's hardneſs of heart, in purſuing 
them, contrary to any previous imagination 


* Exodus, chap. xii. ver. 38. 
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of the Egyptians themſelves, that alone 
changed the Iſraelites' courſe ;—fruſtrated all 
their honeſt purpoſe ;—and RE Mags the 
Divine Prophecy. 


RIGHTEOUS art Thou, O Lord, in all Thy 
Ways: and Holy in all THY WORKS*, 


But further ;—the ferocious attempt of the 
Egyptians to deſtroy the Iſraelites, after they 
had conſented that they ſhould go in peace; 
and contrary to all their ſolemn engagements 
to them ;—or at leaſt to drag them into the 
moſt bitter bondage ;—was ſurely a more than 
ſufficient cauſe for avowed hoſtility, and repri- 
ſal, in any age, or country upon the face of the 
earth ;—and ſuch, that the Iſraelites /hence- 
forth detaining the ſpoil, could no more ſtand 
in need of any apology, or vindication ; than 
the confiſcation of the property of Traitors, or 
than the modern practice of making repriſals 
at ſea. 

If the /achtes, after this, had been in a 
ſituation, where they could have returned 
with armed force, to invade the land of 
Egypt; and to carry away the whole ſpoil 


® Pſalm cxlv. ver. 17. Pſalm exix. ver. 137. Jeremiah, 
chap. xii. ver. I. 


Tt2 thereof ; 


| ; 
| , 
| 
| 
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thereof ; by what law of nations would they 
have been condemned ? 

But in the Wilderneſs, where the Iſraelites 
were {cjourning, the ſame ſea which they had 
ſo miraculouſly paſled over, was an utter bar 
to all further intercourſe with Egypt, for any 
purpoſe, or on any account whatever. And, 
even ſuppoſe a diſpoſition of refttution to have 
remained ;—the bar placed by their miracu- 
lous paſſage, which they never could have 
had originally any expectation of accompliſh- 
ing; would effectually put it out of their 
power to carry ſuch diſpoſition into effect: 
whilſt indeed, at the ſame time, the greater 
part of the very Egyptians moſt intereſted, 
had in all likelihood periſhed, together with 
Pharaoh himſelf, | 

I muſt add, whilſt I am thus humbly en- 
deavouring, with great ſimplicity, and inte- 
grity, to vindicate the cauſe of the righteous 
againſt blaſphemers ;—and, if it might be, to 
lead blaſphemers to repent of their blaſphemy ; 
Aas blaſphemy may be forgiven “, except the 
blaſphemy againſt he Holy Spirit :—I muſt 
add, that perhaps ſome notice ſhould be here 
taken, of Our Bleſſed Lord's borrowing the 


© Matthew, ch. X11, Ver. 31. Mark, ch. iii. ver. 28, 29. 
Colt, 


1 


Colt, whereon Hz ſo emblematically, and pro- 
phetically ſat, when He entered Jeruſalem.— 
Our proud modern blaſphemers, Bolingbroke, 
and Voltaire, have both by themſelves, and by 
their minor imitators, blaſphemed Our Lord; 
—repreſenting His ſending His Diſciples to 
take, or borrow the Colt, as a groſs fraud. — 
But thoſe who are ſerious, will underſtand 
both the prophecy, and the accompliſhment, 
to have been perfectly conſiſtent with all 
Righteouſneſs. 
Our Lord, propheſying,—ſaid, 


Matthew, chap. xxi. and Mark, chap. xi. 


Ver. 2. Go your way into the village 
over againſt you ; and as ſoon as ye be entered 
into it, ye ſhall find a colt tied, whereon never 
man ſat ; looſe him, and bring him. 

3- And if any man ſay ought unto you, (or 
as St. Mark“ has the words, ſay unto you, 
Why do ye this?) ſay ye, that The Lord hath 
need of him ; and JO y be will ſend him 
hither. 


Here was the Prophecy ;—the I 
ment follows in theſe words : 


* St. Luke has the words, ena 


chap. xix. ver. 31, 
Mark, 
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Mark, chap. xi. 

Ver. 4. And they went their way, and ſound 
the colt tied by the door without, in a place 
where 120 ways met :—and they looſe him. 

5. And certain of them that flood there, ſaid 
unto them, What do ye loofing the colt ? 

6. And they ſaid unto them even as JESUS 
bad commanded :—and they let him go. 

7. And they brought the colt to FESUS. 


And here evidently was an accompliſh- 
ment of the Prophecy, with the fulleft conſent 
of thoſe who flood by; —who muſt have been, 
either the owners, or connected with the 
owners of the Colt.— Here, therefore, was as 
full conſent, as could well be given to any 
loan: —and at the ſame time, there cannot be 
a doubt but that the Colt was actually re- 
turned carefully, by the diſciples, who ſo con- 
ſtantly paſſed by the ſame ſpot every day, 
during their attendance at Jeruſalem. 

Where then was the robbery, or the fraud ? 
Let thoſe diſciples of Errour who have brought 
the ſhameful charge, anſwer for the real injury 
they have done to the world; —and for their 
own real fraud,—whereby they have indeed 
endeavoured to rob mankind of all their beſt 
reliance on HIM, who alone is able 40 ſave ;— 
and of all their beſt hopes, and advantages. 
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No. X. 


& "NT E 
CONCERNING 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT 
or 
The Emblematical Seals, Trumpets, and Vialt, 
IN 
THE BOOK OF REVELATIONS : 


REFERRING TO 


Vol. II. Page 58, Octavo Edition, 
AND TO 


P. 373, in the Quarto Edition. 


r 


IN addition to the reaſons aſſigned in the 
preceding Volume, for differing from former 
Commentators, in my applying the emblem 
of the Second Seal peculiarly to Adrian, and 
to the events of his reign ; rather than to 
Trajan, and to the events of his reign con- 

Uu Jointly 
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jointly with thoſe of his ſucceſſor, as Mede“, 
and Biſhop Newton +, and Lowman Þ have 
done I muſt now add, that otherwiſe there 
is no proper and ſufficiently d:/in# event, left 
to be clearly pointed out by the firſt Seal, as 
charaQeriſtically different from the /econd. 
For 'if the Divine Revelation was (ac- 
cording to the opinion that prevailed ſo early 
as in the days of [reneus, and which was. 
adopted by Euſebius d) given to St. John 
during the reign of Domitian;—then to apply 
the emblem of the fir? Seal to Veſpaſian and 
Titus, and to the events of their reign, (with 
Biſhop Newton I;) is to apply it to things 
that were paſt :—a mode of application that 
ſeems to be very inconſiſtent with the tenor 
of all Prophecy ; which, is ever to deſcribe, 
and point out things 70 come I, — and eſpe- 
cially ſeems to be inconſiſtent with the tenor 


* Mede, p. 442. 

Newton on the Prophecies, Vol. III. p. 53. 

t Lowman's Paraphraſe, p. 42. 

5 Euſebius Pamphilus, Lib. III. cap. ævi. 

|| Newton on the Prophecies, Vol. III. p. pr. 

qT Fam not aware that there is even a fingle inſtance, 


in the Holy Scriptures, where a prophecy relates to, or 
„ e eee es 
that are paſt. 
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of this Divine Prophecy; concerning which 
it is ſo expreſsly declared, that all the intima- 
tions it contained, related to future events, by 
thoſe words in the very beginning of the 
prophecy,—the time is at band; — which 
words are alſo carefully repeated at the end. 

And with Mede f. and Lowman , to apply 
the ii Seal, to the beginning of OUR BLES- 
SED LORD's Kingdom, by the firſt preaching 
of the Goſpel; and to OUR LORD's firſt 
coming upon earth ;—is not only to apply it, 
to a circumſtance that was then ſtill longer paſt; 
— but to a meaning too vaſt and extenſive for 
the purport of one ſingle emblem an emblem 
that is introduced as being only juſt corre- _ 
ſpondent, in its kind of purport, to the de- 
ſcription of a certain limited period of hiſtory, 
in the ſame manner as the others. 

And even, were the Apocalypſe, as Sir Iſaac 

Newton apprehended 9, really delivered, and 

written ſo early as during the reign of Nero ; 
and therefore, even might the events of Ye/- 
pafian's reign have been then future, and have 


* Revelations, chap. i. ver. 3. Chap. xxii. ver. 10. 

+ Mede, p. 442.. 

t Lowman, p. 40. 

$ Sir Iſaac Newton on the Apocalypſe, Vol. V. . 44% 
441. Eiſhcp Horſley's edition. 
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jointly with thoſe of his ſucceſſor, as Mede*, 
and Biſhop Newton +, and Lowman ] have 
done ;—I muſt now add, that otherwiſe there 
is no proper and ſufficiently din event, left 
to be clearly pointed out by the firſt Seal, as 

charaQeriſtically different from the /econd. 
For if the Divine Revelation was (ac- 
cording to the opinion that prevailed ſo early 
as in the days of Iren@us, and which was. 
adopted by Euſebius d) given to St. John 
during the reign of Domitian;—then to apply 
the emblem of the 7% Seal to Veſpaſian and 
Titus, and to the events of their reign, (with 
Biſhop Newton ;) is to apply it to things 
that were paſt :—a mode of application that 
ſeems to be very inconſiſtent with the tenor 
of all Prophecy ; which, is ever to deſcribe, 
and point out things 7 come I, and eſpe- 
cially ſeems to be inconſiſtent with the tenor 


* Mede, p. 442. 

Newton on the Prophecies, Vol. III. p. 53. 

t Lowman's Paraphraſe, p. 42. 

5 Euſebius Pamphilus, Lib. III. cap. xvi. 

{| Newton on the Prophecies, Vol. III. p. pr. 

JI am not aware that there is even a ſingle rr ing 


in the Holy Scriptures, where a prophecy relates to, or 


proclaims in its emblems as a part of the prophecy, * 
that are paſt. 
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of this Divine Prophecy ; concerning which 
it is ſo expreſsly declared, that all the intima- 
tions it contained, related to future events, by 
thoſe words in the very beginning of the 
prophecy,—the time is at hand*;—which 
words are alſo carefully repeated at the end. 
And with Mede f. and Lowman , to apply 
the „i Seal, to the beginning of OUR BLES- 
SED LORD's Kingdom, by the firſt preaching 
of the Goſpel; and to OUR LORD's firſt 
coming upon earth ;—is not only to apply it, 
to a circumſtance that was then ſtill longer paſt; 
— but to a meaning too vaſt and extenſive for 
the purport of one ſingle emblem ;—an emblem 
that is introduced as being only juſt corre- 
ſpondent, in its kind of purport, to the de- 
ſcription of a certain limited period of hiſtory, 
in the ſame manner as the others. 
And even, were the Apocalypſe, as Sir Iſaac 
Newton apprehended 9, really delivered, and 
written ſo early as during the reign of Nero; 
and therefore, even might the events of Vg 
pafan's reign have been then ſulure, and have 


* Revelations, chap. i. ver. 3. Chap. xxii. ver. 10. 

+ Mede, p. 442. 

t Lowman, p. 40. 

5 Sir Iſaac Newton on the Apocalypſe, Vol. V. p. 440, 
441. Eiſhcp Horſley's edition. 
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been ſuppoſed to have been prefigured by the 
emblem of he fit Seal —ſtill the applying 
the it Seal to them, produces confuſion in 
the application of the other Seals; becauſe it 
leaves Trajan's reign to be pretigured by other 
emblems, which do not at all agree with it ; 
whilſt the events, and the only events of Tra- 
zan's reign, are all ſuch, as to cauſe them to be 
placed and connected much more properly, in 
emblematical deſignation, with the peculiar 
characteriſticx marks of the jirft Seal, than 
thy/e of the reigns of Veſpaſian, and Titus. 

Trajan reign, was a reign of war, and con- 
gueſt ;—and a reign of uninterrupted war, and 
of uninterrupted congue/t, much more exten- 
fively, and much more decidedly, than the 
Reigns of Ve/þafian and Titus. 

And Trajar's reign, cannot poſſibly, in 
any emblematical repreſentation, be properly 

joined with that of Adrian; becauſe it had 
ſo decidedly a different character. 

There was, during Adr:ar's reign, neither 
war, nor conqueſt ;—but it was a reign, as far 
as related to the Emperor himſelf, of mere 
peace, and ſplendour :—and there were no 
wars, except what the ſecond emblem exactly 
deſcribes as diſtin& from others, internal com- 
motions, and provincial diſturbances, —As to the 

reſt ; 


E 


reſt; the whole reign was employed, in rearing 
temples, and palaces ; in adorning cities, and 
villas; and particularly in adorning Athens, 
the great corrupt ſeminary of ſcience; and 
Egypt, the ſource of all abominations.— It 
was employed in feſtival rejoicings, and ca- 
rouſals ;—and in every the moſt baneful ex- 
ceſs of vice, and profuſe luxury :—all of 
them, riotous effects of receiving and enjoying 
peace from the earth; and perfectly compatible 
with cruelty, wickedneſs, and indifference as 
to blood-ſhedding and murders. 

The reign of Adrian was indeed a period 
of this peculiar kind, in a characteriſtick de- 
gree, unlike any thing that ever took place, 
either before or ſince; on the face of the earth. 

Surely then the emblem of the /econd Seal, 
deſerves to be entirely confined to the period 
of this reign alone ;—and indeed cannot with 
propriety be applied to any other. 

And the emblem of the i Seal, deſerves 


to be entirely confined to that aſtoniſhing pe- 


riod of Congueſts by Trajan. 
Now then, as I have already ventured to 
affirm, that the words“ found in the deſcrip- 


tion of the ſecond Seal: 
Revela- 


* Revelations, chap. vi. ver. 4.— The Alexandrian 
Manuſcript 


L 
Revelations, chap. vi. 
: Ver. 4. b Y te Gao 
7e ns, 
cannot with conſiſtency be tranſlated, 


to TAKE peace FROM the earth ; 


but ever ought to be tranſlated, 


to RECEIVE peace from the earth: 


So, as a further proof of this, I cannot but 
produce the following uniform inſtances, of 
the uſe of the word Azutarw, both by 
S. uon himſelf, and by other Apoſtles. 

Uniformly in this Book of the Apocalyp/e 
we find its application as follows : 


Revelations, chap. ii. 

Ver. 17. Kal eni-Tiv Wnt ovoun 
xouvey YH, © Sdelg Sv & u 0 
AXE av, 4h 
Manuſcript has the words merely —2>aCuv Ty epnmy Ty; yrs, 
to receive peace of the earth and Wetftemius has the 
reading, ix Tis , - which implies, of the earth, as receiv- 
ing it ; and by no means from the earth, as taking it away. 
It is the Vatican Copy alone that has the reading, amd T5; 


vg, from the earth; and even that cannot annex to the 


word ae, the idea of taking away. 3 
PER ** Ver. 17. 
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Ver. 17. And upon the ſtone ticket a neo 
name written, which no one knoweth of but 
he that RECEIVETH A. 
Chap. v. 
Ver. 9. "AZ; d nabav To H ẽð.. 
Ver. q. Thou art worthy to RECELVE the book. 
12. AE £51 Aęvio T0 £0QRy VOY 
A πνν 0Uyamy. cc hl 
12. Worthy is the Lamb that was ſlain to 
RECEIVE Power. 
Chap. x. 
Ver. 9. Kai Xeya por” Age. 
Ver. g. And he ſaid unto me, Take it (xEx- 
CEIVE IT), | | 8 
10. Ka? Tagen 78 Gib ex THC 
Xagòc rd alytov. 
10. And 1 took (I rECETVED) the little 
| book from the hand of the Angel. 


Chap. xiv. 
Ver. 11. Kai & Tic Auubave. T0 ya- 
eay par T8 c Soc a. 
Ver. 11. And if any one RECEIVETH tbe 


mark of (or charatter denoting ) his name. 
Chap, xvii. 
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Chap. xvii. 

Ver. 12. 'OtTiveg Gaoihany BTW - 
Cov, c Eheoiay we Bacielg hi weny 
AguCavsot pete Ts Nuęis. 

Ver. 12. Who have not yet RECEIVED a 
kingdom ; but ſhall RECEIVE power as Kings, 
in one hour, (or in the ſame period of time 
with the beaſt. 


Chap. xix. 
Ver. 20. Ey die enAaynoe T8; A 
rag T0 A ονννν T8 Ynęin. 


Ver. 20. With which he deceived them that 
had RECEIVED the mark of the beaft. 


Chap. xx. 
Ver. 4. Kai x taaboy 70 N 
£71 TO pETWTOY QUTWY, z Emi THI Xeon 
QUTWY. 


Ver. 4. And who had not RECEIVED the 
mark upon the forehead, or upon the hand, on 
their part, - 

| Chap. 
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Chap. xxii. 
Ver. 17. Kal 0 d1þuy ealerw, xa 6 
Jeawy Aapbayerw T0 dug Cong duęedy. 
Ver. 17. And let him that is athirft come 
and he that is willing let him RECEIVE the 


water of life freely. 


And with the ſame uniformity, in the 
Goſpel alſo of St. Jobn, we find the word 
Azucavwu uſed with the ſame meaning. 


John, chap. 1. 


Ver. 16. x T8 WAnowpalog urs 
ijucic WAITE ENRGOpEY, 


Ver. 16, —— of His fulneſs all we have 


RECEIVED. 
Chap. ili. 


Ver. 27. Ou divalai avlewrog e 
very 8dev ed pai N dedopevey RUTW EX TH 
B20Y8, 

Ver. 27. A man can RECEIVE nothing, un- 
leſs it be given him from heaven. 


Ver. 32. —— x y hre EuTE 
8deig . 
X x 33. 0 


| 
| 
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33. O Mabay gurs Til paerveiny 
doc yicey ors 6 Ocog nig sgi. 


Ver. 32. — and no man RECEIVETH His 
teſtimony. 
33. He that hath RECEIvED His te/himony, 
hath ſet his ſeal that God is true. 


Chap. iv. 
Ver. 36. Kai 6 Seęſcun, poldy Ab- 
Cave, | 
Ver. 36. And he that reapeib, RECEIVETH 
reward. 
Chap. v. 
Ver. 34. Eyd 0 & wage ee Thy 
ua ru Napa. 


Ver. 34. But I RECEIVE not teſtimony from 
man. | 
41. Actay was aylpwruy 8 Mapeavy, 
41. 7 RECEIVE not glory from men. 


44. Lc dia duc wireon, Ita 
wa GNANNGY ARpEAvOyTES; 
44. Hoco can ye believe, RECEIVING honcur 


(or glory) from one another ? 
* Chap. 


6 


Chap. vii. 
Ver. 39. Tro de de weel T8 IIvec- 
patlog & Euernov Aeubayeav. 
Ver. 39. But this He ſpale concerning the 
Spirit which they were about to RECEIVE. 


Chap. x. 
Ver. 18. —— a SCS, £Xw Trav. 
AuCay aur. 
Ver. 18. —— and 1 have power to take 
it up again, (or to RECEIVE if again.) 


Chap. xii; 

Ver. 48: O dfleray eps xo pn Aye. 
Eavuy Th giuart ps, xa TOY xgivorra 
abr. 

Ver. 48. He who ſets me at nougbt, and 
does not RECEIVE my words, hath one that. 


doth judge him. 
Chap. xiii, 

Ver. 20. 0 Azubayuy av TG 
Tea, Se AN- Ot cue napbavuy, 
e THY. Efe ps. 

Xx 2. Ver. 20. 


13 


Ver. 20. He that RECEIVETH whomſoever 
JI may ſend, RECEIVETH me :—and be that RE- 
CEIVETH me, RECEIVETH HIM that ſent me. 


Chap. xiv. 
Ver. 17. To Ilvvuua Ti; aanfcins, 
0 xoopor 8 dvatou ei,, ot & Dee 
auto, 805 YIVWOKEH HUTH.. 
Ver. 17. The Spirit of Truth, whom the 
world cannot RECEIVE ; becauſe it neither. ſceih 


Him (it doth not apprehend Him), nor knoweth 
Him (it doth not underfland Him). 


« 
0 
— 
et 


Chap. xvi. 
Ver. 24. —— alrszre, x% XMeobe, 
bve 1 age vpiey f amemAngupon. 
Ver. 24. —— oſt, and ye ſhall RReRIVx, 
fo that your rejoicing ſhall be abundant. 
Chap. xvii. | 
Ver. 8. Ori rd gnpara & dedwnang 
prot, dd rg aur e, 
x ©yvwany anflng ori Toe 0s EE. 
Ver. 8. For the words (ſpoken) which 
5 | Thou 
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Thou gaveſt tome, I have given to them :—and 
they have RECEIVED, and have known (un- 
derſtood) truly that I came out (came forth ) 
from Thee. 


In many remarkable paſſages alſo in the 
writings of the other Apoſtles, we find the 
ſame meaning conſtantly annexed to the 
word.— Thus, 


Matthew, chap. vii. 
Ver. 8. Hag yag ò airuy νν . 
Ver. 8. For every one that aſketh RE- 
CEIVETH: 
| Chap. x. 
Ver. 41. — gib Teopnrs N- 
Wera. 


Ver. 41. —— be Hall RECEIVE à Pro- 


phet's reward. 
Chap. xiii. 
Ver, 20. —— gerd xaea; EA 
by. 


Ver. 20. — with joy RECEIVING ii. 


Chap. 
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Chap. xix. 

Ver. 89. EXATOYTA TART HOVE Au- 
Uerat, 

Ver. 29, —— all RECEIVE an hundred 
fold. 

Mark, chap. xi. 

Ver. 3 wigetere er 2 901 

vers: x £50 Uh. 


Ver. 24. —— believe that ye RECEIVE, 
and ye ſhall have (or the things ſhall be to you). 


Luke, chap. xix. 
Ver. 12. Avigwr%s rg euere ẽxoęei in 
et; NA la xd, Nasen © EAUTW (SROLDELRY. 


Ver. 12. A certain man of illuſtrious origin 


went into a far country to RECEIVE for himſelf 
a hingdom (or dominion ). 


| AQs, chap, 4. 
Ver. 8. —— Anzole Juvauy t 
- Oovrog rd ayis Tivevparog £0 duc. 
Ver. 8. —— je ſhall rEcEIvE Power 
when the Holy Spirit is come upon you: 


Chap. 
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Chap. ii. 

Ver. 33. — m re enaly:\iav Tz 
d Ive dh8⁰ nabny Wage Ts Taree, 
Eexes rde d voy peg P x Ae. 

Ver. 33. —— and RECEIVING of The 


Father the promiſe of The Holy Shirit, He hath 
poured forth this which ye now ſee and hear. 


Acts, chap. x. 
Ver. 43. — 4 eοαν Apagriuy - 
Sei did T8 ovounTo; aUTE WAITE TOY wie- 
Debora sg auroy, 


Ver. 43. that every one that believeth 
on Him, ſhall RECEIVE remiſſion of fins through 
His Name (or on account ꝙ his Name, or Ex- 


tence ), 
Chap. xxvi. 


Ver. 18. —— 278 A auT8; 4e01v 
der, xd Hugo EY rig NYIRTPEYOUG, 
Tire TY eig Et. | 

Ver. 18, that they may RECEIVE re- 
miſſion of fins, and a lot amongſt thoſe who 


are made holy, by means of the faith, (or re- 
liance) on me, 


With 


| 
| 
| 
ſ 
| 
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With ſuch ſtrong proof, therefore, of the 
import of the word AaCay being conſtantly 
 —fo receive; —and without a ſingle inſtance, 
as far as I can recollect, of its being ever 
uſed to imply—taking from—or taking away; 
—the plaineſt concluſion with regard to the 
emblem of the ſecond Seal is, that its moſt 
characteriſticx mark, and that which diſtin- 
guiſhed it from all the reſt, was peace, and 
proſperity, and Inxurious ſplendour, to the 
then Ruling Power: as conqueſt, and increaſe 
of dominion, had been the characteriſtick mark 
of the firſt Seal, 

Applying the Art to the reign of Trajan; 
and the ſecond to that of Adrian ; the whole 
chain of Prophecy not only becomes more 
perfectly conſiſtent; but is evidently found 
beginning from a period, that according to 
every apprehenſion concerning the exact time 
of the delivering of the Prophecy, was ſoon 
after that delivery ; and was alſo a period that 
exactly introduced a totally new ſcene of 
things upon the face of the whole earth. 

In the interpretation of the reſt of the 
Seals; and alſo of the emblematical ſoundings 
of the Trumpets ; an interpretation that is now 
become very obvious to all who are acquainted 

with 
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with hiſtory ; it will be ſeen, by thoſe who 
peruſe the pages of the preceding Volumes, 
that as far as I could, with awful reverence, 
venture upon any unbiaſſed conſideration of 
ſuch a tremendous ſubje&, I have ſtill very 


much agreed with the interpretations of Mede, 


and Newton : only adding ſome circumſtances, 
that appeared to me to render the correſpond- 
ency of the Prophecy with the events, more 
determinately ſtriking ;—and that defined the 
periods more exa&ly. 

But in the interpretation of the V:als, where 
the nearneſs of the events prefigured, to our 
own times, rendered unavoidably the em- 
blems almoſt incomprehenſible to thoſe who 
lived in preceding ages ; and ſubje to much 
controverſy, even at the inſtant of the time of 
their coming to paſs; and till the events ſhould 
have been long and decidedly fixed ;—I have 
not heſitated to follow, though with deep hu- 
mility, the full and firm convictions of my 
own mind alone :—and to make them known : 
both becauſe I never ventured to adopt ſuch 
convictions without the deepeſt enquiry ;— 
nor to communicate them, without an impul- 
ſive ſenſe of its being a duty not to with-hold 
from others, the light of truth that had with 


irreſiſtible force dawned upon my own 


Y y mind: 
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mind *:—and eſpecially when the tremendous 
ſcene of things, ſo new, and ſo unprecedented, 
opening upon the world in theſe days, de- 
mands the moſt vigilant attention, to preſerve 
us. from fatal miſtakes ; and from that brink 
of deſtruction, to which even good meaning 
may ſeduce us. 

The leading clue to the interpretation of the 
emblems of the Viale ſeems to be,—in the firſt 
place, in a moſt ſtriking manner, that they are 
not a continuation of the deſcription in the Sealed 
Roll f the Book of | Revelations itſelf, —nor a 
continuation of its chronology ; —but ſeem to 
have been amongſt the contents of a kind of 


Epiſode,—or Appendix, the fat Ac iduo, Or 


* To this did all the contents of the preceding Vo- 
lumes, and all that has been written in the Remarks con- 
cerning the Signs of the Times, ſolely owe their being at all 
made known.-—No previous intention of ſetting down to 
write a book;—no-ambitious deſire of compoling any 
thing upon the ſubject no previous intention either of 
ſupporting or controverting the opinions of others, ever 
prevailed in the Author's mind :—he has ever been fully 
and humbly aware, how liable the mind of man is to 
_ errour: and with trembling fear alone has truſted his 
own reflections. Ile wiſhes not to impoſe opinions; — 
but whilſt light, derived from a dilig fit ſearching of the 
Holy Scriptures with the utmoſt reyerence, remains as 
convincing light to his own mind, —he wiſhes not to con- 
ceal what, may be ſuch to many belides himſclſ. 

7 little 
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little Book “ in the hand of the great Angel 
that came down in the viſion ;—and therefore 
are plainly marked as being u from the 
contents of the /even-/ſealed Roll ;—and as re- 
lating, not like them to the whole Chriſtian 
world, but merely to events attending he 
Jeſtern Empire. 

And the leading clue, in the next place, 
ſeems to be, that the /eventh Vial, in all the 
particulars of its moſt characteriſtick diſtinc- 
tions, ſo perfectly accords with the characte- 
riſtick diſtinctions of the ſeventh Trumpet, as 
to point out, that they both muſt be nearly 
contemporary ; or at leaſt cloſely following 
one upon another :—and if ſo,—then the reſt 
of the Vials muſt be coeval, and contemporary 
(though quite independently as to their pre- 
ciſe limits) with ſome of the ſeven 7rumpets ; 
—Wwhilſt indeed the poſitive declaration con- 
cerning a/l being finiſhed +, on the ſounding 
of the /eventh Trumpet, decidedly ſhows, that 
there would be no ſpace of time left, after 
that event for the accompliſhment of any 
events under the ſeven Vials ;—and therefore 
they muſt all have come to paſs before, 


* Revelations, chap. x. ver. 2. 8, 9, 10, 11. 
+ Revelations, chap. x. ver. 7. 
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This elue; and the bearing in mind, that 
each emblem muſt have a complete agree- 
ment with the period of time deſigned to be 
marked out, in all points; —and different, and 
clearly diſtin# from every other period what- 
ever, (except only in the inſtance of the /e- 
venth Vial, and ſeventh Trumpet ;)—and that 
no partial aptitude of any circumſtances, un- 
leſs all the reſt agree, can warrant an applica- 
tion of the emblem of any one Vial to any 
one portion of hiſtory whatever ;—this Clue, 
and this Caution, muſt ſurely, to any rational 
mind, ſeem beſt adapted ro the leading of us 
to the only ſafe concluſions that can be 
formed, tending to the development of theſe 
ſo fearfully intereſting, and highly important 
myſterious guidances. 

That which has flung much perplexity 
upon the whole ; and which appears to have 
miſled many moſt able commentators, in 
theſe preſent days; has been, the very ſtrik- 
ing and remarkable obſervations made, in the 
laſt century, by Mr. Fleming, concerning 
France a truly pious, holy man, catching 
beyond others the firſt gleams of Divine 
Light, in the midſt of bitter ſorrows j and 
who living ſurrounded with troubles, and 

perſecutions 
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perſecutions falling upon Proteſtants, in the 
days of Lewrs the Fourteenth ; with a ſpirit that 
may be deemed, in a degree, truly propheti- 
cal, ſaw both the promiſe of final deliverance 
to the true Chriſtian Church in the end ;— 
and the threatened vengeance upon its perſe- 
cutors ;— : | 

Saw the denounced overthrow of the 
' . houſe of Bourbon, and of regal dominion in 
France; —and the dreadful confuſion, and 
troubles . that ſhould follow ;—ſaw the full 
promiſe of the glory of the Kingdom of Chriſt 
to be manifeſted even on earth ; and the pro- 
| miſe of the Reſtitution of all things ;—and en- 
tered deeply into the apprehenſion even of the 
revealed numbers of computation, as to times, 
ſo myſteriouſly given in different parts of Pro- 
phecy ;—but yet miſtook the application of 
the particular emblems ;—(as might indeed 
eaſily be the caſe, in an age, ſo long before 
the complete fulfilment of them). 

Knowing that THE SUN was always, uni- 
formly, the emblem in prophecy of Sovereign 
Power and ſtruck with the daring pride, 
and preſumption of Lewis the Fourteenth, in . 
vauntingly comparing himſelf to the Sun, in 

3 thoſe 
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thoſe days, (by the ſtriking, and diſperſing, 


of medals in gold, with his own portraiture 
on one fide, and, on the reverſe, the Sun, 
with this motto, Nec pluribus 1mpar,)—he 
concluded, that therefore the fourth Vial 
poured out UPON the Sun, muſt refer to a pe- 
riod, when that proud monarchy of France 
ſhould be puniſhed, and humbled : — and 
when the deſcendants of the great authors, 
and abettors of perſecution, ſhould be over- 
thrown : — not conſidering rightly, as to the 
fourth Vial, that the real purport of the em- 
blematical deſcription was rather, that poroer 
ſhould be GivEN to the Sun to ſcorch men; and 
that this muſt imply jury, or hurt done by 
an emblematical Sun,—and not to it ;—and 
did much rather indicate z/s being at z/s full 
and higheſt degree of brightneſs, and ſplen- 
dour, and ſcorching influence ; and ſo hurting 
other beings, than to ius being under a cloud, 
or done away, and n igel, burt; — for 
this /atter ſtate of Sovereign Power, we find 
uniformly deſcribed, throughout all the Pro- 
phecies, both of the Old and New Teſtament, 
by the Sun's being darkened, or turned into 
blood. 

By 
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By this miſtake, he was prevented from 
ſeeing that zbe fourth Vial deſcribed, in reality, 
the very period in which he himſelf lived; — 
when France, and all the Sovereign Powers of 
Europe, had juſt arrived at their higheſt degree 
of deſpotick, oppreſſive rule, and ſplendour ; 
and were alſo, in reality, perſecuting, and 
ſeorching men; burning them at the ſtake to 
death ;—and doing them hurt, and injury, by 
all manner of dire oppreſſion. 

And, at the ſame time, by referring the 
fourth Vial, inſtead of the ſeventh Vial, to the 
time 'that would agree to the period, (ac- 
cording to his certainly right apprehenſions 
of what was ſo come,) when the Sovereign 
Power of France ſhould be humbled, —that is 
in truth, to the very years in which we now 
live,—he in reality yet the whole chain of Pro- 
phecy back, as it were; and deranged its or- 
der; and prevented men's ſeeing, and under- 
ſtanding rightly, even thofe very computa- 
tions he himſelf had formed; — which, whilſt 
they ſtill agree indeed exactly with Zee very 
years, do yet alſo agree, in the regular order 
of the ſeries of Prophecy, with the pouring 
out of the ſeventh Vial, when, according to its 


more perfect emblematical deſignation, there 
ſhould 


( 


ſhould be ſuch great trouble, and — in 
and dreadful diminution of greatne/s upon 
earth. | 

It is time, however, that this miſtake ſhould 
be ſet right;—and ſet right in a manner that 
we may almoſt . be perſuaded he himſelf 
would have rectified it, if he had been now 
living on earth. 

It is time to conſider A that the 
ſcorching of the Sun, is not the puniſhment, or 
ſt Hef ing of the Sun that the ſcorching of the 
Sun, is its doing injury to others ;—and that 
its emblematical puniſhment, or ſuffering, hag 
always * uniformly been, its being darkened, 
or its being turned into blood: — and that, 
therefore, it was the moſt tremendous perver- 
 fion, and exertion of regal authority that was 
Pointed out by the emblem of the fourth Vial; 
—and that Mr. Fleming was indeed in reality 
living under it ;—whillt, fully intent upon the 
idea of the threatened vengeance, and ſad 
convulſion that was to come to paſs, he ap- 
plied that emblem, to the events which were 


* Iſaiah, chap. xxiv. ver. 23. Joel, chap. ii. ver. 10. 
31; chap. iii. ver. 15, Matthew, chap. xxiv. ver. 29. 
Mark, chap. xiii. ver. 24. Luke, chap. xxiii. ver. 45- 
Revelations, chap. vi. ver. 12; chap. viii. ver. 12. 


to 
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to happen in theſe our days; when the world 
was to be reproved by the dire form of hail, un- 
der the /eventh Vial *, and by the dreadful pre- 
lude to the ſounding of the ſeventh Trumpet +. 

It is in vain to contend with obſtinate pre- 
Judices ;—and to the dominion of them num- 
bers of mankind muſt in all ages be left, for a 
time, till their own candour, and good ſenſe, 
ſhall by degrees lead them to attend to ſuch va- 
rious means of conviction, as it pleaſes God 
to afford. —Diſputation, never did, nor ever 
will remove any. 

Let him then, who ſearches the Holy Scrip- 
tures only fairly make known his beſt appre- 
henſions ;—and let him be heard with pa- 
tience ;—and let Truth, that divine offspring 
of Eternal Light, come forth; - and be pro- 
duced into the world, by thoſe ſlow degrees, 
and by that progreſs, in every mind, which 
the Divine Author of Nature has ordained. 

Whilſt, therefore, we cannot but admire 
the humble and apprehenſive ſpirit, with 
which Mr. Fleming perceived /o much ; and 
attended with ſuch ſound judgement, to the 


* Revelations, chap. xvi. ver. 21. 
+ Ibid. chap. xi. ver. 14, 15. 19. 
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. atimations- concerning the prophetical num- 
bers, and periods; let us not be afraid to at- 
tend to a flill larger combination of circum- 
flances, than he could, at that time be ac- 
quainted with; and to endeavour to ſet that 
ſingle miſapplication of one emblem vigbt, 
which was perhaps the only force of any er- 
rour in what he has written on the ſubje ;— 
and eſpecially let us attempt this, when our 
doing ſo, will confirm all the reſt that he has 
ſaid ; and not only agree with the reſult of his 
computations; but even ſhew that they are 
only ſtill more ſtrongly confirmed, by apply- 
ing them to the /eventh Vial; than by apply- 
ing them, as he has done, to the fourth Vial *. 

And let us further venture to obſerve,— 
that /uch other great, and decidedly prophetical 
events, are now aftually come to paſs in the 
world, —that the ſeventh Vial muſt either be 
pouring out, or have been poured out. 

The power of Rome is fallen ;— Babylon is 
failen ; - and become indeed an habitation of 


L had not even ſeen or heard of Mr. Fleming's Book, 
when I publiſhed The. Merſels of Criticiſm ; the concur- 
rence, therefore, of our ideas, is ſurely the more likely to 
proceed from the force of Truth. 


+ Revelations, chap. xvi. ver. 19. Chap. xviii. ver, 2. 
devils, 
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evils, and an hold of every foul ſpirit : —and 
if ſo,—lince the fall of the prophetical Baby- 
lon was expreſsly connected with the Seventh 
Vial, — unleſs Babylon be reſtored; unleſs 
Rome be reſtored ;—and Roman and Pontifical 
greatneſs be effectually revived, the pouring 
out of all the other Vials muſt be paſt ;—and 
of courſe the pouring out of the fourth Vial 
muſt have been /ong ſince paſt, however ſome 
of its effects may even till continue *. 
Under the pouring out of the i Vial, the 
Kingdoms and Nations of the Earth were, by 


Another Pope has indeed been elected at Venice in 
this year 1800 z—but without any poſſeſſion of Rome ; 
or of its terrĩtorities; without the Eccleſiaſtical Revenue; 
—without Dominion; —- without Power; —a Shadow, and 
not a Subſtance ;—and with regard to any continuance of 
Papal Dominion at Reme,—a lighter, and more feeble con- 
tinuance of the appearance of Roman Papal Power, than 
even Auguſtulus was of the continuance of the Power of 
the Weſter: Roman Emperours. 

Unleſs therefore the Pope be reſtored to his Territorial 
Poſſeſſions, and Dominion, and Reſidence in Rome ; there 
is an end of Roman Pontifical Greatneſs ; and the 1200 
years are ended, which were named, in Holy Prophecy, 
for the continuance of the uſurped Ecclgſaſtical Empire of 
the City on ſeven hills t, and of the little horn of the furious 
emblematical Monſter +, 


} Revelations, chap. xvii. ver. 9. 18. 
+ Daniel, chap. vii. ver. $.20,21. 25, 
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means of the hre evil ſpirits, proceeding out of 
the mouth of the dragon, and out of the mouth 
of the beaſt, and out of the mouth of the falſe 
prophet, ta be gathered together into a place (or 
Hate) called in the Hebrew tongue Arma- 
geddon *. 

Armageddon ſignifies confuſion, according to 
the apprehenſions of ſome Hebrew Commen- 
tators ; and a place, or ate of ſlaughter, ac- 
cording to that of others ;—and ſure enough, 
by fal/e Philoſophy, by Atheiftical opinions, by 
the cunning enchantment of a /þirit of bur- 
leſque, and by miſtaken unprincipled ſophiſtry, 
called enlarged reaſoning, all Europe, and the 
whole world, that was once called CHRIS“ 
TIAN, has long been brought into a ſtate of 
confuſion ; and into a dreadful fate of faugh- 
ter, indeed :—a ſtate that leaves little conſola- 
tion, but that of looking for the ADVENT 
OF HIM WHO SHALL. RESTORE ALL. 
THINGS f. 

Whilſt 

* Revelations, chap. xvi. ver. 13, 14. 16. 

+ When I wrote the Obſervations in the Morſels, 
fearing with great caution to be haſty, or raſh in any con- 
cluſion ; I ventured to obſerve {, that the effects of the 
Fifth Vial manifeſtly appeared to operate even to the year 


L Vol. II. 5. 164. Quarto edition, p. 442. 
; 1780. 


E 


Whilſt at the ſame time, as a warning of 
the approach of the latter end, it cannot 
eſcape 


1780. And though there ſeemed to me manifeſt ſigns 
of the emblematical diſtinguiſhed character of the ſixth 
Vial beginning to appear, (which ſigns I cautiouſly en- 
deavoured to point out); yet I did not then venture to 
name any period preciſely for the beginning of the pour- 
ing out of the ſixth Vial :—but fince that time the ſigns 
and peculiar marks have become ſo exceeding ſtrong ;— 
and the miſchief produced by the three unclean ſpirits 
(mentioned chap. xvi. ver. 13) has been ſo effectual, as 
to produce the confuſion, which has now ſadly come to 
paſs on pouring out of the ſeventh Vial;—and, by the 
ſubverſion of the Papal Dominion at Rome, it ſo fully ap- 
| pears that the ſeventh Vial has begun to be poured out; 
that I can no longer heſitate to conclude in my own 
mind, (and at leaſt to ſubmit it to the conſideration of all 
who ſearch the Divine Words of Prophecy with watchful 
ſincerity,) that the ſixth Vial began to be poured out in 
1764 ;—and the ſeventh in 1790. And the ſhortneſs of the 
period is no kind of objection to this concluſion z—becauſe 
indeed, the firſt, ſecond, third, and fifth Seals, had each of 
them periods nearly as ſhort, or ſhorter :—and the periods 
of the firſt, ſecond, and third Trumpets, were not much 
longer.—And as to any effects of the pouring out of the 
fifth Vial continuing to operate after the fexth began to be 
poured out ;—that is no more than was actually the caſe 
with regard to the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth Trum- 
pets—for the effe of the very firſt was felt even to the 
very end and deſtruction of the Weſtern Empire, under 
the fourth, 


And. 
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eſcape being remarked, by a contemplative 
mind, that ſuch perilous times are come as 
were 


And now I muſt venture ſtiil further to add; that in 
the Remarks on the Signs of the Times, p.13; and in the 
Supplement to thoſe Remarks, p. 56; Ihave endeavoured 
to ſhew, what before could not poſſibly be underſtood or 
apprehended, (no, not even thoſe few years ago, in 1787, 
when I wrote the volume of the Mor/els of Criticijm *,) that 
the remarkable emblematical prophecy of a great City, (or 
great State) being divided into three parts, was now ac- 
tually come to paſs, by the moſt unprecedented event that 
had ever taken place in the world ;z—that of the great 
State of Poland being actually divided, and portioned out 
into three parts, or lots; and remaining no longer either a 
diſtinct State, or diſtinct Kingdom in Europe. 

And as this dread dividing of a great State into three 
parts, was declared, in the prophecy of the Revelations, to 
be the very gn whereby we ſhould know, that the /eventh 
Vial was begun to be poured out ;—and that the final 
deſtruction of Dominion in Rome, and of the Papal Domi-. 
nion in Rome, was at hand :—ſo we have now lived to ſee 
even that ſubſequent dread event a ſo come to paſs. 

It is too late, therefore, to be thinking of the applica- 
tion of the events of the preſent days to the emblematical de- 
ſcriptions of any of the other Yials ; and eſpecially as thoſe 
who are fully acquainted with hiſtory, and will maturely 
conſider, may perceive that the other Viali have all of them 
notu received the moſt complete fulfilment, in every point, 
in other days :—a fulfilment, which ſuits the emblems of 
each exaly, and completely, in every the moſt minute re- 


see Vol. II. p. 185. Quarto edition, p. 456, 
ſpect ; 
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were ſoretold by the Apoſtles $ St. Peter, and 


St. Paul. 
 Scofling 


ſpect; which thoſe who attempt to apply the events of 
the pre ent days either to the fourth Vial, or to the fi/th 
Vial, or to any other except to the /evert Val, cannot 
make thoſe events do. 

In the preceding Mor/e!s of Criticiſm *, (conſiſtently 
with the ideas of Lowman +, and of that excellent man, 
the Rev. Mr. Burton of Elden,) the third Vial has been 
conſidered as receiving its fulfilment, by the dreadful in- 
tefline commotiont, and by that period of civil war, that, 
took place between the Guel/s and Ghibbelines in Italy and 
Germany; which were indeed ſufficient to make the em- 
blem of blood in the fountains of waters appear perfectly 
adequate. | 

But beſides this, I muſt now add; that the emblem 
fitted every region in Europe during that particular 
period :—for, whilſt we bear in mind the Sicilian Yeſpers, 
when 8000 French were maſſacred at once the bloody 
Civil War in England, between the Houſes of York and 
Lancaſter, in the time of Henry the Sixth, and. Edward 
the Fourth ;—and. the not leſs bloody conteſts in France, 
between Lewis XIth, and his Nobles, in the war (as it 
was called) of the Public Good, ought not to be forgotten, 
in recapitulating the troubles under the third Vial, And 
indeed what has been ſaid of 1taly ; that, for above an hun- 


„Vol. II. p. 157 ; and in the Quarto edition, p. 438. 
+ Lowman, on the Revelations, p. 182. | 
dred. 
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$ 2 Peter, chap. iii. ver. 3. 2 Tim. chap. iii. ver. 1, 2, 
3» 43 5+ 
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Scoſſing Atheiſm prevails ; and deriſion of 
the Word of Prophecy, and of all expectation 
of THE MESSIAH ; together with ſcornful 
deſpiſing, and hating of ſincere and good 
men. f 

* Habitual inſolence is adopted, and con- 
temptuous treatment of mankind in general, 
inſtead of charitable allowance for infirmities, 
and good will :—and the world is too ſadly 
filled with proud boaſters, heady and con- 
ceited ;—inſatiable purſuers of diſſipation, and 
unbridled pleaſures, even in the midſt of vio- 
lence and uproar. 


ared years of this periad there war net a city, and ſcarce a village, 
or a family, in which they did not ſbed each others blood ;— 
might almoſt be ſaid of Zngland, and of France. Neither 
was Spain at all more exempt from this dreadful inteſtine 
ſhedding of blood, during this period marked for retalia- 
tion, and murder upon murderers. 

The rebellion of Sancho againſt his father A/phonſo, 
whom he dethroned ;—the rebellion of 7% againſt his 
brother James, King of Arragon ; (during which a father 
ſuffered his ſon to be put to a moſt cruel death, rather 
than yield a town ;) - the murders previous to the utter 
ruin of the Knights Templars, and on their deſtruction ;— 
the dreadful diſputes about Regency, between Peter and 
Fohn ;,—the well-known reign of Peter the Cruel ;—and 
finally, the eſtabliſhment of the horrid Inquifition—all 
bear teſtimony to this truth. 


9 Let 
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Let me now venture to add, in order to 
render what has been ſaid, both here and in 
the preceding Volumes, more explicit ;—that 
according to my beſt ideas, (which with the 
moſt fearful caution alone, and with the 
deepeſt ſenſe of my poſſibility of erring, I 
would wiſh to make known,)—that the ſe- 
veral Chronological Periods, of the Seals, 
Trumpets, and Vials, may perhaps be ſome- 
what better explained by means of the an- 
nexed Table ;—as periods concurrently, and 
with perfect Hyuchroniſin, leading to the con- 
ſummation of all things; — the Seventh thou= 


ſandth year; the Great Sabbath of Almighty | 


God on Earth. 

But beſides theſe events, marked out by 
the emblematical Vials, fome further great 
events are yet to take place. 

And perhaps we are now to expect a ſcene 
of a different kind from what has hitherto 
appeared upon earth ; before the ſecond com- 
ing of OUR LORD. 

Peradventure the time is even nearly ap- 
proaching, when the Glorious Triumphant 
Emblematical Horſeman is coming forth“, on 


* Revelations, chap. xix. ver. 11. 13. 
Aaa is 
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his Great White Horſe of Victory; — The more 
extended Reign, and prevalence, (though not 
without oppoſition) of the ſincere Light of 
the Goſpel, and of uncorrupted Truth :—a Reign 
which could not take place, till the hitherto 
invincible obſtacles of blind ſuperſtition, and 
intereſted errour, joined with oppreſſion, 
were removed. out of the way, by ſuch, extra- 
ordinary means as the wiſdom of Gop. ſaw fit. 
If ſo;—after a deluge of violence, and im- 
piety, may indeed be expected, .in.thes end, 
ſome peace on earth, .and . good, will. toward 
men-—And the emblematical armies of heaven, 
following THEIR LORD, the WORD OF. 
GOD, and purſuing their victorious courſe, 
on the emblematical white feeds. of Victory, may 
indeed become the means of eſtabliſhing HIS 
KINGDOM over all the world; —or at leaſt 
of. making.  #reparalions for it ;—whillt all 
things that offend. will be done away. 

Referring this emblematical deſcription of the 
Triumphant Horſeman, to the more univerſal 
Reign and prevalence of the. pure Goſpel of 
Tuz ME8$1AH ;—how exact and applicable 
does the whole emblematical figure appear? 

A ſharp two-edged ſword doth indeed pro- 
ceed out of his mouth *;—even the ſword of 


* Revelations, chap. xix. ver. 1;. the 
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the Spirit“; — piercing, and irreſiſtible, by 
{ound argument, ſolid reaſoning and redoubled 
force, to deſtroy errour; and to open the 
mind to the conviction of truth. 

And He has indeed a'Veflure dipped in 
blood f; —witneſs the maſſacres, the bitter tor- 
ments and ſufferings of thoſe who contended 
for the benefit of the uncorrupt truths, and for 
the light revealed in the HoLy ScrIPTURES, 
in Germany, Bohemia, Italy, France and Spain; 
—and witneſs the cruel deaths of Cranmer, 
Ridley; and Latimer,” in this country; and of 
many, many others, 


The whole noble army of Martyrs, praiſing God, 


who laid down their lives to maintain the 
truth of HIS HOLY WORD; and to 
whoſe dreadful ſufferings may well be ap- 
plied thoſe ſublime words. of .the Prophet 
. Iſaiah, 

| Iſaiah, chap. ix. 

Ver. 5. For every battle of the warrior is 
with confuſed noiſe, and garments rolled in 
blood, but this ſhall be with burning and fucl of 
fire. 


See Epheſians, chap. vi. ver. 17. Hebrews, chap. iv. 
ver. 12. | 
1 Revelations, chap. xix. ver. 13. 
Anaaz We 
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We read that this Triumphant Horſeman, is 
to be ſomewhat re///ed for a time *, but in 
vain ;—and that his mighty ſword proceeding 
out of his mouth, ſhall prevail effectually, to 
deſtroy all deluſion, and etrour : and then 
ſhall the Zw// One be ſhut. up in the pit 4. — 
and the thrones of Judgement $ be ſet, and 
the glorious fir/t Refurrefion commence. 

How ;—by what proceſs ;—and in what 
manner ;—mult be waited for until the ap- 
pointed time, with holy fear and hope.—For 
with regard to events „i ta come; whilſt the 
wiſdom of God hath concealed them under 
emblematical deſcriptions, no eye can pierce 
the vail, till by the ſame Almighty Power it 
be, at the due ſeaſon undrawn ; and the very 
near approach of the events themſelves, awak- 
ening the mind, manifeſts that HIS HOLY 
WILL IS DONE. 


* Revelations, chap. xix. ver. 19. 
+ Ibid. chap. xix. ver. 21. 

t Ibid. chap. xx, ver. 3. 

$ Ibid, chap. xx. ver. 4, 5+ 
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A NOTE 
CONCERNING 
THE FALLING AWAY 
BEFORE THE SECOND COMING OF 


THE MESSIAH, 


No. XI. 


A NOTE 
CONCERNING 


THE FALLING AWAY 
BEFORE THE SECOND COMING OF 


THE MESSIAH : 


REFERRING TO 
Vol. I. p. 383, in the Octavo Edition; 
AND TO 


P. 257, in the Quarto Edition. 
— 


Ir has been thought lately, by ſome very 
ſerious and learned perſons, in conſequence 
of the declaration of the Apoſtle, in his Se- 
cond Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, (chap. ii. 
ver. 3,) and in conſequence of thoſe remark- 
able words of our Lord himſelf, | 

Luke, 


( 364 ) 
Luke, chap. xviii. 


Ver. 8. When the Son of Man cometh, 
SHALL HE FIND FAITH UPON THE EARTH ? 


that there ſhould be a tal falling away 
from the believing in CHRIST, in every- 
nation upon earth, before the ſecond coming of 
The Lord: and that not even one believer 
ſhould be found :—and that, therefore, hat 
ſecond Advent muſt yet be far far diſtant ;— 
becauſe, notwithſtanding the preſent fo dread- 
fully general prevailing. ſtate of infidelity, 
there are nevertheleſs ſo many ſincere, pious, 
humble Chriſtians till in the world. 

But this ſurely is too haſty, and too yehe- 
ment a concluſion :—for all the words of 
Holy Scripture, we may venture fairly to 
affirm, muſt ſo be taken as to be ever per- 
fectly conſiſtent one with another. —And as 
. ſtrong as the words of Our Bleſſed Lord al- 
ready referred to are; — and as ſtrong as thoſe 
words of the Holy Apoſtle are ;—thoſe others 
of Our Lord ſhould alſo be well remembered, 
when, approving the firm faith which Peter 
expreſſed in HIS being the ANOINTED 
CHRIST, == THE r — He — 
clared, nid bre | 

"17 8 a my 


1 


Matthew, chap. xvi. 


my Church : and THE GATES OF HELL SHALL 
NOT PREVAIL AGAINST ir. | 


Which ſurely they would do, if all faith were 
to be ſwept entirely away from the earth. 


We ſhould remember alſo,—thoſe words 
in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews: 


Chap. ix. 
Ver. 28. Chriſt was once offered to bear the 
fins of many ; and unto them THAT LOOK FOR 
Him, SHALL HE APPEAR THE SECOND 
TIME, without fin unto ſalvation. 


We ſhould likewiſe remember the words 
of Our Lord Himſelf, ſpoken to the Jews, and 
to the whole Jewiſh nation: 


Matthew, chap. xxiil. 


Ver. 39. 1 ſay unto you, Ye ſhall not ſee me 
henceforth ; TILL YE SHALL SAY, Bleſſed is 
he that cometh in the Name of the Lord. 


And we ſhould remember, that it is written 
in the unerring words of Prophecy, 


Bbb Daniel, 
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Daniel, chap. xii, 
Ver. 4. —— that AT THE TIME OF THE 
END many ſhall run to and fro, AND KNOW= 
LEDGE SHALL BE INCREASED. 


Or, as the words may be tranſlated, 


Man y Hall infirutt; and knowledge ſhall 
abound. 


At the time of the end, therefore, and juſt 
before the ſecond coming of OUR LORD, 
we have rather reaſon to conclude, as far as 
we may dare to form concluſions on ſuch 
tremendous ſubjects, from all theſe words put 
together; that the powers of HELL ſhall 
never drive the acknowledgement of true 
Chriſtianity out of the world ;—that /ome 
profeſſion of faith in Chriſt, by Chriſtians, 
ſhall continue openly to the very end ;—that 
there ſhall be /me ſincere Chriſtians rea/ly /ook- 
ing earneſtly fox the ſecond coming of Our 
Lord z—that there ſhall be /me Jews found 
believing on HIM THEIR GREAT MESSIAH; 
and ready, and prepared to ſay Bleſſed is he 
that cometh in the name of THE LOKD ;— 
and that there ſhall even be many actually 

labouring, 


( 367 ) 


labonring, 4 cauſe the increaſe of true Chriſ- 
tian Knowledge. 


And with regard to the declaration of the 
Apoſtle in his Epiſtle, 


2 Theſſalonians, chap. ii. 
Ver. 3. That, that day ſhall not come, except 
there come a falling away firſt : 


And with regard to the words of Our Lord, 
(Luke, chap. xviii. ver. 8,) ſpeaking of the 
laſt days of vengeance, and ſaying, Neverthe-. 
leſs, when the Son of Man cometh, SHALL HE 
FIND FAITH ON THE EARTH? the plain 
and fair concluſion ſeems merely to be; that, 
before the ſecond coming of The Lord, there 
ſhall indeed be a moſt dreadful and too general 
apoſtacy of thoſe once-called Chriſtian nations, 
from the true faith in CHRIST their Sa- 
viour; and from the truth of His Holy 
Word.—And that when,—and where—the 
heavy vengeance, and tremendous judgements 
of God fall upon thoſe who have perverted 
his truth, and upon thoſe nations who have 
perſecuted his ſervants, —tbere ſhall indeed be 
but little faith ; or any right apprehenſion, in 
the minds of men in general, that thoſe heavy 

Bbb 2 troubles 
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troubles have been really ſent to avenge the 
cauſe of THE CHRIST, JEsUS or NAZARETH, 
and of His Truth, —and are actually the har- 
bingers of the approach of His ſecond com- 
ing. | x 

Now, therefore, is it not deſerving of moſt 
awful apprehenſion, and conſideration ; that 
there has in reality, and moſt fully, according 
to every fair import of the general words, 
been indeed a falling away ? 

Firſt; by the riſe of Mabometaniſin; and 
by its ſpreading all over thoſe parts of Aſia, 
where the Bleſſed Go/þel had really been once 
preached, and had been embraced for ages ;— 
a far greater portion of the globe than all 
Europe. | 
-- Secondly ;—by the gradual riſe, of the 
Corruptions of Popery ; and by their ſpreading 
over all Europe, and the Weſtern Church. 

And now, thirdly ;—by the ſpreading of 
Athei/m,(and of Infidelity, ſo nearly approach- 
ing unto Atheiſm, that the difference can- 
not be diſtinguiſhed,) over almoſt all that were 
called Chriſtian People, on the whole face of 
Europe :—not only amongſt thoſe who fight 
with rage againſt the Ancient Conſtitutions of 
European Governments ; but amongſt thoſe 
who have been driven out; and amongſt thoſe, 

eſpecially 
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eſpecially in the higher ranks, who even pro- 
feſs to fight in the cauſe of Religion, and 
under its banners, 

And ſtill ;—now that vengeance has indeed 
for ſome time been dreadfully falling upon 
Perſecuting Nations, and upon Corruptors of = 
the Truth ;—and on thoſe who have been the 

firſt and greateſt enemies to Chriſtianity yet 

who has been awake to apprehend fairly this 
threatened manifeſtation of Divine Over-ruling 
Power ?—this ſtriking fulfilment of His Com- 
mands, and of His Promiſes, and of His 
Threatenings, and His Prophecies ;—Who has 
ſaid, Shall not God avenge His own eleck, 
which cry day and night unto Him, though He 
bear long with them? I tell you that He will 
avenge them ſpeedily *. 

All this ſeems, to the beſt apprehenſion of 
my mind, to be a juſt and fair conſideration.— 
And if ſo,—ſurely then, inſtead of waiting % 
not one believer in the truth of God's word ſhall 
be found; (which would be a prevalence of 
the powers of hell indeed ;)—we ought nor 
to be awake; with trembling holy fear, and 
hope; and rather to remember thoſe bleſſed 


* Luke, chap. xviit. ver. 7, 8. 
Words 


( 


Words of Comfort of our GREAT MES. 
SLAH, The long- expected MESSIAH of both 
Jews and Gentiles, ſpeaking of ſuch events as, 
in all points, ſeem to be ow brought to pals, 
and are actually coming to paſs 5 concerning 
the dire popular diſturbances on earth, and 
the dreadful deſtruction of Regal Powers; 
the forerunning ſigus of His Second Coming; 


When theſe things begin to come to paſs, then 
look up, and lift up your heads ; for your re- 
demption draweth nigh *. 

And when ye ſee theſe things come to paſs, 
know ye that the Kingdom of God is nigh at 
hand. | 


And again, 
When ye ſhall ſee all theſe things, know that 


the end is near, even at the doors f. 


Yet,—never let pre/umptuous thoughts pre- 
wail ;—for however near,—or however far 
off the ſecond coming of our Lord may be; 
that day will certainly come as a thief in the 
night. | | 

4 Luke, chap. xxi, ver. 28. 31. 
+ Matthew, chap. xxiv. ver. 33. Mark, chap, xiii, 
vor. 23 © 


7 For, 


6 


For, indeed, of THAT day, and of THAT 
hour EXACTLY *, Enoweth no man ;—any 
more than of he final end of this world ;—or 
of the beginning of the glorified ſtate of 
things, that is to take place, after all that re- 
lates to the race of Man on this ball of earth, 
ſhall have been finiſhed; and when GOD 
ſhall indeed be ALL IN ALL. 

No heart can worthily think upon theſe 
things F.—And any the leaſt proper ſenſe of 
our manifold offences, and infirmities, may 
too juſtly deter even the beſt of men, from 
venturing to allow full ſcope- even to their 
thoughts,—and much leſs to their words, and 
writings, upon ſuch a ſubject: for who is 
fitly prepared to think of ne before 
GOD in Judgement I? 1 

Neverthelefs ; —frail, and finners as we are; 
yet, whereſoever, or by whomſoever any Di- 
vine truths and ideas are apprehended, with 
full conviction to the mind ; and of ſuch a 
nature as to have any tendency to illuſtrate 


Matthew, chap. xxiv. ver. 36. 

+ Eccleſiaſticus, chap. xvi. ver. 20. 

t Pſalm cxix. ver. 120. 2 Cor, chap. v. ver, 10. Titus, 
chap. it. ver. 13. 1 Peter, chap. i. yer. 7, 8, Eccles» 
ſiaſtic us, chap. xviit. ver. 20. 


what 
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what is written in the Holy Scriptures ; or to 
induce men to beſtow more attention upon 
the words contained therein; they ought not 
to be concealed, however unworthy the inſtru- 
ment, or means of communicating them may 
be: — and therefore, in addition to what 1 
have already ventured to write, concerning 
the Prophecies relating to the final reſtoration 
of the Remnant that is left of the Sons of 
Iſrael;—and the bringing in the eſtabliſh- 
ment of The True I/rac! of God, The faith- 
ful Redeemed Servants of CHRIST THE 
MESSIAH, their Lord; I will not forbear 
to ſubjoin, that there are two paſſages; the 
one in the Prophecy of Hoſea, and the 
other in the Prophecy of Micab; relating to 
the time of the final Refforation of the Ferws ; 
(an event that we have every reaſon to un- 
derſtand is nearly connected with the ſe- 
cond coming of Our Lord, TR MEess1an;) 
which, eſpecially as they are worded in the 
Septuagint, ſeem by implication to connect 
both events with the preſent, or ſoon approach- 
ing age.—Hiſca thus propheſies, 


Chap. vi. 
Ver. 1. Ey Nie auray cb 
wee 


( 93 1 
22 Þ. Az a ule. % » 

2% js Aeyovreg* TWopelapes, xl Ent 
Epuþuwpey Tecg Kipioy Toy Se d, ors 
ae NETUNEY x LROETDU fps, WRT HEE 
xa hort TOS, 

8 e — 811 > 

2. Tyidce ya; ue db npuerxc, ex 
Th e rñ Tein ayaonoogela, xa ob- 
ele evwriov UTE. 

3. Kai yvwoophar —dagwpes TE YVEVR; 
Toy Kugiov, —wg debeo EToyoy Evgnoopey 
abr, x TIEH WE VETO Tj TTOWINOS XA; 
o TH PN. 


Ver. 1. In their affliftion, as riſing in the 
morning, they ſhall haſte, ſaying, 

Let us go, and return unto the Lord our 
God, for He hath torn, and He will heal us: 
He hath ſmitten, and He will bind us up. 

2. He ſhall make us whole after Two Days; 
un the third day we ſhall be raiſed up again, 
and ſhall live before Him. 

3. We fhall know, (or we ſhall be known, 
and remembered) if wwe purſue on, to know The 
Lord :—as the burſting forth of the morning 
light, we ſhall find him prepared (to dawn 
upon us) :—And He ſhall come as (refreſhing) 

Ccc rain 


( 374 ) 


rain lo us, —asthe former and the latter rain 
doth to the earth. 
For here we find a declaration, concerning 
the hope of the Refloration of Iſrael; with 
plain prophetical alluſions, of the ſame kind, 
that were authoriſed, and even uſed, by Our 
Bleſſed Lord Himſelf, when He ſpake of His 
riſing from the dead the third day; as emble- 
matical of His reſtoring all things the third 
day;—andas alluding to that fixed idea in the 
minds of many of the moſt learned and moſt . 
pious Jews, ſaid to be derived from the ſchool 
of Elias; — that the duration of the world in 
its imperfect ſtate, was divided into three 
great periods, of two thouſand years each :— 
Two, before the: giving of the Lato; — Two, 
under the Lau; — Two, under the Meſſiab, 
before the completion of all things. 
According to which idea ;—as we have now 
known, two thouſand years to have paſſed by, 
before the Calling of 4braham, and the 
Jews ;—two thouſand years, under this ad- 
vantage, and under he Lato, before the firſt 
coming of our Lord to be born, and to ſuffer, 
as man ;—and nearly two thouſand years, 
(or the third great period of time,) ſince then, 
and previous to the conſummation of all 
| | thiogs ; 


8 
things; — we cannot but apprehend the end 
and cloſing of the third great day to be near 
ar hand. | 

And as from many paſſages of Divine Pro- 
phecy, we are led to conclude that the great 
conſummation by the ſecond coming of THE 
MESSIAH, mult be bore the end of the laſt 
period aſſigned, —however it be deſcribed, 
or however emblematically repreſented ;—we 
cannot but be led, with trembling hope, and 
. fear, to ſuſpeR, that it cannot be very far off, 

The paſſage in the Prophecy of Micah, is 
as follows; 

Micah, chap. vil. 
Ver. 15. Kai xd Ta; nueeac t Fodicę 
os e Alyun]s, oviols Javuas d. 
16. O, i x xt] yunoo)[as, 
*x Thang ric layug autuy, exe 
XA, Sv op brd. 

Ver. 15. Aud according io the days of thy 
departure out of Egypt, ye ſhall fee marvellous 
things. | 
16. The nations ſhall ſee, and be aſhamed of 
all their might : they ſhall lay their hand upon 


heir mouth, 


.Ccc 2 This 


( 376 ) 


This is the verſion from the Septuagint, 
and is ſurely more clear than that in our 
Bible ;—where we read, ; 


Ver. 15. According to the days of thy com- 
ing out of the land of Egypt will I ſhew unto 
him marvellcus things. 

16. The nations ſhall ſee and be confounded 
at all their might : they ſhall lay their hand upon 


their mouth. 


But both perfectly agree in ſhewing, that the 
limited time,—tbe days of the departure out of 
Egypt ;—the four hundred years, mentioned in 
Prophecy to Abraham®*, were to be under- 
ſtood as typical of the time appointed for the 
final deliverance of Abraham's poſterity, and 
of all mankind, from that dreadful bondage of 
fin, and its ſad conſequenees; of which the 
bondage in Egypt was but a type. —And if 
ſo, then reckoning from the flood A. C. 2348, 
for a period of 4300 years ; a period framed 
according to the days of the departure out of 
Egypt; which was at the end of 430 years f, 
it will bring us down to A. D. 1952. 


* Geneſis, chap. xv. ver. 13. 
+ Exodus, chap. xii. ver. 40. 


And 


n 

And taking the Prophecy in round num- 
bers of 400 years, according to the original 
delivery cf it to Abraham ; — then from the 
time of the Calling of Arabam, and from the 
beginning of his ſojourning, A. C. 1921, 
four thouſand years brings the duration of the 
time down to A. D. 2079.— Together with 
which remark however, we ought to take into 
conſideration, that we are aſſured, from the 
words of Our Lord Himſelf “; — that in the 
latter end,—the /atter days of trouble and great 
diſireſs ſhall BE $HORTENED;—a conſidera- 
tion, which will lead us to look to a till 
ſhorter period ;—perhaps even to a period 
nearly approaching to a ſpace ſomewhere be- 
tween A. D. 1800 and 1900. 

And indeed many other prophetical com- 
putations bring us to the ſame expected chro- 
nological point: a point of time, ⁊oben will at 
laſt be fully and gloriouſly accompliſhed that 
promiſe made originally to Abraham; accord- 
ing to the account given of it by e Apoſtle. 


Romans, chap. iv. 


Ver. 13. —— that he ſhould be the heir of 
THE WORLD. 


% 7 I FTP — , 
a xD QUTOY EVHKI TE KOOKB, 


Matthew, ch. xxiv. ver. 22. Mark, ch. xiii. ver. 20. 


Ver. 18. 


6378) : 
Ver. 18. —— who againſt hope believed in 
hope, that be might become the FATUER OF 
MANY NATIONS. 


—— JATCX TAE) su, 


where we may obſerve the word «0:5» (na- 
lions), —muſt refer to other nations than the 
Jews ;—and according to its uſual interpreta- 
tion, and meaning, even to nations of 7he 
Gentiles, 

Then alſo will be fulfilled in their fulleſt 
extent, thoſe words of Our Bleſled Lord 
Himſelf; that 


| Matthew, chap. v. 
Ver. 5. The meek, —ſhall inherit the EARTH. 
Kangovoioeo: Thy Wh 


Which words could never imply merely a re- 
ference to that great bleſſedneſs alone, of their 
reward and bleſſing in heaven above. 
And then alſo ſhall come to pals, in the 
-completeſt manner, that full extent of Divine 
Knowledge foretold by the Prophet. 


Jeremiah, chap. xxxi. 
Ver. 34. They ſhall teach no more every 
man his neighbour, and every man his brother ; 


. faying, 


6 


| ſaying Ko. TH# LORD: for they all ſball 
E&now ME, from the leaſt of them unta the 
greateſt, ſaith THE Lon: for I will forgive 
their iniquity, and I will rememnber their fin no 
more. 

Whilſt, therefore, we are taught to wait for 
ſuch a glorious ſtate of things, to take place, 
even upon earth, after our Lord's ſecond ad- 
vent ;-—-we ſhould be careful to attend mi- 
nutely to the whole tenor of the words of 
Sacred Writ, as taken together in one coin- 
ciding point of view, with regard to the ſtate 
of things to exiſt 77% previous to His ſecond 
coming. 

And ſo conſidering them, it appears to me 
that thoſe words are not compatible with the 
idea that there ſhould be ſuch a total! falling 
away, before the ſecond coming of Tun 
MEess1An, that no one ſhould be found be- 
lieving. 

It ſeems in ſhort; to be no more conſiſtent 
with fair and juſt interpretation, of the Divine 
Words of Holy Scripture, to infer that 4 be 
zohole world will become utterly apotate, before 
the ſecond coming of OUR LORD, than to 
infer, that a// the world will be converted, and 


become Chriſtian before that glorious advent- 
8 The 


( 380 ) 


The facts propheſied of ſeem rather moſt 
plainly to be; that there will indeed have 
been, on the one hand, a moſt dreadful and 
ſhameful apoftacy amongſt all nations ;—and 
that nevertheleſs, on the other hand, the /ound* 
and tidings of the Goſpel will have fo gone 
forth into all the earth ; that it will indeed 
have been preached more or leſs in all regions 
in ſome degree T; as we now find to have 
actually been the caſe :—that the number of 
ſincere, apprehenſive, and enlightened Chriſ- 
tians that ſhall remain, will however be few, 
and ſcattered upon the face of the earth ;—but 
that there ſhall, nevertheleſs, both be 7ho/e, 
who enduring to the end ſhall be ſaved | ;—and 
alſo thoſe, who, though the Goſpel had for a 
time been preached unto them in vain, ſhall 
| yet, at laſt, above all others, remember them- 
ſelves , and turn unto THE LORD. 


Romans, chap. x. ver. 18. 

+ Matthew, chap. xxi. ver. 14. 

t Matthew, chap. x. ver. 22. chap. xxiv. ver. 13. 
„ Pſalm xxii, ver. 27. 
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No. XII. 


a N OTE 


CONCERN ING 


THE USE, AND MEANING, OF THE WORD 


EHMEION. 


REFERRING TO 
Vol. I. p. 189, and Vol. II. p. 173, Octavo Editjon ; 
AND TO 


P. 121 and 448, in the Quarto Edition, 


In the preceding pages of theſe Volumes, 
the words Enuaoy, and Tnuciæ, have been con- 
ſidered as meaning, in one place in the Book 
of Geneſis ®, Standards for meaſuring of time; 


* Geneſis, chap. i. ver. 14. 
Ddd 2 and 


( 38 ) ; 
and in another place, in the Book of Revela- 
tions *, as meaning Standards of profeſſed and 
prevailing opinions, (ſet up by preſumptuous 
men, ) miſleading the world, and preparing 
its inhabitants to be the inſtruments of miſ- 
chief, and deſolation. 

And, in this latter ſenſe of the word, theſe 
opinions have been conſidered as proceeding 
5 originally from principles of Atheiſm, which 
came forth, with- inereaſing fubtlety, in three 
ſucceſſive periods :—in the time of the firſt 
Roman empire in the time of the higheſt 
prevalence of Popery ;— and in the time of the 
' ſpreading of the doctrines, and religion of 
Mahomet and which, therefore, might em- 
blematically, with great propriety, be deſcribed 
as three diſtinct unclean noxious reptiles, pro- 
ceeding from three diſtinct, furious emblema- 

tical figures, 
Thoſe pages were written in the year 1797 ; 
and publiſhed in 1798 ;—and we have moſt 
unqueſtionably now lived to ſee the dire efe# 
of the dread combination of thoſe doctrines, 
and opinions, fince that time, ſtill more effec- 
tually brought to operate in all the ſhapes, and 
manners, and under all the various denomi- 


* Revelations, chap. xvi. ver. 14. 
nations, 


( 333 ) 


nations, in which ſuch effe&t could almoſt 
Pallibly be felt. 

And theſe three ſucceſſive ſpirits of atheiſm, 
—which ſeem to have been deſcribed emble- 
matically in the Book of Revelations, on the 


pouring out of the Sixth Vial, as having 


previouſly proceeded out of the month of the dra- 
gon ;—and out of the mouth of the beaſt ;—and 
out of the mouth of the falſe prophet ;—and as 
afterwards producing their worſt effect by 
ſetting up preſumptuous dogmas, as the only 
ſtandards of ſound judgement ; ſeem now to 
have indeed effected, what it was ſo direfully 
propheſied they ſhould effect; — namely, the 
gathering of the people, and nations, in the 
Chriſtian world, together, into Armageddon; — 
or into @ fate of molt horrible confuſion, and 
blood-ſhedding. 

In addition then to the obſervations already 
made ;—and as a further proof of the word 
Snueey being with propriety ſo interpreted, as 
to mean the profeſſion of an ofinton, or the 
adopting an opinion, as a Standard to reſort to, 
by way of teſt, or 4olen, of certain ſuperior at- 
tainments ;—and as a zokten of union of thoſe 
who are ſuppoſed to be enlightened minds, in 
one and the ſame cauſe ;—it may be uſeful to 

8 remark, 


„ 

re mark, that the word is /o uſed even with re- 
gard to the rite, or token of Circumciſion;— 
as a TOKEN of the ſuperiority of the 1/raclites 
to other nations ;—and is alſo /o uſed, with 
regard to the 7:tes of the great Jewiſh /eftivals ; 
—and with regard to the advantage of having 
Prephets, and the aſſiſtance of their doArines ;— 

as being all of them ToxENs F J/raelitiſh 
union in the fear of God; and of Iſraelitiſh ſu- 
periority, and advantage :—whilſt all theſe 
were acknowledged as HHandardt, and tokens, 
hereby that whole nation were diſtinguiſhed . 


.to be the people of God. 
Thus we read, in the Book of Genefis, when 


it pleaſed Gop to eſtabliſh His Covenant with 
Abraham, and to appoint the external typical 
rite * of Circumciſion. 


7 xvii. 
Ver. II. Kal Sg e i Alabirne 
a NE 8 xc VOY. 


Ver. 11. And it ſball be A TOKEN of the 
Covenant betwixt me and you. 


That is, it ſhall be a fandard, or proof, 
whereby it ſhall be known, that the poſterity 


* Sec Romans, ch. ii. ver. 28, 29. 


of 


(46 


of Abraham do profeſs to have adopted the 
ſame faith, and hope, and reliance on God's 
promiſe, with Abrabam himſelf. 

And in the Book of Pſalms, we read, 


Plalm Ixxiv. 
Ver. 5. Thine adverſaries roar in the midſt of 
thy congregations : and ſet up their banners for 
TOKENS. 


Or as it is rendered in the Septuagint ; 
where it is verſe the 4th. 


Ver. 4. Kai &vex&uynoavro 0 pITEVTE; 
oe & ueow TG £oprN; 08: 
Eheyro rd ori RUTEY ONMER. 
Ver. 4. They that hate Thee have riotouſly ex- 
ulted in the midſi of Thy feſtival. 


They have ſet up THEIR TOKENS (of 
union) as TOKENS. . 


And we read again at ver « IQ, 


We fee not 0UR TOKENS, —there is not one 
prophet more :—no not one is there among us, 
that underſlandeth any more; or, in other 
words, that is able to interpret prophecy any 


More. 
Or 


( 386 


Or as it is rendered in the Septuagint, where | 
it is verſe the gth. 


Ver. 9. Ta ona nay u Sido, 
Oùx tr E WPOQNTNG, v nud 
8 ver er.. 
We ſee not our tokens, (or ſtandard 
proofs of our advantages ;) 
There is not a prophet more, —and as 


to us, there is nothing ſhall be known 
more. F 


That is; —we ſee not now the /fandard 
ſigns, and tokens, of our being the people of ®» 
Gad, in t!.2 exiſtence of Prophets among us; 
or of - thoſe who rightly apprehend, and un- 
derſtand their words and ſentiments. 

Theſe inſtances appear to me of ſufficient 
weight, to afford us a proper apprehenſion of 
the meaning of the word Enuaor, in that re- 
markable verſe in the Book of Revelations ; 


Chap. xvi. 
Ver. 14. Erol yag wreuuara 04146 
v wolf Nei @ xxo, E71 TE 
acdc Tis ys xa rig OnBpEYn; ANC, 
o- 


= 
” 


( 387 ) 

over r RUTEL eic S, Zang ut 
ẽxcunc · THE EY RANG TE Oed r IlavTozod- 
T0080. : 

Ver. 14. For they are ſpirits of demons, 
working wonders, (or ſetting up, and eſtabliſb- 
ing Standards, ) which go forth unto the Kings 
(or Kingdoms) of the earth, and of all the ha- 
bitable region, to gather them together to the 


war of that day,— the great day of GoD WHno 
HATH DOMINION OVER ALL, 


Ver. 16. Kai guviyayev urg eig 70 
ro TOY #&A8pevoy Egpaict. Aguayedduy. 


Ver. 16. And he gathered them together 
into a place, (or fiate,) called in the Hebrew 
tongue Armageddon, (or a flate of confuſion, 
and flaughter ). | 


But even if this tranſlation, and interpreta- 
tion of the word ſhould be objected to; and 


it ſhould: yet be thought that the word can 


with propriery only mean ſomething wrought 
wonderfully, as a ſign or proof of ſuperiority ;. 
fill I muſt venture to add, as a circumſtance 
that deſerves to be attended to; and not to 
eſcape our obſervation, even when'the word. 

| Zee ; 18 


( 388 ) 


ts confined to ſuch ſenſe alone ;—that the 
very ſame perſons, who have been amongſt 
the chief inſtruments of promoting Athe- 
ical, and dangerouſly- reſined metaphyſical 
chiniont, and ſuch as have become moſt 
prevalent; have been, in ſome inſtances, the 
very ſame who have produced to the world 
the moſt wonderful diſcoveries of the powers 
of nature (as they are called ;)—and the 
moſt wonderful philoſophical experiments, — 
that have ever been performed ;—even the 
moſt curious phenomena of eleFricity ;—of the 
effects of the fluid of beat, or fire ;—and of the 
effes of different kinds of fixed air. 

The very firſt perſon who brought down 
lightning artificially from heaven; —was the 
very /ame perſon, who (as I have been well 
informed) once wrote one of the moſt blaſ- 
phemous little fugitive pieces that ever was 
publiſhed, intitled An Additional Chapter to 
the Book of Geneſis ;—now well loſt: and 
the very ſame perſon, who by his very cu- 
rious philoſophical experiments, obtained in- 
fluence, in France, to ſow thoſe principles 
which have produced ſuch tremendous effects. 

And in that very country too, the /ame 
n, who exhibited the moſt wonderful 

8 diſcoveries 


( 389 ) 


diſcoveries to the world, concerning He ele- 
ment of fire, — and concerning the properlies of 
fixed air; — were thoſe who were foremoſt in 
ſpreading avowed infidelity ;—one of whom; 
a moſt diſtinguiſhed man, has lince ſuffered 
by the guillotine. 


I am well aware, that this obſervation may 
by ſome perſons be deemed fanciful :—but let 
it be conſidered, that every emblematical pro- 
phetical writing, is actually an addreſs /o he 
fancy, and to the imagination ;—(inducing it 
to find out the right emblematical interpreta- 
tion, in the correſpondency of images of /he 

fancy and imagination ;)—as well as an addreſs 
to the moſt comprehenſive and moſt energe- 
tic exerciſe of the underſtanding ;—and that 
the emblematical words of Prophecy, like thoſe 
of Parables, can never be rightly: appre- 
hended, without a conſiderable effort of. the 
powers of imagination; (even to a degree 
that may by ſome be deemed mere fancy in- 
deed;) joined to the moſt diligent effort of 
cautious reaſoning. | 


Let it be conſidered, —that uſing both pro- 
perly ;—the one will ever aid, and controul 
the other but that, in emblematical interpre- 

| '"Beex >. _ 


| 
| . 
| 
| 


6 390 } 
tation, truly, the ene cannot be of ſervice 
without the other. 

And let it be conſidered, that in attending 
to the important -hieroglyphical communica- 
tions of Prophecy; all that can be done, is for 
the honeſt mind to exert its utmoſt powers, 
in the fear of God: and to leave Truth alone 
to prevail, by degrees; and by ſuch means 
as can ariſe only like the dawning of diſtant 
light ;—after as ſcrutinizing an examination 
as can be made fairly, by every means, from 
every quarter ;—without daring to impoſe. 
raſh conceits; or giving weight to a- mere 
iþſe dixit, from any one;—or too haſtily 
truſting even to the convictions of one's own 
heart. ; 

Let it further be conſidered, that. it is one 
peculiar badge, and property of true Pro- 
phecy ;—that, when once it comes to be ap- 
plied rightly to the praper, and truly de- 
ſigned period of time, foretold and deſcribed 
by the Inſpired Prophet, that the emblem 
uſed, ever fits exactly, and applies cloſely, as 
a type to its archetype ;—not in one point or 
feature only, but in all;—not 'merely in the 
alluſion to the great outlines of the civil h 
tory of the deſigned age, or period; but 
Vs generally 


( 39 ) 


generally in an alluſion to all the concomi- 
tant circumſtances, and characteriſticx marks 
of the period :—and therefore, that thofe 
concomitant circumſtances ( whatever they be) 
ſhould be attended to, —as well as thoſe great 
events, that either raiſe up, or break down 
Empires; —or that ſupport, or rebuke the 
People God. | 

And I cannot but add to theſe remarks, 
concerning the dread effects of the ſpirit of 
Atheiſm, which, ariſing originally from tbree 
great ſources, has now ſpread its direful in- 
fluence ſo wide in the world ;—that it has 
hardly been enough conſidered, how fatal the 
indulging a ſpirit of irony, and burleſque, 
(which has ever been the great weapon of 
Atheiſm,) is to the cauſe of Truth, 

It may ſometimes, (though, ſurely very 
rarely) have been employed to fence againſt 
evil, and preſumptuous errour:— but it has, 
moſt unqueſtionably, been one of the chief 
engines, by which, both in printed publica- 
tions, and on the ſtage, the greater part of 
that miſchicf has been ſpread, which has now 
ſo dreadfully deluged the earth. 
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A DISSERTATION 


CONCERNING 


THE COMBINED EFFECTS 


oF 
GRAVITATION, 
THE ATTRACTION OF COHESION, 


AND 
THE CENTRIFUGAL FORCE, 


ON OUR EARTHLY GLOBE. 


No. XIII. 


A DISSERTATION 


CONCERNING 
THE COMBINED EFFECTS 
| 6 _ 


Gravitation, the Attraction of Coheſion, and the 
Centrifugal Force, on our Earthly Globe : 


"REFERRING TO 
Vol, II. p. 417, in the Octavo Edition; 
AND TO 


P. 611, in the Quarto Edition. 


WIrnOUr preſuming (as has too 
often been done by Philoſophical Writers, ) to 
aſſert any thing more concerning the ac 
exiſtence, and preciſe nature, of the Powers of 


Gravitation, and Attrafion, beyond what 


Fff Ste 


. FT > IS 


Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf has ſo cautiouſſy 
allerted, —we may venture to afhrn, that 
it has pleaſed The Almighty Creator, from 
the beginning, ta endow. all the particles 
ol matter with certain properties, which by 
uniform and invariable laws, act conſtantly, as 
if they were always drawn towards one an- 
other with a certain force, at certain diſtances; 
—a force, regularly increaſing, or diminiſhing, 
in an exact proportion, according to the di- 
minution, or increaſing of the ſquares of the 
diſtances ;—whether that force be an actual 
drawing of them one towards another ;—or 
an external propelling of them one towards 
another ;—or the conſequence of any other 
hidden ſpring, or principle of motion. 

In other words, we may affirm; —iſt, that 
any particle of matter, in open ſpace, has a 
tendency, towards the earth, or towards any 
aggregate mals in open ſpace, with a force 
(from whatever cauſe it proceeds), which 
differs, at different diſtances, inver/ely as the 
ſquares of thoſe diſtances from the centre of 
gravity of ſuch maſs. | 

And, 2dly ; that the momentum, or aQuual 
force, with which any particles, or any com- 
binations of particles of matter move, is com- 


pounded 
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pounded of their velocities, and quantities of © 
mattier ;—or in other words, —is increaſed, in 
Juſt the proportion that is ſhewn, by multi- 
plying the quantity of matter (when doubled, 
or Hipled, or more,) by the velocity, (when 
doubled, or tripled, or increaſed in any de- 
gree.) 

Hence, therefore, however, or whenever, 
this wondrous maſs of our terraqueous globe 
was formed ;— whether on the firſt creation of 
matter itſelf; and on the firſt immediate Di- 
vine fiat that produced ſuch properties in 
matter as Gravitation, and Altraction; —or 
whether in the proceſs of long revolving ages 
afterwards ; ſtill we have reaſon to form phi- 
loſophical concluſions, in the following man- 
ner : 

Firſt, —That if a maſs, without form, and 
void, (as the Holy Scripture deſcribes it) *,— 
'a chaos, or mere maſs of. looſe floating par- 
ticles of matter, did firſt exiſt, as the embryo of 
our earth ;—that then, on the power, and prin- 
ciple of motion, which we call gravitalion, and 
attrafion taking place, each particle would 
begin to move towards any one part, where the 


*' Geneſis, chap. i. ver. 2. 


"FEI greateſt 
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greateſt number of any others ſhould be- 
found gathered cloſer together; that is un- 
queſtionably fomewhat towards the inner 
parts of the maſs, 


As for inſtance, in F. 10, Pl. af the par- 
4 


ticles at (abdef g) and at (1. 2. 3. 4. F. G.)— 
would all begin to move towards (hiklmn.) 

But as (a) had a greater ſpace than (1) to 
paſs through, before it reached (h) or (o); 
and as the velocities of bodies falling, or 
moving. towards. the ſame place, by that 
power which we call gravitation, increaſe 
regularly; —inſomuch, that the bodies are 
uniformly- accelerated; as they advance for- 
ward ; — and the ſpaces deſcribed will have 
incregſed juſt as the ſquares of the times in 
which the bodies have moved it follows that 
the velocity of (a) muſt have been ſo in- 
creaſed, before it reached (1), or (h), that it 
muſt have overtaken both (1) or-(h) before 
they all reached (o). 

And what is true of the particles that were 
at (a 1 h o/ will alfo be true of thoſe at (b 2ip);. 
and of thoſe at (d 3k q); and of thoſe ãt (e lr); 
and of thoſe at (f 5m s); and of thoſe at (gõnt); 

and in like manner, of all thoſe others, that 
& were 


6 


were in the whole of the higher, or more 
exteriour parts of the great chaotic maſs:.— 
and, therefore, it ſhould feem, that at ſome 
certain diſtance or other, from the centre, all 
around, they muſt have become fo crowded 
together, as to form a greatly condenſed maſs, 
obſtructing, even by its own denſity, its own 
deſcent any further towards the centre. 

For particles once beginning to cloſe upon 
each 'other, on their continuing to approach 
towards one common centre (c) of an whole 
aggregate maſs ; muſt. not only firſt proceed 
to move towards that common centre, for a 
ſhort time, with a more increaſed momen- 
tum; but their aggregated ſolidity muſt alſo 
ſoon become ſo increaſed, that ſomewhere or 
other, before they can poſhbly reach that 
centre, as at (o pq rst), or perhaps ſtill nearer 
(eb, at (7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12,) a denſe ſolid ring 
in each ſection of the ſphere, or rather a /olid 
fell round the whole, . muſt be formed, that 
can itſelf fall no lower; and muſt therefore 
ſtop, all other particles in their way, that were 
ſtill continuing to fall from the higher parts. 

Whilſt as to the. particles that were in the 
interiour parts-of ſuch ring, or ſhell, nearer to 
the centre (c), we may fairly conclude, that 

8. they 
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they would, even from the firſt, remain nearly 
quieſcent, and have had little or no motion 
at all; being at moſt only moved a little to- 
wards one {ide or other occalionally,as any of 
the exteriour parts of the chaotic maſs became 
in any part denſer than another :—and that, 
at. laſt, when a denſe ſurrounding rica! 
ſhell, was once formed, at any diſtance from 
the centre, then theſe interiour particles would 
either remain in perfect quictude, (thoſe at 
the centre having no gravitation at all, and 
the reſt being acted upon by contrary attrac- 
tions in a certain proportion to their diſtance 
from the interiour ſurface of the ring ;) —or 
elſe (which we may much more philoſophi- 
cally conclude to be the caſe,) the particles 
neareſt to the interiour ſurface of- the ring, 
would firſt be attracted, and drawn to adhere 
to it; and the reſt, from the centre upwards, 
would, in a certain degree, follow in order. 

And as, in truth, each large individual por- 
tion of the ſhell, would have an attracting 
power, in proportion to the ſquare of the 
diſtance inverſely, from the centre of gravity 
of that portion of the ſhell, bodies within the 


ſpherical cavity, would as it were fall down, 


and in reality gravitate towards it, by ariſing 
3 os upwards, 


4 


upwards, from the centre; juſt as partieles of 
matter, on the oe, grivitate, by falling 
down, from the bigher parts of our atmo— 
ſphere, towards the ſurface of the earth; — 
and if any living beings were to be there exiſt- 
ing, —Antipodes might reſt, and ſtand on the 
interiour concave part of the (hell, juſt as well, 
as on the oppoſite points of the convex ſurface, 

All this, it ſhould ſeem, would have been 
the caſe, even ſuppoſing the particles of the 
chaotic maſs to have been endowed only with 
the power called gravity, or attrafim;—and 
ſuppoling it to have had no rotatory motion 
round any axis. | 

Bur the reality of a ſolid hollow ſhell being 
formed, will appear much more ſtrongly, if 
we further conſider, that no ſooner do par- 
ticles of homogeneous matter touch each 
other, than that other power, called the 40“ 
traction of Coheſion (which we find Almighty 
Wiſdom has ordained) takes place ;—whoſe 
law, or force of action, (whatever principle 
it ariſes from) Sir Ifaac Newton, and experi- 
mental philoſophers, have found to beſo much 
greater than mere - gravitation, that it even 
acts inverſely as the cubes of the. diflanees ; in- 
ſtead of being only, like gravitation, inverſely 


as the ſquares. | 
This 
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This power, therefore, once beginning to 
take place, would undoubtedly, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, cauſe a ſolid ſhell to be formed ſooner, 
than otherwiſe it would have been ;—that is, 
at a further diſtance from the centre ;—becauſe 
when once ſome few particles had begun ac- 
tually zo coaleſce, they would, by the ſuperiour 
attraction of ſuch a beginning ſolid maſs of 
more increaſed quantity of matter, cauſe other 
deſcending particles the f/ooner to adhere to 
them ;—and in the next place, alſo, by the in- 
creaſed vaſt ſolidity of a ſhell ſo formed, in 
conſequence of the attration of coheſion, it 
would the ſooner and more powerfully cauſe 
the floating particles, 20% hin the concavity, to 
fall back, towards the interiour concave ſur- 
Face of the ſhell. 

Thus, therefore, we may venture to con- 
clude ; that if by the power of gravitation 
alone, a ſhell would have been formed as in 


Fig. 11, Pl. 1 at (7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 12.) by 


the power of gravitation, and of the attrac- 
tron of cohefion conjointly, it would come to 
paſs, that a ſolid ring would rather be formed 

at (opqrst). 
But this is not all :—for it 4s well known, 
that the earth has @ rotatory, diurnal motion 
round 
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round its own axis. — And, as day and night 
are mentioned, in the Sacred Writings, as 
having begun with the very iet fat proceed- 
ing to the formation of this globe of earth, 
we may be aſſured, that the whole maſs had 
a rotatory motion at that time; from whatever 
cauſe Divine Wiſdom cauſed it to ariſe :—and 
if ſo, then ſuch rotatory motion muſt have 
been attended with its well known conſe- 
quence upon every particle of matter, a cen- 
trifugal force; or a tendency continually to 
recede, and fly off in a ſtraight line, from 
every point of the circle in which it is re- 
volving ; except as far forth as reſtrained by 
the power of gravity. © | 
This centrifugal force, therefore, as ſoon as 
it began, muſt needs have had a tendency to 
cauſe all the particles to recede further from 
the centre, than they originally were; and of 
courſe: would have a tendency to cauſe them 
to be ſtopped by one another, as they were 
deſcending by their gravitation, /ooner than 
they otherwiſe would have been ſtopped ; 
and to coaleſce, and unite, by means of the 
attraction of coheſion taking place, /ooner than 
otherwiſe they would have ſo coaleſced : and 
of courſe it would cauſe a ſpherical ſhell to be 
Gg formed, 
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formed, at a ſtill greater diſtance from the 
centre, than it would have been formed, by 
either, or both of the other powers, of gra- 
vitation, and of aitraction of cobefion. And 
moreover, when once ſuch ſpherical ſhell was 
formed, would contribute to cauſe the remain- 
ing material and fluid particles, within the 
hollow of ſuch ſpherical ſhell, to fly up, to- 
wards the innen concave ſurface, faſter, and 
with more momentum, than they would have 
done by the mere power of attraction “. 
Thus, therefore, whereas gravitation alone 


Wich regard to the preciſe place, where any ſuch 
ſpherical bell would be formed ;—it ought to be born 
in mind, that nothing ever was or could become a 
finiſhed created work, ſolely by what are, to us exter- 
nally, the obvious powers of nature, ordained by the 
Gaar CREATOR to actuate matter z—but that there 
ever is left, unqueſtionably, the operation of ſome hidden 
'Divine fiat, (ſome plaſtic power, as it was called by 
dawning philoſophy,)—that has controuled the whole: 
ſome over-ruling preſent influence, that moſt undoubtedly 
did controul the whole; even in the formation of the earth 
igel, as much as in the formation of a plant —and to 
which we ought awfully ever to have regard; though we 
may indeed perceive ſomewhat of the external mode of ope- 
ration of 'the powers employed ; both in the forming the 
' ſhell of an a/mond, or of a peach flone; or of a cherry. 
fone; —as: well as in the formation of the magnificent 
ſkell of the earth itſelf. | 
5 might 
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might have formed a ſhell, as at (7. 8. 9. 10. 


11. 12.) Fig. 12. Pl. < gravitation and 


the attraction of coheſion conjoined, might have 
cauſed that ſhell ro have been at a further 
diſtance from the centre, as is ſhown by the 
ring (o. p. q. r. 8. t,) in the ſection of the ſphe- 
rical ſhell ;—the three powers of gravitation, 
attraction of coheſion, and centrifugal force, all 
united, might cauſe the firſt conſolidation, 
and the whole ſbell, to be at a ſtill greater diſ- 
tance, as at (v. u. w. x. y. z.) 


In ſhort, juſt at ſuch a diſtance from the 
centre, that the power of gravity towards the 
centre, might exactly counteract the centrifu- 
gal force at the equator, with as nice propor- 
tion as the power of gravity is counteracted 
by the centrifugal force in the orbit of any 
moon, or planet: —or, to uſe Kepler's, and Sir 
 Tthaac Newton's mode of expreſſion, ſo that tbe 
ſquare of the periodic time of the ring, at the 
equator, may be as the cube of its mean diflance 
from the centre *, : 

n 


* The action of theſe three powers conjointly, will in 
the ſame manner account for the conſolidation, and alſo 
for the continuance of Saturn's Ring ;—a fort of ſolid ring 
of moons;——whereon there is the utmoſt reaſon to believe, 

Ggg 2 may 
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It deſerves now our further conſideration; 
mat from the combination of all theſe, three 
forces acting conjointly, it will follow, that the 
moſt 3 interiour part of the ſhell; (whatever its 
thickneſs may be,) mult be of 4. m, new 
den/eneſe, beyond all the reſt. 

And ſuch intenſe denſenc/s of the interiour 
part of the ſhell, beyond the common den- 
ſuy of the earth near its ſurface, will very 
fairly account for all the phænomena obſerved 
on making the well-known experiments, with 
the Pendulum, near the Mountain of Sche- 
ballien, in Scouand “. f 

For, to explain n 8 a little more 
fully ; let the great outermoſt circle, Fig. 1 3, 
Al. V. repreſent the ſurface of the earth ;— 
and let (m) repreſent; the mountain of Sche- 
hellien, and (e p) the pendulum ;—which re- 
preſentation, will very ſufficiently ſerve for the 
explanation of what. is to be ſaid ;—though, 
im order to render the whole more clear and 
diſtinct, the hill, and the pendulum, be here 

5 
may be inhabitants, on its concave ſurface, on its convex 


ſurface, and on its flat fides z—all ſupported thereon, 
either moving or reſting, by the power of gravitation. 


© See Philoſoph. Tranf. Vol. LXV. p. 532. 
unavoid= 
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unavoidably drawn vaſtly too large in pro- 
portion to the diameter of the earth. 

The circumſtance of the greateſt import- 
ance, in all the obſervations made on Sche- 
hallien was ;—that a pendulum (ep), placed 
near the mountain, was, by the attraction of 
the centre of gravity of the whole maſs of mat- 
ter in the mountain (m), drawn much more on 
one ſide, from the perpendicular direction (ep), 
than in proportion to the quantity of matter 
in the whole maſs of the hill, when eompared 
with the quantity of matter in the whole maſs 
of the earth. For the whole hill is ſo ex- 
ceedingly ſmall in- compariſon” of the whole 
bulk of the earth, that / the attraction of the 
hill, had been only to that of the earth, as the 
quantity of matter in the hill, to that in the 
whole globe of the earth, the effect of 'fuch 
attraction muſt have been wWholly inſenfible: 
whereas, in reality, it cauſed the pendulum 
to deviate 58, from a e e 1 
towards the hill kx. : ALLE 07 390% 

And 
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the diſtance of the parallels, by 116 3 which was to be 


attributed: 
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And it therefore ſhews, that the aitra@ton 
of the hill, or mountain, was greater, moſt 
obviouſly, on account of the much greater 
nearneſs of its centre of gravity to the pendu- 
lum; in compariſon of the great diſtance of 
the centre of gravity of the earth. 

Inſomuch; that if we will ſuppoſe, with 
Profeſſor Maſtelyne, the interiour parts of the 
earth to be more denſe than the parts near the 
ſurface; and the whole mean denſity of the 
earth to be about double of that at the ſurface ; 
then, the effect of the attraQion of the whole 
maſs of matter in the hill, at the hort diſtance 
of its centre of gravity from the pendulum, 
will nearly correſpond with the effect of the 
attraction of the whole maſs of the earth, at 
the great diſtance of its centre from the pen- 
dulum, in the inverſe ratio of the ſquares of 
thoſe diſtances. 

This reaſoning, and this conclafion 1 is un- 
doubtedly moſt philoſophically true; upon the 
ſuppoſition of the globe of the earth being one 
folid maſs, whoſe mean denſity is only double 
that near the ſurface; or double that of the 


attributed to the ſum of the two contrary attractiont, on the 
«different ſides of the hill, NS Trani. Vol. LXV. 


p-. 331. | 
- matter 
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matter whereof the mountain is compoſed. — 
But our reaſoning will be juſt as philoſophi- 
cally true; and will hold good juſt as well 
if we ſuppoſe the earth to be formed of ſuch 
a mere hollow ſhell, as has been already men» 
rioned in theſe pages, only having the interi- 
our parts of that ſhell; as at (f g h k l,) PL V. 
of much greater denſeneſe, than the double of 
the denſengſi of the earth at the ſurface. 
Even Profeſſor Maſkelyne himſelf, is under 
a neceſſity of ſuppeoſing the interiour parts of the 
earth to be, ſomewhere or other, more denſe than 
the parts near the ſurface.—And indeed, if the 
folid part of the earth be a mere ſbeil, it will fol- 
low, from the combined effects of the three 
powers of gravitation; attraction of ecoheſion, 
and centrifugal force, that the parts, ſome- 
where in the intermediate ſpace between the 
concave inner ſurface, and the convex out- 
ward ſurface of ſuch ſnell, muſt truly be 
va/ily more compreſſed, than the parts at, or 
near either ſurface; and therefore vaſly mare 
denſe. — And ſach a denfity, beyond that 
mentioned by the Profeſſor, of the interiour 
parts of the earth, /o ſituated; will account for 
the exact proportion of the deviation of the 
pendulum from the perpendicular, towards 
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the mountain, in conſequence of the attrac- 
tion of the mountain, and the nearneſs of its 
centre of gravity, not only as well, but even 
much more eaſily, than the idea of the whole 
earth being a ſolid ſphere. 

For, if the ſolid part of the earth be i a mere 
ſhell although indeed for any great diſ- 
ances, as for inſtance that of the moon, the 
diſtance. of the earth's centre of gravity muſt 
be computed from the centre of ſuch ſhell, 
(that is, from the real centre of the earth, )— 
yet, for any very near diſtances, (as the por- 
tion of the ſhell next adjoining thereunto muſt 
have ſo much a greater power of attraction, 
than the parts of the ſhell on the oppoſite ſide 
of the globe, ) the computation mult be, as 10 
its poser of ating, not from the centre of the 
earth, but only from the centre of gravity of 
that portion of the ſhell which alone acts more 
immediately upon any maſs of matter at ſuch 
wearer diſtance... 

And therefore ; ;—whereas the effe of the 
attraction of the mountain to that of the 
earth, as obſerved by experiment, would cor- 
reſpond, with the inverſe proportion of the 
{ſquares of the diſtances of the centre of gra- 
ä * of the mountain, and of that of the 
earth ;— 
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earth; the whole earth were ſolid, and the 
interiour parts only about DOUBLE the denſity of 
thoſe near the ſurface: —that effect of the attrac- 
tion of the mountain in compariſon of the at- 
traction of earth, as obſerved by experiment, 
will correſpond juſt as well, with the inverſe 
proportion of the ſquares of the diſtances of the 
centre of gravity of the mountain, and of that 
of the portion of the ſhell more immediately 
under the pendulum ;—if the earih be in 
reality an hollow ſhell, but only the inner parts 
of that bell of fill GREATER DENSITY than 
the double of the parts near the ſurface. 

For, ſuppoſing the centre of gravity of the 
mountain to be juſt under the letter (m) ; 
and the centre of gravity of the pendu- 
lum to be in the middle of the weight (p), 
when firſt hanging quite perpendicularly at 
reſt, then, inſtead of the proportion of the diſ- 
tances being as (p m) to (pc), it would only be 


as (pm) to (p q; or (p r), or to ſome ſuch leſs 


diſtance ;—and therefore the attraction of the 
hill would be to that of the earth, not 
inverſely as the ſquare of (pm) to the ſquare 
of (pc), but inverſely as the ſquare of (pm) 
to the ſquare of (p q), or (pr), or ſome ſuch 
leſs intermediate diſtance. — 
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And this leſſer proportion, would produce 
_ Juſt the ſame effect upon the pendulum, as 
the greater proportion of the ſquare of (p m) 
to the ſquare of (p c), if we do but conceive 
the denſity of the inner ſubſtance of the por- 
tion of the ſhell (fg), under the pendulum, to 
be, in a certain degree, greater than double the 
denſity of the parts near the ſurface. 

And, in truth, the conceiving the ſolid part 
of the earth to be a mere ſhell, will even ac- 
count for the reſult of the experiment at 
Schehallien even much more eaſily than the 
conceiving the whole globe of the earth to be 
ſolid. For though the effect of the attraction 
of the whole maſs of matter in the mountain, 
upon the pendulum, be to the effect of that of 
the earth, (or rather to that of he portion of 
the ſhell, which acts principally upon the 
pendulum, only as the ſquare of (p q) or (p r) 
to the ſquare of (p m); yet, as the quantity 
of matter in the mountain will bear ſo much 
a greater proportion to the quan/ity of mat- 
ter in that part of the ſhell which alone can 
act with any conſiderable effect upon the pen- 
dulum, it might be ſufficient to cauſe the de- 
viation from a perpendicular, mentioned in 
the experiment, even if the denſity of the 
| inner 


( 


inner part of the ſubſtance of the ſhell were 
not to be very much greater than the double of 
the mean denſity of the earth near the ſur- 
face. 

Whilſt, in all inſtances, the denſer the in- 
teriour ſubſtance of the ſhell really is, the 
ſhorter will be the diſtance (pr) or (p q) of 
the centre of gravity of that portion of it, 
which could alone act with conſiderable effect 
either upon the pendulum, or upon any maſs 
ſuſpended at ſmall diſtances from the ſur- 
face *, 

And hence in reality will ariſe, ſtill further, 
another important conſequence the perfect 
correſpondency of which with certain well- 


It may further be obſerved that if the ſolid part 
of our Globe of Earth, be indeed a mere ſbell; — whatever 
be its denſity, it will not contain ſo much matter as a ſolid 
globe of the ſame diameter might do; - and thence it will 
follow, that the quantity of matter in the hill, will really 
bear a greater proportion, even to the quantity of matter in 
the whole earth, than it was concluded to do, when the 
calculation was made, as conceiving the whole globe to be 
ſolid ;—and therefore, even on that account alone, the 
concluſions in theſe pages, concerning the vaſt interiour 
hollow cavity within.the earth, would better agree with 
the phænomena obſerved, in making the celebrated experi- 
ment on Schehallien, than the taking it for granted that 
the whole globe is ſolid, 0 
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known natural phznomena, ſeems to prove 
poſitively that the earth is only a mere ſbell.— 
and that conſequence is, that very Large 
Birds will be enabled to fly with more eaſe 
to themſelves in the higher parts of our at- 
moſphere, than in thoſe nearer to the ſur- 
face of the earth. 5 
For; if our globe of earth be indeed a mere 
Hell, —then, conſiſtently with the preceding 
obſervations, although it be true, that at any 
immenſe diſtance (like that of the Sun, or 
even of the Moon), its effect, in reſpect to 
attrafion or gravitation, muſt be computed, 
inverſely as the ſquares of the diſtances 
from its centre; yet, at any very near diſtances 
from the ſurface, the fir/t rapid diminutions of 
gravity muſt be computed,/not from a compa- 
riſon of the diſtance of thoſe points of diſ- 
tance from the centre of the earth ; but from 
a compariſon of their diſtances from the centre 
of gravity of the neareſt portion of /he ſhell :— 
As at (d) or (b) they muſt be computed, not 
from the compariſon of the ſquares of (c d) 
and (cb) inverſely ; but from the compariſon 
| of the ſquares of (s d) and (s p) inverſely :— 
or at moſt of (t d) and of (t b] inverſely ;— 
ſuppoſing the centre of gravity of the part 
Fa - th * 
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of the ſhell (If) or (k If p) to be at (s) or at 
(t) ;—and therefore the gravitation of bodies, 
on their aſcending up into the air, from the 
ſurface, towards (L) or towards (D), will at 
firſt diminiſh much more rapidly than we have 
been at all accuſtomed to be aware of: - per- 
haps even more rapidly than the denſity of the 
air decreaſes; though afterwards, at greater 
diſtances, the diminution will be gradually leſs 
and leſs rapid, till it coincides nearly with the 
ſquares of the inverſe diſtances from the earth's 
centre. 

This confideration, perhaps, may account 
ſomewhat, for the more eaſy aſcent, beyond 
all that was conjectured, of air balloons ;—and 
it certainly will account for the well-known 
circumſtance ſtill more ſtriking ;—which is, 
that tbe largeſi "birds, as for inſtance, the Wi/d 
Gooſe ; the Buſtard; the Eagle; the Vultur ; 
—and the immenſe Condor of America, are 
ever found to chooſe to fly the higheſt of any 
birds ; and even quite out of ſight. 

If the gravitation of their vaſt ponderous 
bodies, diminiſhed only inverſely as the ſquares 
of their diſtances from the centre of the-earth ; 
the diminution, at any height they could ever 


reach, would becomparatively /o /mall,that they 
would 
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would nnqueftionably find more eaſe in flying 
in a lower, and in a denſer atmoſphere, better 
able, from its den/ity, to ſupport them. But if 
the diminution of the gravitation of their bo- 
dies, be in fact in a much more rapid degree; 
as in the proportion of the {ſquares inverſely 
of (sd) to (s b); or of (td) to (t b); then 
they may find ſo much eaſe, from the diminu- 
tion of their weight, in the higher regions ; 
that they may float with much leſs trouble, 
and leſs exertion of their wings, in thoſe 
higher parts of the atmoſphere, at (b) than 
in the region below at (d). 

And, if this were not the caſe; it is the 
greateſt paradox in nature, why a Wild 
Gooſe,—or an Eagle, —or a Condor *, ſhould 
fly higher than a Tom Tit,—or a Sparrow ;— 
or even ſo high, | 

But if the earth be indeed a mere /bel! ;— 
if it be indeed, as the Holy Pſalmiſt expreſſes 
it, ſpread out above the waters, and founded 
upon the floods Þ ;—then in this flying of theſe 

* This bird is ſo large, that it will ſeize and fly away 
with lambs, and will knock down a man with a ſtroke of 
its wing; yet it ſoars from the higheſt mountains quite 
out of ſight.—It is deſcribed by Don Antonio d'Ulloa, 
Vol. I. chap. viii. p. 475. 

+ Pſalm cxxxvi. ver. 6, - #Þ+ Pſalm xxiv, ver. 2. 


ſo 
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ſo great birds, is only a ſtill further manifeſta- 
tion of that great WISDOM, which is fo 
evident in all the works of GOD, 


Now, therefore, we ought, as a concluſion 
to our obſervations, to remark, that this whole 
idea of the ſolid earth being a mere hell, is 
not only ſo conſiſtent, upon philoſophical 
principles, with the operations of thoſe powers 
of gravitation, and attraction, and of centrifu- 
gal force, which THE ALMIGHTY GOD 
hath created, and cauſed to be properties of 
what we call matter ; and ſo conſiſtent with 
theſe natural phenomena juſt mentioned; 
but that it is alſo more perfectly conſiſtent 
even with the preciſe expreſſions in Holy Scrip- 
ture, concerning the formation of the earth, 
than has ever yet been properly adverted to: 
—and more eſpecially with thoſe words of 
the divine P/almift, and of &. Peter. 


Pſalm xxiv. 


Ver. 1. The earth is the Lord 's, and all 
that therein is : the COMPASS of the world, 


and they that dwell therein. 


2. For he hath FOUNDED if upon the ſeas; 
and prepared it UPON THE FLOODS, 


2 Peter, 


6469 


2 Peter, chap. iii. 


Ver. 5. By the Word of God the heavens 
were of old, and the earth ffanding our or 
THE WATER AND IN THE WATER,—( on, 
out of water and in the midft of water.) 


E udalog xa d voaloc, 


For if the earth be in reality a mere /hell, 
with an ocean of waters on its exteriour ſur- 
face, and alſo ſome ocean on its interiour ſur- 
face ; then theſe expreſſions are indeed moſt 
literally and philoſophically true. 

And further ; when we read thoſe ſublime 


words, 
Pſalm xcv. 


Ver. 4. In His hands are all THE CORNERS 
of the earth : and THE STRENGTH of the bills 
. #s His alſo: 

5. The ſea is Hit, —and He made it, — and 
His hands PREPARED the dry land : 


we cannot but be led to think, that there is even 
a philoſophical reference to the mighty work of 
Creation; by which the ſolid ſhell of the earth 
was firſt prepared, and formed out of the cha- 
otic maſs, as by a ſort of cry/tallization ;— 

and 


( 


and then, by the tremendous power of ffire, 
had its exterior ſtrata diſlocated; and reared 
up, ſo as to form iſlands, continents, capes, 
promontories, and headlands; thoſe aſtoniſh- 
ing corners of the earth ;—and ſo as to /et faſt 
the high mountains in their ſtrength ; which 
had been brought forth, only at the appointed 
time, by Him, 
Pſalm lxv. 

Ver. 6. WHO in His firength $8ETTETH 
FAST the mountains: and 1s girded about with 
power. 


Or, as the tranſlation in the Bible has the 
words : 


Ver. 6. WHICH by His ftrength SETTETH 
FAST the mountains (being) girded with power. 


And concerning Whom, the Inſpired Pſalmiſt 


proclaims, 
Pſalm xc. 


Ver. 2. Before the mountains WERE BROUGHT 
FORTH, or ever the earth and the world were 
made: THOU ART GOD FROM EVERLAST= 


ING *. 


There cannot remain a doubt, when we duly attend 
to natural appearances, but that the ſhell of our globe, if 
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It remains now only to ſay ;—that what- 
ever, in this reſpect, and according to all the 
f foregoing 


it. was indeed formed by means of the powers of gravita- 
tion, attraction of coheſion, and centrifugal force, in the 
manner that has been adverted to in theſe reflections, 
muſt Vince have been broken up, in ſome way or other; — 
and as it ſhould ſeem by the force of volcanic, ſubterra- 
neous fires. 

Nor can there hardly remain a doubt, of its having been 
ſo broken up #wice;—once on the third day, or period, of 
the Creation ; to produce high + mountains, and the bed 
of an ocean, in which ales might have their habita- 
tion :—and once again, at the Deluge, to deſtroy, and over- 
whelm the old world; and to produce the preſent Conti- 
nents, 

Yet, (I muſt venture to ſay, it appears to me, from 
the viſible traces that are left of that dread cataſtrophe, ) 
there is reaſon to conclude ſuch breaking up was nei- 
ther in the manner ſuppoſed by that ingenious and 
moſt original writer on theſe ſubjects, Doctor Burnet ; | 
—nor in the manner ſuppoſed by Mr. Whitchurſt ; — and 
much leſs in the manner ſuppoſed by Dr. Woodward, and 
Mr. Catcott :—but in a manner, that is in more perfect 
conformity with ſome moſt ſtriking features remaining 
viſible on the preſent face of our globe; which none 
of thoſe uſeful Enquirers, though ſo curious, ſeem to 
have been at all aware of. 

They reaſoned hypothetically ;z=>but reaſoning, on the 
contrary, analytically, has led me long ſince to form this 
concluſion, 


+ Geneſis, chap. i, ver. 21. 
For 
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foregoing premiſes may be true of this globe 
of our earth ; may probably be true alſo, in a 
degree, 


For near forty years, with unceaſing attention, enqui- 
ries to elucidate this ſubject have been an object of my 
purſuit :—and the firſt intimations of the chain and mode 
of reaſoning which I was led to purſue, and of the ideas 
which led me to it, were ventured by me into the world, 
and were printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
Vol. LVII. for the year 1767, page 443 long before 
Mr, Whitehurſt's book was publiſhed. —Since the printing 
of that paper, I have continually been purſuing the ſub- 
je analytically, both by putting together facts reſulting 
from every obſervation that I had myſelf any opportuni- 
ties to make on natural appearances; and alſo, by col- 
lecting, and arranging facts, from all the accounts I 
could meet with of the moſt intelligent Voyagers, and 
Travellers, and Natural Hiſtorians z—and theſe I ſhould, 
ere this, have communicated to the world ;—endeavour- 
ing to place the concluſions reſulting from the whole in 
the fulleſt and faireſt point of view;—but have been hin- 
dered, by the great expence attending the engraving of 
the numerous drawings, that muſt accompany fuch a kind 
of publication. 

Whether it will ever be in my power, during the ſhort 
remainder of life, if my days be yet prolonged, —to ac- 
compliſh my wiſh of overcoming theſe difficulties ; and of 
publiſhing the materials I have collected, arranged, aud 
written z—or whether any one, coming after me, will 
take the trouble, and care, to make ufe of them ;—or 
whether any more able Enquirer will tread in the ſame 
path, I cannot dare to expect, with any ſanguine hope. 

Iii 2 But 
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degree, of every ofber PLANET, and even of 
the Sun 4/elf. 

The exter/our of every one, is probably a 
manifeſtation either of primæ val, or of re- 
Aected GLORIES of Creation the interiour 
of every one, is probably a wide extended cell 
of utter darkneſs. 

And, therefore, when Dr. Herſchel thus 
expreſſes himſelf * :—Whatever fanciful pocts 


But this I will venture to affirm;—that all the external 
appearances of this our terreſtrial globe, when duly com- 
pared and conſidered, do at once bear united teſtimony to 
the exact truth of the Mſaical account, and alſo ſerve for 
the developement of a c/ue, leading us to apprehend the 
concurring operation of well-known ordained powers of na- 
ture, whereby ſuch mighty change might be effeCted, as 
has turned the ſea into dry land, —has molt probably cauſed, 
conſiſtently with all its phænomena, the wariation of the 
magnetical needle ;—and has ſtamped an everlaſting record 
of HIS Divine Power, Whoſe way is in the ſeat, Whoſe paths 
are in the great waters, and Whoſe fortfleps are not known, 
or rightly adverted to- and Who, according to the words 
of one of the moſt inſpired of all the Sacred Writers,— 
did cover the earth with the deep ("*ACuoos;) as with a gar- 
ment + n did cauſe the waters to fland above the moun- 
Zains (ini Toy 6gewy)—Wiho did cauſe them to go up as high as 
the hills, and down to the wallies beneath ;—even unto the 
Place that was appointed for them. 

#. Philo, Tranſ. for 1795, p. 63. 


+ Pſalm Ixxvii. ver. 19. 1 Pſalm ciy. ver, 6. 8. 
might 
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might ſay, in making the Sun the abode of bleſ- 
fed ſpirits, or angry moralifts deviſe, in pointing 
it out as a fit place for the wicked, it does not ap- 
pear that they had any other foundation for their 
aſſertions than mere opinion and vague ſurmiſe ; 
but now I think myſelf authoriſed, UPON As- 
TRONOMICAL PRINCIPLES, to propoſe the Sun 
as an inbabitable æworld. When he thus ex- 
preſles himſelf, -e may nevertheleſs add,. 
that an inhabitable World it ſeems indeed 
unqueſtionably to be : but yet (from all that 
can be concluded, on aſtronomical, optical, 
or the moſt truly philoſophical principles,) 
under ſuch circumſtances, that (whatever 
analogy it bears to our earth,) it may ſtill be 
the bleſſed abode, of moſt highly bleſſed em- 
bodied Spirits, enjoying its exterior glories ; 
—upon its refulgent orb; - and as poſſibly 
may, at the ſame time, alſo, contain, within its 
concave ſphere, a vaſt abode, where, whatever 
exiſts, is for a time at leaſt deprived of the 
fight of the Paradi/e of God. 

Theſe certainly are not ſubjects on which 
we ought to venture any haſty conjectures; 
— but the analogy may perhaps run through 
the whole univerſe, 

It is by no means needful to connect the 

7 5 idea 
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idea of death, or of frail mortality, with, that 
of an inhabitable world :—as we are aſſured, 
if we pay any regard to the ly Scriptures, 
that man himſelf was not naturally /ubjef to 
death, before the Fall; —or, in other words, 
even when firſt made an inhabitant on earth. 

Though dwelling upon an inhabitable world, 
he was immortal ; till fin brought death into 
the world. | 

Here, however, that aft enemy death, doth as 
yet remain in power ;—and we find two very 
remarkable paſſages, in the Holy Scriptures, 
beſides thoſe already cited, which lead us to 
conclude the interiour part of this globe of earth 
to be a Priſon-houſe ; to which his ſad do- 
minion doth, in ſome inſtances, dreadfully 
lead. 


The one is, 


Iſaiah, chap. xxiv. 


Ver. 22. They hall be gathered together, az 
priſoners are gathered IN THE PIT,—and 
ſhall be ſhut up IN THE PRISON, and after 
many days ſhall they be viſited. 


Or, as it is rendered by the LXX, 
Ver. 


( . 443-7 


Ver. 22. Kai ouvatgow oweyuyny 
ac xijc, XL ATOKNETEDLV eig eU hνĩuQu 
eic de whe, d HYτπ¾·]⁊g üby EVERY ex- 
o £50 RUTAY, 

Ver. 22. And they ſhall gather together the 
congregation of it, (that is the aſſembly of the 
wicked inhabitants of the earth, which the 
Prophet had mentioned in the former verſes,) 
and ſhall ſbut them up 1N A STRONG HOLD, 
and in a priſon : after many ages there ſhall be 
a viſitation of them, 

The other paſſage is, 


Amos, chap. ix. 

Ver. 2. Ea xaopuywory* eig ade, 
Exalley 1 Xeię h dανπτ ATE cg v ER 
avabuoiy ag TOY Be, exarley KOTKEW 
c. 

Ver. 2. Though they DIG DOWN into hell, 
thence ſhall my hand pluck them ;—and though 


they climb up to heaven, thence will I drag them 
down. | 
* Concerning the decided meaning of the præpoſition 


da thus uſed, ſee Vigerus de Idiotifmis, p. 566. 
+ The Vatican copy has zartaxgubuoi, | 
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No. XIV. 
A NOTE 
CONCERNING 


MAN's CONSISTING 


DP 


SOUL, AND BODY, and SPIRIT: 


REFERRING TO 
Vol. II. p. 320, in the Octavo Edition; 
AND TO 


P. 545, in the Quarto Edition. 


Is further confirmation of ' what has been 
remarked, concerning the three-fold diftinc= 
tion, ſo obviouſly pointed out, in many paſ- 
ſages of Holy Scripture, in deſcribing the 
nature of man's exiſtence z—and concerning 
the peculiarly appropriate uſes of the words 
eU, and. Nu, it may be added; that thoſe 
who have ever been acknowledged the moſt 
learned, and moſt inſpired Sacred writers 
.amongſt the Jews, and alſo St, Paul, who 

ENCES © - 0 
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had been brought up at the fect of Gamne 
liel , before be became the choſen, | Holy 
Apoſtle, ſeem to have adhered to this dif- 
tinction, the moſt accurately, 

Thus we read theſe remarkable words in 
the Book of Baruch, as fendered in the Sep- 
tuagint. | 

Chap. ii. ver. 17. 

Ver. 17. "AvoiZov, Kigis, T3; D 
nog gov, xa) lde, OT OUN, of. TEA VEWTE, e 
TW dn, WY SA n 70 VELA RUTWY, A 
765 u ar 0oazo d rot 
,v To Kvęig. 


Open, O Lord, thine eyes, and 2 — 
becauſe thoſe who are dead in the grave, (or in 
Ladet whoſe SPIRIT is taken from their bow- 
els, will not give glory and righteouſneſs (or 
acknowledgement of juſtification) to The Lord. 


And here it may be obferved the word 
carefully uſed is @ywpa, and not Jun 
but in the very next verſe the word qu is 
as carefully uſed. 


Acts, chap. xxii. ver. 3. 
+ Acts, chap. xxii. ver. 14; Romans, chap. i. ver. 1; 
Galatians, chap. i. ver. 1. 


Ver. 18, 


( 


Ver. 18. n n wwyyh 1 àuννEsn e 
To ute D, d Calif xunlev xl d 
vou, v ò S RAM Ob EXAELITOVTEC, v 
9 WxH 1 Wevwon, duaouory d o, 5 
Oxaogumny, Kugte, 

Ver. 18. But the Soul that is vex:d, moſt 
exceedingly, which goeth flooping and feeble, 
and the eyes that are failing, and the SOUL 
ꝛohich hungert, will give glory to Thee, and 
righteouſneſs, O Lord ! 


And in the I zſdom of Solomon, according 
to the Verſion of the Seventy, a careful diſ- 
tinction is again made, between e and 
Tov. 

Chap. 1 5. 
Ver. 11. "Or: nyvonouv Toy v ααενντ 
LT, NAT TW EUTVEUTRITR UUTW uy nv 
nee EY, xα EUPUTHIORITR WVEUUR Lo. 


7 ICY. 


Ver. 11. Becauſe he was heedleſs of Him 
who made him, and who inſpired (or breathed 
into HIM) AN OPERATING SOUL ; and im- 
planted in him (or endete bim with, a 


LIVING SPIRIT. 
This 


( 428 ) 


This tranſlation is cautiouſly made as cloſe 
as poſſible ;—and whoever attends carefully 
to what is ſaid by H. Stephens *, concerning 
Exe, and 'Exgurey», will plainly perceive, 
that ?utvoroarrz refers to ſomething, origi- 
nally extraneous, and foreign, inſerted or im- 
Planted into another ;—and conveys quite a 
different idea from *urrivoarra;— where an 
idea is rather-conveyedof one thing being made 
actually, and moſt completely, a partof another. 

And this diſtinction is cloſely adhered to, and 
followed up, in the ſame Chapter of the Wil- 
dom of Solomon, ver. 16; where, ſpeaking 
with juſt deteſtation of idols, the divine au- 
thor ſays : 


Ver. 16. "AvIpwrog dp Sroνj e - 
rec, xai T0 HW 1—2lͤ lde Gednveiouiyog ETAROEY 
QUTEC. | 5 

Ver. 16. For man made them, and he that 
BORROWED Hts 0w0n SPIRIT hond them. 


So again in the ſame excellent Book: 
Chap. 16. | 
Ver. 14. "AvIfwnoe & dv , 


Tom. iv. p. 287 & 298. * 
”7 


( 429 ) 
T1 xνœ ates. E&:M00y d av-uun Bt 
dag pipe, 89s avanues U WHPHIN- 
Oheicay. 


Ver. 14. A man indeed killeth through his 
malice ; and the SPIRIT GONE FORTH return- 
eth not; neither doth the Soul that is received 


up return again, (or become ſubject again to a 
ſolution in the body.) 


The words in the latter part of this verſe, 
when cloſely tranſlated, are very remarkable ; 
for areAvz, literally, conveys almoſt. a che- 
mical idea; being compounded of n and 
d; and ſignifying properly the $0LUT1ON 
AGAIN of one thing in another, or with an- 
other, 

And they remind us of the words of the 
prayer of Elijab; and of what is ſaid con- 
cerning his railing the widow's ſon to life. 


1 Kings, chap. xvii. 

Ver. 21. Kai eren. Kite 0 Occ pou, 
eric api dn 1 lux) Ts Taudapiou e - 
T8 Hg . 

Ver. 22. Kai ieee Kipicg & g 

H). 


( 439 ) 
Ha. Kal @xecpapn 1 xn Ts Wade- 
plov Tp3g EYHATOY RUTB, x ne. 
Ver. 21. And be ſaid, O LORD MY. 
GOD, 7 pray Thee, let this child's you return 


into him again. 


Ver. 22. And the Lord beard the voice of 
Elijah, and the foul of the child returned again 
INTO HIS infide, and be lived. 


The Soul Jun is ſometimes ſpoken of, as 
if it might either live, or dic ;—but not ſo 7he 
Spirit, for it is only ſpoken of as preſent, or 
| departed, and gone away. 

Thus we read concerning Yep Ul > they 
in the Book of Pſalms: 


2 Phalm hair. 
ver. 33. mie Toy: Seon, xa C- 
| GET i pux\ dhͤs. 


Ver. 33. Seek ** offer * and your SOUL 
1 & 4 4 


Andin a St TR . Goſpel: 


Chop. x. 
Ver. 28. Kat uñ Sobnbre and Tay / 
UN OKTEVOVTWY 


69 
AN OKTELVOYTHWY T0 ααν, THY d uy un 
 Ouvaperwy α ,) Poentyre 05 parkoy 
Toy duvagevoy % e Tur ATINETAU 
e yen. 

Ver. 28. And fear not them which kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul :—but 


-rather fear Hi who is able to DESTROY both 


Whilſt, concerning * the Spirit, we 
read in Eecleſiaſticus: : | 


Chap. xxxviii. 
Ver. 23. Ex avazavoa vexps ar 
To pYnpoguvey Rue, 
Kal wapaxnifnr: é autw Ey 
£Z00W Wveuuaro; d. 
Ver. 23. On the reſting of the dead, let bis 
remembrance reſt ; 
And be comforted for bim, on the 
GOING AWAY OF HIS SPIRIT. 


And, if we do but adhere to a cloſe literal 
tranſlation; in St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Corin- 
thians, we have the diſtindion preſerved in 
the niceſt, and moſt emphatical manner; 

L11 -where 


0 432 ) 
where the Apoſtle is deſcribing the difference 
between the two characters, in which either 


the animal ſoul, or the ſpiritual mind is moſt 
prevalent, 


1 Corinthians, chap. ii. 

Ver, 14. Puyiroc OE 22 3 05- 
Xda r Tov IE % Ts O52" Wupie: 
Yap uTH Sg, va 8 OUYATRL ννννν,. r 
WVELUATINUG debt. 

Ver. 15. O d . E ede dv 
uy" TavTH, uo ds d Sey avaxpie 
vet. 

Ver. 14. But the SOULISH MAN Lats 
not the things of the Spirit of God ;—for they 
bre. fooliſhneſs to him, and cannot be known by 
him, — becauſe they are ſpiritually di fcerned. 

Ver. 15, But the '$PIRITUAL MAN di 
cerneth indecd all things.; yet be himſe If (as. 


duch) 25 ce be lebe) of 10 
matt. | | 


And we have the . peculiar character of the 


8 Animal Soul pointed out in the Book of Ec- 


cleſiaſticus, in a manner very much corre- 
tponding with thoſe words of the Holy 
Apoſtle 


( 433 ) 


Apoſtle ia his Epiſtle to the Romans, 
ch. vili. ver. 13. 


If ye live after the fleſh, ye ſhall die. 


The words of Ecclefiafticus are, according 
to our tranſlation: 


Chap. xvii. ver. 31. 
If thou giveſt thy foul the defires that pleaſe 
ber, ſhe will make thee a laughing iocl to thine 
enemies that malign thee. 


And, in the Greek, the diſtinction of the 
animal foul from the ſpirit ſeems clearly to be 
pointed out, in full conſiſtency with the re- 

-marks that have been here made. 


Eay yopnynons Th Wwxn 08 Evdouiay 


entlupins, | 
Tome ce enixagpe Tu sx 08. 
1f thou affordeſt to thy ANIMAL $OUL the 
gratification of its deſire, 
Jt. will make - thee a laughing-ſtock to thine 


enemies. 2 


And we have, beſides theſe, the following 


Arong inſtances of the diſtinction. 
SLES Ezekiel, 


— 


- 
— 
SW — > 


— 


— — —lzʒ: —L—— 
— 
2 —— - — 


— 


nv + — 
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Ezekiel, chap. xvili. 

Ver. 4. TIzoz d wuyci fc egy; 
A 2 0 e 9 8 
ay Tpomoy 1 Wuyn TE WaTpog, org % 1 
WuxH rd Us, sh,] £1" N U%1. 11 AR 

Tavsoa, ory ondayurai, 
Ver. 4. All Souls are mine, in the ſame 
manner THE SOUL of the father, and ſo alſo 


THE SOUL of the fon are mine :—THE SOUL 
that finneth it ſhall die. 


Ver. 27. Kal e To anocenai j 
ad vie Sana auTs je eroinoey, 4 8 
woion vet 2 M ˖,HU u, Frog Thy 
Px abr su. 


Ver. 27. And when the wicked man turneth 
rom his wickedneſs which he hath committed, 
and doth (according to ) judgement and righ- 
leonſueſe, he hath preferved nis Sur. 


Hebrew 85 chap. vi. 
Ver. 19. Hy «g ayxvgay Nolte ric 
* ETPRAN He Y Ge. 


Ver. 19, Which ue have as an ey 
THE SOUL. both ſure and firm. 


. 


C 1435 Y 


Hebrews, chap. iv. 
Ver. 12. Zuv ae 0 Ab T& Ocov,, 
Y EV&eyNC, % Tofuwreeog UTEg WATRY i 
X1gay diE“, A du,’ e Axpt je. 
pz wuxng Te H WVELUARTC, 
Ver. 12. For the Word of God is animated, 
and energetic, and ſharper than any two-edged 
ſword ; and piercing even to the dividing aſun- 
der both OF SOUL AND SPIRIT, 


2 Corinthians, chap. vii. 

Ver. 1. Tab ſac Guy £yovreg TH; endy- 
[eniag, ayannrii, xalagioupey £auT3; ane 
TAuToG proAVTUE ονExua WVELPATOC, 
ETITEABVTE, KY LWTUMNY: E S Oe. 

Ver. 1. Having therefore theſe promiſes, O 
ye who have received fuch kind good will, let 
us purify ourſelves from all defilement of fleſb- 


AND' SPIRIT, perfeting holineſs IN THE 
FEAR OF GOD. 


Epheſians, chap. vi. 

Ver. 18. A Tang Teens x0 
denaswg Weogeuyopever £ Waylt x1 5 
Wveuuars. © | 

Ver, 18. 


( 456 ) 
Ver. 18. Praying with all prayer and ſup- 
plication on every opportunity IN SPIRIT *. 


1 John, chap. iv. 
Ver. 2. Ila Tyvua 3 cuonoya IH- 
' EOTYN XPIETON E57 THEME ENNAUITTR, Ex 
TO SEO T es. 

Ver. 3. Kai Way Tv=uuc 0 un 040 
Aya TON IHZCG TN XPIETON SN 
oaert mulota, x TOY OEO TY BK Sg. 

Ver. 2. EvxRT SPIRIT that confef}eth 
JESUS % be THE CHRIST COME IN 


THE FLESH, is of God. 

Ver. 3. And EVERY SPIRIT that doth nof 
confeſs JESUS as THE CHRIST COME IN 
THE FLESH, is not of God, 


Adds, chap. vii. 
Ver. 59. KT PIE IHZO T, dE. 79 
ye . 
Ver. 59. LORD JESUS, receive My Spi- 


AIT! 


# The words are not i» 76 Tlyduar:, in the Spirit, ac- 
cording to our tranſlation in the Teſtament. 


8 2 Timothy, 


(137 


2 Timothy, chap. iv. 

Ver. 22. 0 KYPIOE IH ZSO TE 
XPIS TO Herd T8 WyeUparo; od · 1 dei 
ne uuw. Au. 

Ver. 22. THE LORD JESUS CHRIST 
be with YOUR SPIRIT, —MKind favour be with 


you, AMEN, 
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N. B.—Of the Figures annexed, the Firſt Column refers to the 


Octavo Volumes, and the Second Column refers 


Volumes, 


A, 


AON rod budding * is 
ABRAHAM z — the promiſe to him, im- 
- plied a Bleſſing finally to all man- 
Ag | >! po » ;o 5 6 ee ES 


Abyſs a cavity without bottom, diſtin- 
guiſhed, by the Evangeliſts, from the 
GWG % 

Abyſſes ; — other abyſſes, beſides that 
within our earth ' oo + ©: oo 

Adam, the declared founder of Science, 


and of ſound Philoſophy . . . . 


Addiſon, —his ſublime idea of Eternity 
Adrian. — The ſecond Emblematical 
Seal, properly confined to his Reign 


Miction.—A great ſtate of affliction, 
and diſturbance, to be in the world, 


juſt before the ſecond coming of 
OUR Lor 


Octavo. 
S. 280 


I. 456 
463 


II. 392 


II. 408 


to the Qyarto 


GENERAL INDEX. 


Aion, though ſo often taken to mean 
World, has in reality a very different 
meaning from x49uo;, which is alſo 
tranſlated World 


Alon, does not mean eternal * . . 


Aionian endurance, or continuance, does 
not always mean everlaſiung . . . 

Aion, and Aions, words of very different 
preciſe import . »- - » » > +» 

+ Arons,—appointed ſtates, made (or pre- 


pared) by THE SON OF GOD,—- 


Our Lord * * . . . o o . 


Aa, itſelf rendered folid lud 


An; the band, and means of conſoli- 


dating all other bodies 


Airs, ſeven . 

All ;=a word that does not imply abſo- 
lute univerſality . . « '» « » 

Aims deeds, —of high importance to all 


. * * . * - * * 
# 


Alms deeds5—not to have too high a 


value ſet upon them 
Ananias and Sapphira; —obſervations on 
a paſſage in the Hiſtory concerning 
them "I : . . . 4 0 . 


[Oe : 


359 


GENERAL INDEX. 


Anarchy. A ſtate of anarchy, and con- 
fuſion, to take place juſt before the 
ſecond Coming of OUR LORD 


AxGEL.—Reaſons for the ſuggeſtion, 
that Elias, and John the Baptiſt, might 
be one and the ſame Angel 


ANGELs. One obvious reaſon why Holy 
Miniſtering Spirits are ſo denomi- 


— „ KS: 
Axckls. Reaſons, from Holy Scrip- 


ture, for conſidering them as having 
Keal Bodies of ſome kind 
ANGELs,—who left their ſuperintend- 
ency, and properrank , . , . . 
ANGELs, have deſcended, and appeared, 
viſibly on earth . , . . 


AXGELs, have often appeared on earth, 
as ers 4 a AS 


ANGELs.,—An examination of the vari- 
ous paſſages in the Holy Scriptures in 
which the word Ayſzacg is at all uſed 


AXGELs, may poſſibly have been dwell- 
ers on earth, in ſome inſtances . , 
AxckLe, have ate and drank, on earth 


OQavo, 


I. 383 


399 | 


403 
407 
428 


I, 275 
288 


I. 236 


I. 121 
I. 181 
I. 222 


I. 337 
357 
359 


I. 237 
253 


I. 297 
I. 336 
362 


366 


153 


GENERAL INDEX. 


AnGeLs,—ſpeQators of our actions. 
ANGELs, Their power to be preſent 
with us, either viſibly, or inviſibly 
Angels, to be the immediate inſtruments, 

and agents, in the great work of the 
Reſurrection, and of gathering the 
Servants of God . . . . +» . 
Animal life, deſcribed by the ſame word 
a 


Animal liſe, does not depart from a 


body always immediately on the 
ſtroke of death. . , . . . . 


Animals, of ſome kinds, not in the Ark 


with Noah V 
Animated beings, exiſting under the 
earth Cv vv 7 2M os "6 » 


Animal Soul ; diſtinguiſhed in Holy | 


Scripture from Man's Spirit 


Antichriſt. The original idea of- that 
„„ d 
Antipedes, poſſibly within FW mel of 
cc 


Appearance, poſſibly, of central globe, 
or orb, of darkneſs, at the centre of 
W REL 

Appearances of emanations of light, and 
colours, in angelic bodies 


: Frabs ; their continued freedom from 
the Turkiſh yoke, foretold by Daniel 


9--. 


Octavo. 
I. 356 


I. 355 


I. 408 
II. 305 

310 
II, 312 
8. 103 


II. 383 
385 


S. 424 
S. 430 


I. 205 


II. 358 
S. 403 
S. 421 


II. 359 


L. 35 
45 


II. 267 


237 


310 


Archetype. 


GENERAL INDEX. 


Archetypes,in Heaven, of things on 
earth 8 1 3 48 


Armageddon, ſignifies confuſion, and a 
ſtate of ſlaughter . . . . . . 
Arrangement of Emblematical Seals, 
Trumpets, and Vials . . . . 
Ass, of Tin, heavier than Tin itſelf. 
Aftronomy,—a ſcience known to the firſt 
Patriarchs . . « . 
Atheiſm ; its origin from three diſtin 
ͤà—— T2 


Arbeiſtical DofArines, foretold to be the 
cauſe of the confuſion, and Oy 
in the laſt days . . 

Attraftion of Cobęſion; its effeQtsi in 1 
ing a ſpherical globe 

Aitractiont, ſeven . . + 

B. 

' Balaam's aſs ſpeaking - « 0 

Barrier, between the Eaſt and ih 
Weſt, taken away under the ſixth 
Vil © » 4 . 8 

Beans, prohibited by ENS (5 

Berkeley, Biſhop, his concluſions as 
equally reconcileable with what has 
been ſaid in this Book, as is the re- 
ceived opinion of the real exiſtence 
of matter... -' © «©, *« . i 

Birds ;—the largeſt are ever found to 
fly higheſt. = A concluſion from 
thence *;p Þi > o, »-4. ona 


Octavo. | Quto. 

I. 131 84 
176 113 

8. 354 | 8.354 
8. 327 | S. 327 
I. 166 106 
S. 40 |S. 40 
II. 175 449 
II. 174 449 
8. 391 | S, 391 
8. 213 | 5, 213 
8. 245 | S. 245 
II. 168 445 
IL. 314 $4L 
& [229 5 82 
S. 411 [S. 411 


BLESSING, 


GENERAL INDEX; 


BLES8ING. — Goſpel! Bleſſing, — or Good 1 
News from Heaven, — more extenfive * | 
than has been readily apprehended .. I. 443 297 
Blaad.— A remarkable poſſible inferenee, 5 
concerning Our Lord's ſhedding His | 
moſt precious Blood on the Croſs . I. 325 277 
Blood. The Life in the Blood . . I. 325 217 
Bopies, really exiſting z — and real 81 
Things—and Subſtances, are inti- i 
mated in Holy Scripture, as being * 
to exiſt in the future World . I. 119 76 
ble id Fig 124 N 80 
| 2 5 127 8 
Bottomleſs Pit — words not without a 
philoſophical meaning II. 109 5 7 
| 3581 57! 
Burning. — The eſcaping, or letting 
looſe, of the fixed elementary fluid of 
T. PR ERR A "OS 
Cain a ſign given to him,—not a mark 0 
e upon bim . - - © - 8. 898. 89 
Cain ;—other perſons. dwelling with 
him, beſides deſcendants of Adam . 8. 918. 91 
| 8. 938. 93 
Calcining, increaſes the ſpecific weight 
of beds „I. 265 1c6 
Cavity, within the earth .. . , . II. 355 569 
Cenſures, —beſtowed on Biſhop Lloyd, 
and on other Commentators, moſt 
undeſerved, and injurious. . II. 236 489 
. Centrifugal 
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Ml 


Centrifugal Force Ats effects in form- 
ing a ſpherical Glotcteee 
Chain of Creation ;—its wondrous and 
uniform gradation in all parts 


Changes; indications, on the face of the 


earth, of ſeveral having taken place in 
its inward conſtruction, at various 
periods n 
Chriſtians, noderfianiiag the ſign given 
by Our Lord, eſcaped out of Jeruſalem. 
Chriſtian Faith ; —the faith of m. 
and the Prophets 
Chronelogical,— Apocalyptic, Periods, and N 
their ſynchro nim PA 
Churches, -only ſeven named in the * 
% / ENCES 
Climate, —not ſuſſicient to account for 
the various caſts, and ſpecies of man- 
I1ͤĩ — 


Clue, leading to the Interpretation of the 
Emblems, in the Book of Revelations. 

Cold, produced by evaporation, and 
increaſed by the Sun's rays . . . 


Colours: their affinity to ſounds , , |} 


Colours, and all the combinations of 
them, which we have by reflected 
light on earth, probably exiſt origi- 
nally as different colours, vith all their 
ſeveral combinations, in the un 


_— 
TER. 
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Colours, probably exiſting moſt diſtinctiy 
on the ſurface of the body of the Sun 
BEE. ͤ „„ ef tet. 

Glours, might be reduced to three . 

Cult, taken by the Diſciples of Our 
Bleſſed Lord, by the . of 


the owner . 8. 3248. 324 


Cametr, may be heated, by the Sum 8 


rays, in the degree Sir Iſaae Newton 
ſuppoſes; though the rays of the 
Sun have no heat in themſelves 
Comet ;—prophetical expreſſions relat- 
ing to ſome ſtate of the earth here- 
after, ſuch as might be applicable to 
SE A „„ „„ 


Confuſion. —State of Confuſion to take 


place in the latter days 0 BE ow 


Conqueſt. No period, or age, of which 


Conqueſt was the preciſe character- 
iftick except that of Trajan r 


Conſtantinopie, agrees with Daniel's de- 


ſcription of a ſacred Fg in 


the midſt of the ſeas -. 2 0 


Conſtruction 'of the Earth it agrees 


minutely with the expreſſions in 


Scripture . ./'. « +» +» «+» +, 
Creation. The Mofaical Account of it, 


perfectly conſiſtent, with all, (even 


the lateſt) diſcoveries of Philoſophy 
kur g 


Octavo. Quarts, 
I. 73 47 
8. 216 | S. 216 
I. 130 83 

II. 344 | g6r 

351 $566 
, 

II. 175 | 449 
179 452 
18t| 453 
186 457 
192 461 

| 

Il. 56 372 
reel 

IL 250 512 

; 

. 
1L 361 | $573 
p 
I. 199 127 


Culti 1 
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Cultivation appointed even in Para- 


r ao 


Cultivation ; — all Cultivation derived 


OH, MEET ͤ 
D. 
Damnation not always implied in 


words tranſlated damnation , . . 


Danger ;—of unexpected kinds hereaf- 
ter, from dangerous connections in, 


this life „% M 4. SS . . 348 | 


Danger of failing at laſt, even to the 
beſt Chriſtiannss « «+ 


Daniel; in the Lion's en 


Darkening of the Seat of Corruption of 
the Church, under the 5th Vial . 
Daughters of Men, not the daughters 
of Am. . EI 
Day the original mode of. beginning it 


Day ;—Each Day of the Creation, 


mentioned in Holy Scripture, was 
perhaps a Day of Celebration 
Day ;—What ſpace of time a great 


prophetical Day ſeems. to indicate, 


in the Book of Revelations . . . 
Day of Judgment ;-a long Day or Pe- 


o 
„ 2 0 & 
0 EO 
* . 


Day—the real great Third Day «+ 


Octavo. Quarto, 
I. 197 126 
S. 166 | S. 166 
II. 287 523 
291 525 
8. 144 | S. 144 
365 
8. 153 8. 153 
8. 264 | S. 264 
II. 164 442 
8. 988. 98 
8. 2268. 225 
5 n 
M4 4 
1. 179 114 
| | 
IT. 8x | 388 
I. 372 | 249 
494 271 
412 276 
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1 . '&" 


Doye' of tur Lord's being ini the grove, 


conſidered as being emblematical .- 
Days, of the Week, and Month, made 


to coincide - .- 3 


Days, of Iſrael's ind” in Lavoe, 
emblematical . . T5 : 
DEATH. The ſecond death poſſible to 
be eſcaped, even by thoſe who ſhall 
not have attained eternal Life in the 
b 
Degrees ;—different degrees of bliſs, 
and of advantage, at the Reſurrec- 
„„ % „„ 


Deluge Reaſons for believing ſome 
beings to have been preſerved from 
it, who were not in the AK þ + 

Deluge. Deſcendants of perſons men- 
tioned in x7 HY who were not in 
the Ax. 

Dango A of ſome Condufions - 
| that have been formed, with _— 
to it 25 

Dey ties, of the * with 
that of the unn Y 

Denſity of the earth not n 0 


* 20 . #S * * * 


Cur . * . * 


Diario foom for it „ 
Dghtruftion of a very lawleſs race of 
deings to take place, juſt on the ſe- 
cond coming of Ounx Lord , + 
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Diamond ;—an inflammable ſubſtance 

Diuiſion of a Circle into 360 SA 
why preferred . . . . 

Diviſion, of a State into three hs - 
the ſign given, as the prelude to the 
fall of Roman Pontifical Power . . 


E. 


Earth, —The Earth,—our Globe may 
have exiſted, before what is mention- 
ed as its creation into its preſent 
3 . . 

Earth, —our Earth 1 inhabited 
before its preſent mode of exiſtence 

Zarth ;—philoſophical reaſons, for con- 
cluding our Globe of Earth to be an 

' bollow fbell . . . . . . 

—- Texts in Holy ae . 
ing even in philoſophical . 
to that end 3 

Zarthiy Objects. — Types py chings in 
Heal -. . ei nr Se 

Earths,—ſeven . + . 

Eden; — The Garden of Delights . 

Elders—the real noble import of the 
word . . „ ©6> GUAGS $120 

ExzcT.—The dodrine concerning the 
led, freed from the common ob- 
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Ele ;—the plain meaning, and pur- N 
port, of that word . , . I. 35 3565 
| S8. 1288. 128 

S. 1388. 138 
S. 161 [8. 181 

Ele the ſame en with the true 
| Trrael . 910 ? 8. 146 8. 146 
ELIAS—is yet for to come . . . I. 225 145 
230 149 

ELIAS.—Conclufions that may be in- 
ferred, concerning this Great Perſon I. 227 147 
1 231 150 
275 183 
b IT 288 191 

EIIAs— the peculiarity of his Veſture, 

the ſame with that of John the . 

feen do ne 1. 277 184 
- Ectas—Account of his being fed by 1 | 

ravens . I. 292 194 
ELIAS, —his faking forty days 8. 2388. 2 38 
ELIAs, his ſecond coming rams t to = 

foretold, as immediately preceding 

the ſecond coming of Our Lord. I. 311 207 
Emblems —the prophetical Emblems re- = 
lating to any one particular period, 

cannot be made applicable to the 

events of any other, % ar to ſuit 

and agree in all characteriſticb points ; 
Anand this the beſt criterion n of fair 

8 OE R 364 

| 62 | © 376 

: Rebel 5 io Prophecy, not to be pax- <a 
_ tiallyapplied . . . . . . . $. 3388. 338 
The End of the World, or Aion, 
means the perfecting of it II. 38 359 


Enduring 
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Enduring to the End; — proper meaning 
of thoſe worde 

Eno his hope in TR Mess1an. . 
Esau, not injured by Jacob , . . 


Expreſſions, of the Apoitles, which can- 
not relate to the preſent ſtate of 
Chriſtians, upon Earth . . . . 


F. 


Fact, recorded in Hiſtory, the true in- 
terpreters of Prophecy . . . . 
Falling away ; — before the ſecond 
Coming of our Lord, not @ total 
falling away «. « « « » +» » 


Falling away ;—the inſtances of it moſt 
mane © ©» oa 08 £0 
Fire—or the Fluid of heat, manifeſtly 
imbibed, in ſome inſtances, by ſome 
bodies; and emitted again 


Fire,—or the Fluid of heat, or light, im- 
bibed,—and actually fed upon by 
Flants „ 

Fire—or the Fluid of heat, ſubject to 
the Laws of RefraQtion, and Reflex- 


ion, as the Rays of the Sun are I. 150 | 
Fire, or the Fluid of heat, capable of 


being rendered folid . , . . , 
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Fire, concluded to be of ſeven differ- 
_—v 7. 4-0, 
Fiery Furnace the three Servants of 
Gop preſerved from its, flames 
Fiſh Rea Fiſh exiſting, and dreſſed on 
a fire,—with our Lord, when He ap- 
peared to His diſciples, after His Re- 
ſurrection, and called them to dine 
Fleming ;—the juſtice of Mr. Fle- 
ming's Concluſions —but yet a 
leading miſtake of his pointed out . 


Foundation—before the foundation of the 
world, ſeems in ſome inſtances to 
imply rather, before the derangement 
EET EE ine: Moto 


| G. 
Gems, ſeven in number 


Giants, in Ang. or the pit . Ln * 


Giants before theflood;—who they were S. 100 


Gideon: — particular account of the An- 
gels appearing to him; — whom he 
did not know to be ſuch at firſt 

Grory ;—the whole true Glory of the 
whole Creation, on Earth at preſent 
mut up and hie... 

Goſpel — The Goſpel has now been 
preached nearly in all the World 

Good News of the Goſpel to all Nations 
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Gradatiens of Angelic Glory 
Gradations of glory, amongſt the bleſſed 
Gravitation; its effects in forming a 

ſpherical Globe FO 
Greece, the well adirned land; the 


Turks devaſtation of its N fore- 
Wh! oo ot on . 


Green ;—the advantage of that 8 
Gregorian Period ; its LG ex- 
plained 8 
Gregorian Period H-one addition to it 
1 w ̃¾— EE. © 


H. 


Habits, acquired on earth, the teſt of 
the Soul * . = * © » * 


Habits,-once fixed not likely to be 
FCC 
Habitable World, is not a ſufficiently 
emphatical tranſlation of the word 


ci in % 64 5 2 . 
Harmony, — prevailing in all the Works 
of TRE oa. r 


Heart of the Earth —an abidin g place 
Heat—an elementary fluid 
Heat—not burning heat in the Sun's 

Rays themſelves . . . « + +» 


Heat—not increaſed, but even greatly 
diminiſhed, where the Sun's Rays 
have leaſt interruption . . . , 
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Heat—not conſiderable in a conical 
convergency of the Sun's Rays, ex- 
cept juſt at the focal point 

Heat—None produced in mere Water 
by focal Rays 

Heat—produced by the Sur's focal 
Rays in Water z—if ink. is mixed 


with it . . * wur 
Heat, —a fluid, exiſting i in very diſfer- 
ent dess 3 


Heat, endured by the human "OY 
greater than that of boiling water 
Heathen —The Bleſſing and Benefit of 
the Goſpel, may be concluded to 
reach even to thoſe who have never 
RESI. » 


| Heavens ;—the plain Scriptural mean- 
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Heaven, —and the Stars; Objects in 
them ſimilar to thoſe on Earth . . 


Heaven ; not the very higheſt place of 
Glory, 
Heaven —and Heaven * 
Heaven of Heaven — and Heavens of 
Heavens ; — expreſſions all to be care- 
fully diſtinguiſhed ll 


Heaven ;—a promiſe of its being ſeen 


viſibly open, from Earth ;—and of 
the Angels of God being ſeen de- 
ſcending from it 
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Heaven. — The moſt Philoſophical idea 
of them, both the moſt Scriptural, 
as well as the moſt Sublime . . 

Heavens, —Aſtoniſhing appearances may 
probably be ſeen in the Atmoſphere, 
juſt before the ſecond -Coming of 
OUR LORD *'#ft 2h i 

Heavens the Word better underſt 
by the Parriarchs, than in later ages 


Heavens.—Inhabitants of heaven, and 


the heavens, referred to in holy 


Scripture as dwelling in the Stars 


Heavens, — Works of real configuration, 
as much as our Earth . . . 
Heavens, —Manſions of habitation . 
HeBRA18Ms ;—the common apprehen- 
ſion concerning expreſhons deemed 
to be ſuch, an hindrance to the right 
underſtanding of the Scriptures . 
Herſchel, Dr.—his Opinion concerning 
the Sun—and its being an habitable 
os. ˙ m 5 5% 
Herſchel, Dr. his idea of the illumina- 
tion of the Sun, by means of a 
Plaſthberic . a a 6. « 
Herſchel, Dr. his conviction that the 
Sun is not ſo large, as it appears to 
B's «©» +, avoir 
Hiftory, the true interpreter of Pro- 
> GONE 
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Hiftorical Part of Scripture, confined 
to that of the Race from whom Tun 
Mrss14aH was to deſcend ., ,. 


Holy Men, —ſhall come again with 
THE LORD, to judge the World 


Horn the Little horn of the He Goat, 
to he diſtinguiſhed from the Liiile 
horn of the fourth beaſt of Daniel 


Horſe-man ;—The laſt emblematical 
Horſe-man, of the Book of Reve- 
lations +» » . 

Hour ;—a tabs I ds. 3 
of time it ſeems to denote 

Hume ;—his ſubtil argument may be 
anſwered by means of 1 (497 ara 
——A . 


Hyperbole, and hyperbolical expreſ- 
ſions z too often imagined to exiſt in 
Holy Scripture, where there are ouly 
plain expreſſions 


4 
Jacop—not guilty of fraud with m_— 
to Eau , 


JacoB; the promiſe concerning the 


Land of Canaan, made to himſelf- 
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Iuleneſi, —never exiſted in Paradiſe . I. 197 
Idalatry, — towards the hoſts of heaven, 

utterly ſubverted by conſidering the 

Stars as being heavens « «. I. 109 
Jericho, —the falling of its Walls . . S. 305 
Feruſalem the ſummit of its Holy 

Temple, no pinnacle. . 5. 298 
Jewels, properly 7 in number . 8. 209 
Imagination ; an addreſs actually made 

to the Imagination, in the Words of 

Prophecy . . S. 388 
Induftion; a method of reaſoning, which 

we are expreſsly led to, by Our * 

Bleſſed Lord, and His Diſciples . S. 311 
Jon THE Barrisr; his peculiar veſ- 
ne e 
Joun THE Barrisr ;—Concluſions 

that may be ſuggeſted, 3 

this Great Perſon . . I. 274 
Joun THE Barrisr z—the real * 

moſt important part of his preaching 
Jonah his being iu reality in the bell 

of a fiſh, conſiſtent with philoſo 

cli « - oo <a>. 


II. 400 

404 
Jonah; his infirmities not concealed . 8. 238 
Jordan driven back ., , . . 8. 281 
Jrony ;—its evil conſequences. . . . 8. 390 
Ifraelites their ſpoiling the r ; 

tians conſidered . . . . S. 320 


| Judea,—deſolate, and barren, and 


trodden under foot III. 0 
Fudge,— 
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Julge—anid Judgement ;—the words 
miſunderſtood; and e ſo miſ- 
under ſtood .. . K= 0 
UDGEMENT—the day of . 
long interval between the ſecond com- 
ing of OUR LORD, and the de- 


ſtruction of the . 


Juporukxr.—The Account of OUR 


LORD'S coming to judgement . . 


Fudgement ; being pronounced againſt an 
unhappy being, does not imply eternal 


. 
Judging ;—the plain meaning and pur- 
port of that world 


K. 


Kindneſi ;Shall not finally loſe its re- 
ward; whatever the perſons be who 


ſhew it * * = * * * * * . ; 


. 

Kindneſs ;—wherever even the leaſt 
had been ſhewn ; it ſeems to be im- 
plied there would have been ſome 
degree of Salvation . . 2 

Kix. O King, live for ever ; tha ori- 
gin of this high expreſſion 

KinG of Kings ;—the meaning of the 
„„ 
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Kingdoms of this World, cannot proper- 
ly be ſo denominated, when once 
their inhabitants are removed into 
Riel» +» «ea EST. 


L. 
Life in Plants . . 5 


Lig bi the Light, created upon Earth, 
a different thing from the Rays of 
the Sufi >. > el a EE > 

Light ;= mentioned metaphorically in 
Holy Scripture . . + +» R 

Light.—The power of emitting Light, 
perhaps implied in the idea of hea- 
venly glory . « « «© +» « » 

Light of the Sun.—Demonſtrations 
concerning the Optical Effect pro- 
duced, with regard to the Sun's ap- 


parent magnitu le 


Light, emitted by the Sea, and other 
bodies: - - a Rs as 
Light, of the Sun, and of the Stars; 
conſidered as an emanation of glory, 
from glorified bodies exiſting thereon 
Lions, not devouring Daniet , . . 
L1quip Subſtances ſeven . . 


Locuſts—The inſects ſo called, the | 


real food of John the Baptiſt -. . 
Lecuſts, brought to Egypt by a South 
Wind, and not by an Eaſt Wind 
Lecufts, driven as far as England , 
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Longinut, — his admiration of the Mo- 
ſaic Writings +» + . 8 71 
The Lord's Prayer, cloſely te 1. 11 
Ovx Lono— THE CHRIST dwelleld 
in Heaven, before HE deſcended on 
Earth 4% I. 209 
| * 217 
Our Lonp's deſcent into the lover 
parts of the Earth ' . . . I. 399 
Ovk Lok, ate with His _— ther 
his reſurrection I. 322 
"As 335 
Our Loxrp's human. Body THE DI- 
VINE SHECI NAA. I. 396 
Our Lord's Prediction (concerning 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem,. and 
His ſecond Coming, and the End of | 
the World,) a threefold Prediction I. 376 
$72 248 * | 410 
OUR LORD'S ſecond Coming ; de- 
_ - ſcribed in Holy Scripture, as being 
- - nearly inſtantaveous; and in the 
midſt of great prevailing corruption 1. 406 
| 407 
E | 428 
OUR LORD'S ſecond Coming; —ſome 
prophetical intimations of the time II. 83 
OUR LORD'S {econd Coming ;—the 
Reſtoration of the Jews de 
with it nn TT XY 
Our Lonp's ſending His Diſciples, to 
. £ahe/the Foal . . !.: 7 8. % 


Quarto, 


8. 71 
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Lotr—Vaſt difference of Lots, and of 
Ranks, in a future State 

Lat Wife; her ſhocking death 

Li's Daughters their ſhocking ſu- 
% TT 

Lower parts of the Earth ; = words 
moſt inside 

Lunar Rainlow,—an account of one 


M. 


 Mahometan Power, proceeded, in real- 
ity, out of Syria, and not from Arabia 
Mahomeaniſm, originated in a zeal for 
righteouſneſs. . . » » +» +» + 
Malometani in, took away THE PRO- 
PITIATORY SACRIFICE 
Mahometaniſm, moſt plainly charaQte- 
rized in the Prophecy of Daniel 
Man, created after a reſemblance in 
if . 53 oh We 
Man, compoſed of three eſſences, or 
diſtinct natures body ;—ſoul ;— 
me _—_ . .M et 
Mankind, ſeem not to have been all of 
them the ſons of Adam 


Manoah.—Account of the Angel ap- 
pearing to him and his wife, whom 
they did not know to be ſuch at firſt 

Man; — the bitter waters made 
— 


Mathematical Science of the Arabians 


Otaro, 


S. 157 
8. 249 


9. 250 


IT. 357 
8. 33 


9. 277 


pointed out by Daniel. . . II. 247 
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Meek ;—the Meek do not yet inherit 
\ thr ent oo bo 0 1h þ edits! ts 
MEerBAn ;—water: brought out of the 
W „ gift 
Anger. Why Ayſedo; is, in 24 in- 
ſtance, ſo tranſlated . . , 
Metals, ſeven +» v 52 
Miracles, not contrary to all FIT 
Mom ;—ſingular advantage of the great 
irregularities of its motion 


Moon, Its creation the principal part 


of the work on the fourth day . . 


Morning and Evening; could hardly 
Exiſt on earth, without the un 


Morning. The prophetical meaning ge- 
nerally, of the ſcriptural expreſſion, 
early in the morning . 

Moſaical Account of Creation, perſecliy 
conſiſtent with all (even the lateſt) 
diſcoveries of Philoſophy . . . . 

Muſic. — Cloſe analogy between its 
Notes and the ſeven colours 


. 


N. 


NATHANAEL, never had the promiſe 

fulfilled to him, in his life-time . , 
Nations ;—thoſe of whom Abraham was 
to be hereafter a Father, or Head, 
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Newton, Different interpretation in 
ſome points from Biſhop Newton. II. 114 
Newton, Biſhop Newton ſeems to have 
been miſtaken in his explanation of 
the little horn of the He-Goat II. 203 
Newton. Additional circumſtances, be- | 
ſides thoſe mentioned by the Biſhop, 
with regard to Mahometan Power . II. 249 
Notes of Muſic ;—the ſeven, are in pro- 
portion to each other, as the ſeven 
Colours, in the priſmatic Spectrum. I. 33 
8. 31 
S. 199 
„ | 
Opportunities afforded in this life not to | 
be loſt . . . eee 


Ovex,—its heat endured, when greatly 


— 


beyond that of boiling water . 8. 263 
| 
P. | 
PALMONI,—a moſt Sacred Name. II. 229 
Parable, of the unjuſt Steward, ad- 
dreſſed to two very different kinds : 
of perſons . „„ '» - bs 9 
433 
488 
II. 17 
Parable, of Dives and Lazarus, ſeems 
to relate only to an intermediate ſtate I. 490 


Paradiſe ;—all Cultivation derived from | 
Paradiſe 8. 167 


S. 199 


Paſſage of the Iſraelites over Jordan. 8. 281 
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fe, Preſent,—and to Come, may be 
philoſophically co- exiſtent, though 
not to the ſame finite being 8. 65 
Peace — paſſages illuſtrating the pro- 
priety of the tranſlation of Aas e 
Grgneny, u. r. X. f receive peace « « . 8. 332 
Perilous times mentioned by the Apo- 
ſtles, as ſigns of the latter days . . S. 355 
St. Peter. His noble, and important 
an „I. 206 
St. Peter's prophecy concerning the laſt 
great day ;—its correſpondence, phi- 
loſophically, with poſſible natural ap- 
J „ i 20 


. 335 
Pulli. The promiſe to him and Na- 


HE. bo » [. 300 
Phlogiſton. The controverſy concern- 

ing it avoided, though a fluid ſub- 

ſtance does exiſt, that might be called, 

through errour, by ſuch a name . I, 79 


Pit; the ſcriptural meaning of the 
word #77. * * * 2 ” gs II. 376 


Pi, —tbe Pit, a Priſon II. 374 
Pit —or ang, underſtood, by the Fa- 
thers, to have been a real place of 
V 1 95 
Planeta, their different denſities 8. 10 
Planets, their different colours account- 
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Hane ſeven ena, S. 204 
Plaus, —and things on earth, the re- 
ſemblances, and types of things in 
% / es: 0a 
Plants, —feed on light, and heat I. 148 
Rll «+ +» :< +». oO 033 
Power ;—beyond that called natural, 
requiſite to account for the forma- 
tion of Plants, and of all ſubſtances 8. 402 
Precepts ;—ſome of thoſe in the Goſpel 
ſeem, even moſt particularly, to relate 
to a ſtate, between the fr/# Reſurrec- 
tion, and the end of the World I. 456 
Predeſtination ; inferred from ſome paſ- 
ſages only by mere miſtranſlation . II. 286 
Prediction. Our Lord's prediction to 
His Apoſtles, was manifeſtly threefold I. 376 
Predictions, concerning the dreadful ſtate 
of the World to take place, juſt be- 
fore the ſecond Coming of OUR 
1 w © nee oe. Ao 
403 
407 
428 
Promiſe, concerning the Land of Ca- 
naan, till to have a completion . I. 420 
Promiſe, concerning the Land of Ca- 
naan, made 20 Abraham himfelf, and to 
Jacob Bim... „II. $8 
| Prophecy, to be interpreted by hiſtory II. 66 
Prophetical intimations of the time of 
H. 83 
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Prophetical Emblems, muſt fit in all 
points, ere we venture to apply them 


Q. 

Duaternion ;—a general diſtinction in 
the works of nature, as obvious as 
the Septenary diſtinQtion , « + » 

Duick The Quick cannot mean per- 

ſons that have been dead  . + » 


R. 


Rani. Different ranks in the order of 
exiſtence, a means of promoting hap- 
pings > ©, » 209 ff of 4” 26 

REDEMPeTION z poſitive terms of re- 
„„ 

Reſemblance, between things in hea- 
ven, and things on earth . . . . 

Reſtitution of all things at the end 


Reſtoration of the Jews; connected with 
OUR LORD'Sfecond Coming; and 


with the firſt Reſurreftion . 


- Reftoration of all things to what was ori- 


ginally deſigned in Paradiſe ; and to 
Rill higher advantages 


Reſurrefion ;—a real Renovation of all 


- ” things that have been on earth ©, ; 


ReſurreFion;—the beginning of the firſt 
© ReſurreCtion, che beginning of the 


perfecting things even on earth .. . 
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Reſurrection, — to a real bodily ſtate + , 
Reſurrection, of OUR LORD the third 
day ;—Reſt;ration of Iſrael the third 
day ;—Return of OUR LORD the 
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